



I have a romantic 
attachment to the Labour 
Party.” John O’Leary profiles 
Opposition education 


spokesman GILES 


spoKesmai 

RADICE, 


a self-styled 


FASHION students at 
Newcastle Polytechnic spend 
a term on a design and 
marketing brief for a major 
fashion company. Karen Gold 
reports on this year’s 
collaboration - with High 
Street giants Marks & 
Spencer (page 12) 

The ideal of “common 
ownership” remains the least 
understood and most fiercely 
argued of Labour Party 
tenets. Peter Abell looks at 
the controversial CLAUSE 
FOUR and argues for an 
alternative approach to 
socialism (page 13) 

(Signs of the times: Douglas 
McArthur looks at the 
culturaland educational 

SEMIOTIGS. Tfithia 
' the direction for 
“communication studies”? 
(page 16) 

Eightyears ago as a member 
of theThink Tank, Tessa 
Blackstone recommended the 
dismemberment of the 
BRITISH COUNCIL. In a 
review of a history of the 

-council’s first half century she 
has second thoughts (page 


Letters to the editor 
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The VAT fight back 


The fear that the Chancellor plans to 
impose Value Added Tax on books. 
Journals and periodicals in his forth- 
coming budget will have been abated 
by Mrs Thatcher’s reply to a letter 
expressing "deep concern” about the 
rumours from Lore! Flowers, chairman 
of the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals; Sir Andrew Huxley, 
president of the Royal Society; and 
Professor Owen Chadwick, president 
of the British Academy. In her letter to 
Lord Flowers rhe Prime Minister 
writes: "The position remains that 
although the Government favours a 
shift in the burden of taxation from 
taxes on earnings to taxes on spending, 
we have no set views at present on how 
this might best be done.” 

However, it is unlikely that we have 
heard the last of VAT on books. Mrs 
Thatcher lias simply told her eminent 
correspondents that the Government 
has no "set views” on how lo achieve 
the switch from direct to indirect 
taxation. The switch itself of course 
she is anxious to encourage. The 
Government’s urgent desire to cut 
income tax probably means that no 
sector of expenditure will be regarded 
for very long as a VAT no-go area. 
Those that continue for the present to 
be exempt are likely to be subject to 
constant scrutiny. Indeed the Prime 

Minicldr'c IaHok * f ■ 


VAT on books. 

So there is no room for complacen- 
cy; the Government has not given up. 
Nor is there room for complacency in a 
second and more serious sense. For 
VAT on books is not the simple 
knee-jerk issue which many suppose; 
instead it is a tangled collection of 
sometimes competitive considera- 
tions. So we should not always rely on 
shouts of a "tax on knowledge” to see 
us through future battles. 

The impact of new technologies on 
the communication of knowledge must 
be taken into account. The printed 
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days of Caxton. Certainly knowledge 
IS certain to be communicated more 
and more by other means - video, 
computers and the rest. The important 
point to grasp is that these other means 
of communicating knowledge are not 
exempt from VAT. So as they grow in 
importance more and more people 
may ask why the printed word should 
continue to receive what is in some 
sense a subsidy. 

There is a subsidiary point that is 
also important. There has always been 
a considerable non-commercial ele- 
ment in publishing, an element that is 
concentrator! hp.aJtlu In u 


it as their duly to publish scholarly 
books. In non-book publishing there is 
little of this non-market altruism. So ns 
the emphasis shifts from the com- 
munication of knowledge as a public 
good lo the exploitation of knowledge 
as intellectual property the case for 
resisting the imposition of VAT will 
grow weaker. 

Both these new factors have to be 
taken into account in constructing a 
stronger defence against VAT on 
books. Such a defence must depend on 
more than arguments of immediate 
expediency and muddled slogans. To 
see the issue simply in terms of a 
sacrilegious attempt by philistlnes to 
tax knowledge is both misleading and 
unhelpful. "Knowledge” is already 
taxed in many ways - through income 
tax, national insurance, VAT (on 
purchases if not sales). 

Maybe it would be belter to charge 
15 per cent VAT on the latest Jeffrey 
Archer and give universities more to 
spend on their libraries. It is also 
important to remember that activities 
with as strong a claim to cultural merit 
as reading books - going to the theatre 
or a concert, or enrolling on a (re- 
creational) adult education course — 
are liable to VAT. So we will have to 
work much harder if VAT on books is 
to be avoided, thinking through and 


constant scrutiny. Indeed the 'Prime concentrated muc ' n * rde l r . lf , VAT on books is 

Ministers letter gives no categorical fishing Authors have a^Stod be a Y oIded ’ linking through and 

undertaking that the Government will small paymem or none XjP for S sl,ai P® n,n 8 U P foments that are by 
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Environment under pressure 

The Natural Environmental 12 PCAnrrh ilm n L...t ■ ■ ■ «... 


The Natural Environmental Research 
Council is a child of the 1960s, and is 
now paying the price of bearing a name 
, which has a less fashionable ring in the 
leanfer and fitter 19809. Th* council 
faces pressure from boih its paymos- 
tert: from government departments 
which have proved determinedly fickle 
in their decisions about commissioned 
research; and from the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils, 
wbrcn wants to see a larger proportion 
of the research budget spent in univer- 
sities and less in council institutes. 
JPg* 8 * 5 °f pressures are regrett- 
able. The way departments have man- 
aged the post-Kathschiid . arrange- 
ments for commissioning applied rc- 

MDDo, has s 5 own 1,0 regard for the 
NcKv s need to maintain a portfolio 
of strategic research in its institutes to 
shorter-term work. The 
■mi s P° Uc y seems based on a 
Willingness to permit dissolution of 
important scientific assets far a highly 
jgwaln rehira. Its treatment oTthe 
NERC and , earlier, of the Agricultural 
and Food Research Cbuncil, displays a 
bias toward the physical sciences and 


the physico-chemical end of biology. 
Basic survey work, ecology, conserva- 
tion and traditional plant Dreeding are 
out. Biotechnology is in, almost re- 
gard less- of the -‘standard of Work in 
these fields. 

For all that, the NERC's response to 
these pressures, displayed in the 
corporate plan now awaiting publica- 
tion, does it little credit. The whole 
direction of the council over the next 
five years will be determined by the 
decision to shed staff as fast as possi- 
ble, to Increase flexibility and free 
more money for directed research in 
the universities. But the rate of pro- 
jected job loss must threaten any 
coherent research programme. It is 
hard to see how the council's scientific 
priorities can be left intact if all the 
posts go through early retirement and 
voluntary redundancy. '■ 

, Thc that the plan is not a 

plan at ail- The draft document says 
there will be institute closures and 
moves out of whole areas of current 
science, but these are unspecified, and 
will not be chosen until the pattern of 
job loss, becomes apparent. A less 
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Research in polytechnics 


No doubt much argument will be 
provoked by the details of the distribu- 
tion of the National Advisory Body's 
new research fund which the board at 
its meeting on Tuesday agreed to 
recommend, fa the committee. The 
total of £2.5m of course is a trivial sum' 
in relation to both what the 
polytechnics and colleges already 
spend on research and what the more 
successful aspire to spend. So some : 
may decide that it.is not worth squab- 
bling over the peiiny packets of extra 
money;-; ■; 

'Butthe.iriajorlt 
takbthis relaxed v 


rabably not 
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»rJ?£»M b ^ ions toboth arguments 
are similar. If we wait until genuinely 
“new” money is made available foV 
■ ,IJ ^nan-uwversity.sector or 
until the. methodology of allocation is 

f?n^v Ca L righ J , we tor ever. 

However ypuch mortcy is avaiiab e a 
choice st, y hastp'bejnado bSweeJ! 
H .“P 9 .research . funding and 
cemtlnumg to allocate t|fe total iford- 

numbers 0 8 ' baml . ltud ™ 
• '£°* *° u J d h have been sensible to 
wait until the methodology was got 
right because i( never will be. To 
some jmay. seerq ninijMi >c. 


women. Hut again if we wait until the 1 
NAB is perfect we will wait for evet. 

0 / rh f r ® "e two important things 
about the NAB s research fond. First, 
IT has been distributed, selectively, J' 
In ere Was no alternative because the •' 

KiSS So s topll- A nan-selective 
distribution would' have given every 
institution a pocketful of small change ' 
The NAB’s distribution is also open to 
1 Scrutiny and so to challenge. . 

u f ^technics and 

OS. in research is now explicitly 
recomized w the mechanisms by 

ova* J 1 ftn. i » 


It was entertaining to read la 
Times excerpts from the dim 
filmed by Thames Television 
(over 30 hours of it) was thnrtm^' 
the cutting room floor. Both bl 
incident and much of the matrijt 
sounds familiar to me. In uy |F- 
quality films I have made for f be fiF 
a lot of wonderful patter has tastsi 
to ribbons. I have often IqoW 
longingly at the bin but pulled and? 
together at the thought of aci£l 
going through the stuff again,- J. 

The only lime I persuaded a & 
editor to go back to the bfa 
recover the discarded film wanfa'r 
we were putting together a film dag 1 
modern architecture which egdtf- 
with Norman Foster’s WIIHs Akst 
building in Ipswich, famous for Ail 
fact that its walls are all reflichi 
glass and the whole building is thm-L 
fore a never ceasing parade ofrefW- - 
Hons of people and clouds, Whqlb > 
had put together was something U 
looked like any other building ad ■ 
when I remarked sadly that we hi 
obviously filmed it badly be ami s 
and said that the film which hi hd : 
thrown away was just a mass if 
reflections. .) 

But just as memory -s tlrriaf * -. 


charitabie. reformulation is that the 
NERC will shut laboratories and cut 
research wherever staff quit. 

The concision must be that the goal 
of shdting money into universities - 
£3 5m by 1988-sliould be deferred, or 
at least scaled down. Even if this is the 
right long-term path for the council! 
the cost of such a rapid switch is too 
nigh. In addition, there are grounds for 
reexamining the reasons for the 
switch, in some areas. Part of the 
pressure for reducing commitments to 
institutes within the ABRC comes 
from departmental chief scientists who 
cannot avoid paying overheads on 
work commissioned from council 
laboratories, but probably can if the 
same research is done in universities. 

The plan ns it stands will bo pub- 
lished next month, leaving precious 
few weeks before it takes effect. This 
wou d mean change with undue haste, 
far the wrong reasons. At the very 
least, the council’s fate demands lon- 
ger discussion. The NERC should rest 
content with the present rate of staff 
reduction, around 100 a year, before 
stepping up the pace in this way. 


not much different, I s lisped, art 
where else. My introduction lotbf 
was when I took oyer writing nw 
of plays and art exhibitions in m 
burgh to keep the job opeflfci 
friend who swanned off to Awrfa 
for a year. I wrote Tor bott * 
Glasgow Herald , thercpulabkM 
and the Bulletin (now defuW) h 
sister paper, I reviewed for forth, ft 
only difference, said my friend lib 
briefed me before sefthtg off, 
you take a slightly dimmer viewoTJ* 
ploy for the Herald than yoti.dQf 
the Bulletin. 


In those 


I could nol 


that s wall 

the wire to Glasgow! A fcw-f# 
drunken Journalists wandered^** 


snrrr.ii 


It was a wonderful experience- 

The Scotsman , when .1, 
writing longer .articles for flfP* 
ments, was much grander and 
superior (and or course 
mean). I remember serfage 


that the ito* 
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Keep belts tight, says Sir Keith 




by John O’Leary 




Britain’s 
beginnings: 
prehistory, 15 


created by his postponement of the Green Paper on 
higher education. 

In separate letters to the chairmen of the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee and the National Advisory 
Body, he made few concessions to the two organiza- 
tions' pleas for new initiatives and additional re- 
sources. His message was one of continuing stringen- 
cy and a determination to alter the emphasis of 
higher education at minimum cost. 

New projections of future student numbers show 
increases of up to 4,000 per year to the end of the 
century but go nowhere near the more optimistic 
estimates put forward by the NAB and the UGC in 
their advice on long-term strategy. Sir Keith made il 
clear in his letters that he expects the revised figures, 
holding total numbers roughly constant for the rest of 
the decade, to satisfy the demand from qualified 


)licants. 
rhe student 


I premsrory, XD J The student population is still shown dipping He laid similar « 
v — ■/ below 500,000 (from the present figure of 568,000) to science and let 


NAB moves to create a new league 


during the 1990s. The NAB had argued that there 
woulabe no decline, while the UGC considered the 
longer-term estimates unreliable. 

Sir Keith has not committed himself on the 
division of those numbers between the universities 
and the public sector. Instead, he called for tripartite 
talks between the UGC, the NAB und the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science both on total student 
numbers and "the shape of higher education more 
generally". 

Such discussions would deal with the detailed 

» of provision in particular subjects on both 
die binary line. Sir Keith told Mr Peter 
Brooke, as chairman of the NAB committee, that he 
expected the next full planning exercise to produce 
"changes in the disposition of academic provision 
within public sector higher education''. Some sub- 
jects would have to come under particular scrutiny in 
order to accommodate a further shift towards 
science, engineering, other vocational subjects and 
sub-degree work. 

He laid similar emphasis on the so-called “switch” 
to science and technology in his letter to Sir Peter 


Swinrerton-Dyer, chairman of the UGC. But he 
warned that the Government was still considering 
the UGC's request for more money to carryout its 
policy and os much as possible should be done within 
existing resources. 

Sir Keith gave his backing to the UGCs plan to 
rationalize smalt departments and announced his 
intention to continue monitoring and evaluating 
efficiency in universities after the report of the 
Jarrait committee in the spring. 

Without committing himself to any successor to 
the “new blood" scheme of university lectureships, 
Sir Keith promised a review when the existing 
programme ends next year. But he took a stronger 
line with the NAB, Insisting that nil institutions 
should move rapidly towards the 12: L atudentistaff 
ratio set as n target for the sector. 

The letter to Mr Brooke went Ijtto detail on the 
likely financial position facing thcnubUc sector in the 
next Ihree years so that the NAB could get its next 
planning exercise underway. He forecast a £5 million 
increase in the advanced further education pool for 
1986/87. 


by Karen Gold 

The National Advisory Body is to 
consider creating up fa 50 polytechnics 
and backing those polytechnics which 
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moves towards a new higher education 
league. - - 

NAB working groups have taken a 
series of decisions on policy, capital 
and research funding in recent weeks 
which Imply development of- the sys- 
tem into two or three divisions. 

The main early policy committee, 
the NAB chairman's study group, has 
discussed extending polytechnic status 
in England from the present 29 institu- 


thc capital projects for small colleges 
suggested by the NAB secretariat in its 
list of building schemes worth support- 
ing until 1988. But it kept in the 14 
e polytechnics which polytechnic building projects 
1 universities in esrlv approved, sizable sums for two in: 


series of decisions on policy, capital sum, £1 million - and two other major 
and research funding in recent weeks colleges, Ealing and Doncaster. 

At the same meeting the .board 
allocated its £2.5 million research fond 
by picking out a “first eleven" among 
the polytechnics in science and tech- 
discussed extending polytechnic status nology researcihjhe'departments in 
in England from the present 29 institu- the mstitutioirt'riceiviaa this money 
tions up to 50. Decisions on which w$re-«e]eEted “to provide a research 
institutions to include would be fakeri — "base in those departments to enable 
by the NAB On the basis^ofsize, them to compete equally with their 


receiving their second or third block of 
extra NAB funding having already had 
money for information technology 
and/or biotechnology. Others, such as 
Liverpool and Newcastle, are strategi 


Members of the chairman’s study 
group also agreed they would be 
** n r«niin>ri to ad dress the use of the 


them to compete equally with their 


location, range and quality. The group peers in the universities for external 
is fa consider bow to categorize institu- funds from the research councils and 
tidhs more closely again next month, from industry," says the report on the 
At the same time the NAB board allocations, 
has approved major capital projects A significant group of “first eleven 
which clearly indicate the institutions polytechnics - Central London, Hat 
marked for expansion in the next three field, Kingston, Leicester, Plymouth, 

years. Board members weeded out all Portsmouth and South Ban 


title university by some or all of the 
major institutions in the public sec- 
tori They have asked for more in 
formation. 


rt for polytechnics ado 
lie of university has come 
NAB boBrd chairman Mr CJirislopbcr 
Ball. 

Middlesex Polytechnic;, the present 
leader df the polytechnic pack pur- 
suing the name change, has received 
some encouragement from -its joint 
education committee, voting seven to 
five lo change its name to 


sion now goes to the three boroughs on 
the committee, Enfield, Barnet and 
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Code of practice for PhDs 

by Peter Aspdeii sent to both student arid supervisor 

Vice chancellors have produced their before research begins, setting out 
report bn postgraduate trainine and their duties and responsibilities. ~ 
research in universities, establishing a “The purpose of the statement Is to 

establish clear and explicit mutual 


new code of practice for the guidance 
of supervisors and students. 

The code, which has been formed by 
the vice chancellors’ committee on 
academic quality and standards under 
the chairmanship of Professor Philip 
Reynolds, vice chancellor of Lancaster 


qns. i i- ,v;. 

Among the Code’s proposals bn 
ipervision is the issue of a statement 


establish clear and explicit mutual 
expectations and so to minimize the 
risks and problems of personality 
dashes, inadequate supervisions, or 
unsatisfactory students. It is of great 
importance that the supervisory rela- 
tionship should be fully discussed,” the 
repoif urges. 

The responsibilities of t|ie super- 
visor; Include, .gjying guidance op the 
: nature of rtsesrchr&nd l 1 **? .standard 
expected; maintaining contact with the 
' continued on page 3 



Deep in thought . . * first-year student from the London Academy of , , 
Music atad . Dramatic Art practises . the rellectiye. posture; pT ait. ’?• . ' 
Qf4fa£-utifa,;p4rt 6 f (hree-hoiirperformanct! by 'students at the \-- ; i 
academy. Aspartoftheir course, they visited London Zoo to study the ' 
animal of their choice, aiid Imitate Its behaviour. 


individuals as at present. Originally 
each project licence application would 
be referred, to senfor researchers out- 
side the 1 institution or company: . 

But Mr David Mcllor, the Home 
Ofnc6 under secretary responsible for 


delays when he spoke to the Royal 
Society of Medicine last, week. . 

Bat Mr Mellor remains determined 
that the legislation will have real teeth 
add will tackle Iho problems of badly 
designed, poorly justified or wasteful 
research. 





by Jon Turney . ; : 1 

Science’ Correspondent 
The' Government should Set up a 
powerful pew national Education and 
Training, Board to oversee the supply 
of people: with, new technical skills. 


wmnto'V) mm.w 
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training , Board to oversee I he supply 
of people: with . new technical skills, 
says a House of Lords Committee. The 
board, whjch the comrpiHcC recom- 
mends should be run by the Science 
and Engineering Research Council, 
would direct new state funds 1 into 
selected .postgraduate courses; and 
forecast fiiture employment require- 
ments. • -j ";•••■ - • ■ ■ . , 

The report on education and train- 
ing for new technologies • from the 
House of Lprds Select Committee on . 
Science and Technology, Is , highly 
critical, of tlfo Government^ -reluct- . 

- ance to find; extra cash;to,mcct skill 
shortages: It recommonds other hew a 
initiatives, to boost continuing educa- ' 
tion; provide large grants 1 to persuade' 
new PhD-hblders to stay in university^' 


research, and -set up joint academic-- 
industrial Engineering and Technolo- 
. gy Research Centres. 

. Lord . GregSqn . chairman of the 
subcommittee which produced the re- 
port, stressed that; the problem of skill 
shortages Is; wider than the current 
concord over information technol- 
ogy. 1 “There's going ta.be as much of a. 
problem applying biotechnology", he 
said; Thci report also identifies poten- • 
tint shortages in' advanced mamiiactur-, 
Ing technology, remote sensing .and 


Ing technology, remote sensing and 
new, material.; 

' Loyd Gregson added that the new 1 
skills agency proposed by (he Confed-, 
oration :of 0ntfih Industry, as a result 
of the:. inquiry Into skni shortages 
mounted by the industry miniver: Mr 
John Butcher.; would, be designed to 
plug gnps iq thfe short rerm. The; new . 
board was needed to make long-term 
forecasb apd belp meet needs. . 

, Likd'thd other ; initiatives re com- > 
mended hvthe report, tba board would '■ 


tint academic-- need new Government money, 
and Tech nolo- The new board would include repre- 
sentatives • from industry, higher 
innan of the education and Government depart* 
odpeed the re- ments, and would be able to call for 
roblem of skill reports from Government. The report 
n the current says it should have some responsibility 
it ion technol* . for funding postgraduate short courses 
ie as much of a. in priority areas, “to introduce an 
chriology", he element of direction Into course select 
entities poten-; 1 tibn which Iho University Grants Com- 
id manuraciur-, mlttce in particular has shown Itself 
b sensing and unable to deliver". 

■ Other recommendations include a 

| that the new 1 system of tax credits to promote in- 
?y the Confed- dustrial investment in education and 
try r as a result donations of equipment , greater use of 

kill shortages continuing education - especially 
ry miniver: Mr through . distance learning ana video 
ie designed to . instruction - and a national training 
erm. The: now . ■ levy. on Industry and commerce.- 
take long-term House of Lords Select CortynItte£ap - 
:t needs. , .. Science . and Technology: education 

latives recom- ; and: Training for New Technologies ; « 
in board would 1 - London,- HMSO.X& 
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A spirited defence for art's sake 


Sir, - As representative for the depart- 
ment uf fine art on the Portsmouth 
Polytechnic National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education branch executive, f am 
writing to offer you some com ments on 
Mr D. Sherlock’s letter "Artistic ex- 
pe n ments" (THES, January 25). The 
Hampshire Consortium for Art Design 
and Architecture is primarily an ex- 
periment in implementing govern- 
ment cuts .in- the higher and further 
education sector. Though none qf us 
who arc involved arc nfraid of develop- 
ment and positive change, it is as well 
to recognize this fact. The problems 
arc aggravated because, over the last 
seven years, the Hampshire education 
officers have engaged in a series of 
ineffectual and unjustified planning 
exercises that hare alternately pul BA 
level art education in Winchester or 
Portsmouth at risk without good 
academic reason. 

Both the BA In fine art at Ports- 


rcnl BA courses has trouble in recruit- 
ing. And already the National Advis- 
ory Body has removed *10 programme 
N area places from the consortium 
which currently have to be topped up 
by the county. Wc are asked topi an on 
the basis either of increased or of 
current resources; when even the latter 
are not secure, the outcome must be 
obvious. The Business and Technician 
Education Council and BA will have to 
slog it out for a diminishing pool of 
places. Changes and development 
equals destruction. 

While (he staff try to work "amic- 
ably and productively", the situation is 


venerable, style-conscious aesthetes, 
"artistically" suspicious of top-heavy 
administration, and "fiercely proud of 
their separate traditions” - a truly 
anthropological curiosity. 

You have correspondingly pre- 
sented the ILEA as the fair-minded 
and rational mediator between this 
group and the higher levels of policy 
making the National Advisory Body 
and the Department of Education and 
Science. And you hnve chosen gra- 
tuitously to represent institutions, the 
nucleus of whose work is a set of 
artistically progressive Council for 
National Academic Awards-vaiidoted 
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Crick's query Methodism 
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the history of academic conferences^ — David Hcmpton’s Methodism and 
S ni l ^ .nable to date them from Politics In British Society 1 750-1850 
the formation of the Gesellschaft (THES, January 11). Have Dr S 
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tairw grave, l am not myself the most degree courses as "academically in- 
burdened yet I have some 40-50 hour* hrpd" " 


Awards ns models of a different kind of 
excellence and both have indefinite 
validation. As- far ns the polytechnic 
course is concerned, its particular 
strength lies in its model of integrated 
assessment and in its position in a 
minor institution. The rich resources 
and relations that it draws upon - 
historical and cultural studies, for 
example - nre nowhere counted into 
the remit of the consortium, which 
defines art education on a specific 
basis. Conveniently for administra- 
tors, this allows the two fine art courses 
to be seen ns an unnecessary duplica- 
tion. So much for “relevant parts”. 

Yet, Hampshire suffers one of the 
worst provisions in the UK In art and 
design and neither of these very diffc- 

Crick's query 

S&.r JjLfflSWer:Jtt_Beraard Crick’s 


bred" and dependent on “ancient 
fame". 

Tlie case stands otherwise. Opposi- 
tion to the institute is not uncondition- 
al; nor is it an instance of anarchic 
irrationality opposing rationalization 
or the introduction of "industrial 
values” into art. 

The opposition was in fact called 
into being in December when the 
ILEA made public its plan for the 
institute, and when it became dear 
that its generalizations were so vague 
that they in fact were a carte blanche 
for the institute’s central government. 
It was clear too that it had been arrived 
at bv a process which was methodolo- 
gically inept both in the sense that 
those who drew up the plan had no 
clear view of their brief (was It to 
formulate educational or governmen- 
tal specifications?), and in the lack of 
systematic evaluation of existing or 
‘heoretlcaUy possible models. (The 
ILEA indeed has said that the institute 
will be like none other.) 

The opposition in fact consists of 
rational individuals unwilling to be- 
come guinea' pigs or victims of an 
irrational process, whether “rationa- 


oUg Common 

ownership 

lizing” or not . Tills opposition takes Sir. - Professor Abell (TRtt , 
the rational view that the irrnlionul 25) thinks that MnftSfc 
hnkmg of size with efficiency, a pro- exploitative nature of aSi' 
f of your lender, needs to he on the labour thcoiwfe 
replaced by the rational relative evu- allegedly tenches tJi tuT’V* 
Illation «f possible s ,r„m,ri„ e of .1,,. mSS^SSSSSSTA 
larger unit and by nn adequate for- f. el us hear Marx' y “*** 
imitation of criteria of efficiency. The Labour is not the 

opposition in fact docs not stand wealth. Nature b iiafS'll 1 
superset lously protecting its own fief source of usc-voIuk 

^ iK™c*SS3& 

sit^rsirsr. ssrfSst 

monopoly on irrationality. It is public bin,, j„ a j| suc | a i fln J, 
knowledge that the NAB is incnpablc tions to lie the slave^SL* 

of forming clear policy on issues which who lu re taken t hS& 

«■ »f ijw lions oflSbouJintothete 

institute and its formation, namely: sion. He needs their d<2! 

unit costs, concentration in larger work, and ItenrethlrSS 

colleges, and definition of quality live, (Criliaue of ihr^T^ut 

mfier Education Review, Autumh rawne) 1 1 ^ 

m, pp 19-28). And the NAB shares Xs It is to dass 

with the ILEA and inability to con- Marx attributes exoloitaSL 
struct an adequate data base on which tun! 

&& education 1 P ° Sa S f0r " dVan “ d h T C ' hcre «“ “ » <3 

higher levels as unalterable edicts, theory about the self-renrodtHk 
when these policy pronouncements, class^relations. It Is not trod 
far from arising out of fair-minded nnd insinuate that Marx's ideas km k 
“&oc C ° r ! S, ^ fl ‘ i0nS C0 P« n, l"8 Ihc around too long to hi t“ 
-ESySli u f !T ldcr association” (dc- it is not the nauate of tut 


iy»4, pp 19-28). And the NAB shares 
with the ILEA and inability to con- 
struct an adequate data base on which 
to base policy proposals for advanced 
further education. 


^ dL H-rr°^ ^ ldca bF n Conference " ” is dear 
,n ? -different centre ouch year was of . dra matlc events of 

SPIJSS England from 1832 ‘by the «» Including a new Inter- 

Britlsh Aa»cratibn fot thc Advance- Pr«tatlon of the KlIhamHes, his novel 
EHLSf Sc 1 ™" . wid the Provinfclal place of Wesleyan 

lSlrn ■ 5*1? Association (the Methodism In the wider spectrum of 

Biter British Medical Association) as a fertgltah religion, and his use of new 

SnmKi?^ 1 “ b f IPWte metropofiuln ■ material from the minutes or the 
doimnaBpnoftheirfields by the Royal Committee of Privileges. The first 70 


Sodety, and the Royal 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Vburs faithfully, 


'w 1 

••-t ; 1. !i 

A-wm 

i : a’.. 

; •. ifr . 
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. I ours laiiniuily. 

TJ30MAS PENNANT. ' 
University of Kent at Canterbury. 

■ 1 1 : ' • ■ "■ •. 

Teaching jobs 

Sir, - May f update the ritiinrin 


« nempion's survey of a 
century of Methodism pass the re- . 
Viewer by, unwept, unhonoured and 
unsnng, ; 

Waft* rushes from tho 
182.0s to the-1850s in three sentences, 
in order to pronounce thatDrHemp- 
ton has doncluded his book In 18$) 
Tor no very good reason". But the 
years around 1850 did see the virtual 


John Wesley; founder of Methodism 

ISmi Dr , Watts refers he no 
criticism of any sort of Dr RpmnUi. 


i * s - . Hwnpton, Indicates Some Hmi-% 

J A'reqem. purvey lot the 46 cbllegos ‘ ‘ biit 

. institutes ■ of, ‘higher education --O^r .students of Methodism have 
' te&r vfrSShg : Fhe |r.work it 1850 before 

eahrws- reflects a -welcome and ex? .WlT not he? . , T “ . 

Yel even far ihe Ihrw d«ad« tn 

qcurscg tn the summer; ol.lpsf ' ’r . ■ ■' 55+1 iflonf '! : 's’ ■ 


1 teaeher training ; JJf W{J ^elr-wark M 1850 ^fore . 
C 0 Ur«s . reflects a -welcome and ex? ™ J not he? . -■ . 

Yet even for ihe U,rw dwadw In 

fWp * , fc tjio summer: of 1984. ' ’j; . ^ ;!• StUdCfrit ■■ 

. . inirarlyhidYembcr;; thesur-!- l-—* ■V.£- 1 " 

■JBSSSS" th W S>«e« e Wni ^ts, 9 ntlHlbSTS. 


mm 


behaviour and educaUonal actlvitv. 

w °S.? 4 eth0d ! 8t a ^ , Mes to slaved 
and trade unions, Dr Hemp ton’s 

..Wales* Wales, no doubt, woUJd re- 
qulre another book; and the^ril 
D|, H«®>Pton* S( tlUe . should 
be ^Eqglkh 8 *, in ri»Ue 
?f pr Hempton's rich material for 
J. l ^j nd : Wjnr^thpdbin” should 
pipbably 'be “Wesleyan Methodism” 

hLS* Htc - But Dr .Watta simply 
dismisses as non-existent Dr Hemi 
ton r weighty evidence, supported ^ 
ft* Judgement of eminent senior 

tffi ?ri- ft at -MHooI 


sired also by the opposition), arc the 
woolly, makeshift and irrational pro- 
ducts of short-term economic ex- 
pediency. 

Yours sincerely, 

BRIAN CHADWICK, 

Chairman, 

Association of Academic Stnff, 
Chelsea School of Art. 

scholars, that outside Cornwall, nn 
exception which Dr Hempton admits. 
Wesleyan Methodism did in general 
- lose Contact with (he English working 
classes, a fact reflected in Wesleyan 
opposition to radicalism and revival- 
ism, as well as in political anil- 
CathoMcsm. 

This Is not to say that working class 
religion was all radical or revivalist 
or sympathetic to Catholics. Bui Dr 
Hempton’s theme Is a more subtle 
one than Dr Walls seems able to 
understand, the transition of the 
political and social tensions of a 
revolutionary age Into ecclesiastical 
Nines. 

Dr Watts dislikes Dr Heninton 1 * 
effort t° understand the political 
setting of nineteenth century rcll- 
' ® j n * ?? DrHcmploii himself was a 

hteor Uniy EtaJJ InTdlglon 

■ivarassrag. 

.sitarsfst*"! 1 - 

Hn ^ s f" 1 ® if ..Pie examiners of br 
Sal? v” s d °ctoral thesis, the others 
Jji“8 N onnaii Gash anct G. L T, 

I u assure Dr that Dr 
Hempton has not rushed his thesis 

Ifr haa ^ rked continually 

Z 011 ft® wbjeft since 

SHERIDAN GlLLEY 
University pf Ddrham. , 


class relations, it is not turn 
insinuate that Marx's ideas kink 
around too long to be tnx. 

It is not the passage of fial 
makes theories obsolete- and hI 
do "repeated accusations fml 
right” show any connectka txM . 
common ownership and ksdk 
vidua I liberty. Until we are (olid 
publicly owned or. worker-cam 
corporation should be afa 
bureaucratic or antagonffifajpk 
than a private one, a blind ejrt 
the best thing to turn to suatf 
tions - particularly as the kflfe . 
the English-speaking world did 
consistently tatter record rad* 
personal liberties than therkjt 


The whole tone of Profes«« 
article deponds on the ctmiraid 1 
bright und new with the tired ak 


Very well: Labour and Social W 
erotic governments hnve beat# 
achieve equality within capU* 1 


one place or another forowSW 1 
and the experiment has friMJ 
about trying common owiieiw' , . 
change? 

Yours fniiliFully, 

ANDREW COLLIER. . :• 




University College of I'foflliW 
Dungor 

Sir, - May 1 point oul to itofj’ 
rend The THES mainly for |kg 
Hues nnd (lie Classified Aw* 
me ills, Umt there was - 

tat ween in the issue oriswflf 
Nut only did Bernard Ob'#! - 
conferences (u perspective®, i 
nml Giles Rndicc announwpJJ.. - 
coming enmpnign on “AcaiWn* 1 
Labour" (page II), but ajM ^2 
n fine picco by Potar Abell 
Four” of the Lnbour Pa^r 
I bcliovo it to be of . 1 
THES were to organize d 'coi^f 
in conjunction with the "A^ 
for Labour”, op “Clause v 

context of the New POlitlcai Ecfl' ~ t 

Yours faithfully, - . ;■ . . 
DR RUDOLF J. VIS. - 

North East London PollIccW^ ... 

Correction^ 

The UK contribution 
decreased from £49m nfl^B\ 
printed jn the main letter 
THES. : , 

cose forTricrcaaed educari^Mii.: 
sion id flirlhcr and NgW . 


Mthelpr of* Education i 
fared exactly thif saihe. ; 


tottartg th^ fii 


today 

life, feature: 


S l ?., , * ,e . re 1* | l'e eifectiiew iedmol ’ U nSrtte‘!*'^» i ^P«»|c * taweh «:. 

mm 


Yours sincerely 
DAVID EVANS, 
President. 
Students Union, 
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Grants shift is inevitable’ 


by David Jobbins 
Ministers show no sign of relenting in 
their determination to shift the burden 
of student financial support from tax- 
payers to students and their parents. 

Announcing the terms of reference 
for the forthcoming Government re- 
view, Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education, gave details of the 


State for Education, gave details of the 
share from taxpayers benefiting even 
those students whose parents are ex- 
pected to meet the full maintenance 
costs. 

In a letter to the National Union of 
Students, Sir Keith says that such a 
student on a three-year arts course will 
receive a £10,000 “subsidy”, while a 
student on a six-year medical course 
would receive nbout £48,000. 

"It is not surprising that our system 
of student support is acknowledged to 
be very generous with that in other 
countries in the western world,” he 
said. 


Ministers' main concern is that at “The effect of the proposed changes 
£280 million at current rates, total will be that payments assessed or 
parental contributions are only a small students from backgrounds earning 

fraction of the total cost of higher above average incomes will increase in 

education to the taxpayer - a total of real terms but that the position of those 
about £3,300 million in 1985/86 when from less prosperous backgrounds will 
tuition, research and student grants be protected, he said, 
arc added together. The NUS this week published its 

An overriding concern for ministers own alternative strategy Tor student 
is the implication for public expend!- financial support, calling for an educa- 

ture, and the Prime Minister, has tion training allowance for all post- 16 
already warned that a review of stu- students with the right to be reim- 


alrcady warned that a review of stu- 
dent needs alone without takings re- 
sources into consideration “would be 
of very little value". 

Sir Keith went on the offensive in his 
letter to Mr Phil Woolas, the NUS 
president. He pointed out that the 
changes in parental contribution scales 
for 1985/86 announced in the autumn 
were designed to remove the regres- 
sive element, which meant that as 
income rose the contribution fell. 


bursed for course-related expenses 
and access to rent allowances and rate 
rebates. The basic rate would be fixed 
by a student cost of living index and the 
system would be subiect to annual 
review by an independent body. 

The launch of the strategy came as 
thousands of students demonstrated in 
Mrs Thatcher's and Sir Keith’s consti- 
tuencies for a better deal on grants and 
an end to education cuts. 


CATE selects Problems of science 


first for 
assessment 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Only nine teacher training institutions, 
instead of the 15 originally intended, 
have been selected for the Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion’s first round of assessment. 

The prime reason for the small list is 
the absence of published Her Majes- 
ty's Inspectorate reports for the re- 
maining seven Institutions. These 
should nave been completed but are 
understood to have been delayed be- 
cause the summaries are being written 
to provide more information. 

The nine institutions are Exeter and 
Newcastle universities, whose reports 
will never be published publicly; 
Kingston and Middlesex polytechnics; 
Bretton Hall, Chelmer, Humberside, 
Hertfordshire and Rolle colleges. 

. Only two of the institutions con- 
cerned, Humberside College and 
Kingston Polytechnic, have existing 
courses due for validation review. 

The five other institutions which 
should have been on the list are 
Leicester University; Birmingham and 
Portsmouth polytechnics; and St 
Mary's, Westhlll and West Midlands 
colleges. 

\ Among the "secondpriority” list 
drawn up by the CATE are Bristol 
University; Leeds, Manchester and 
South Bank polytechnics; and Bath, 
Christchurch, Nene, Newman and St 
MOrlin’s colleges. 

. The Association of University 
Teachers this week urged vice chan- 
cellors and heads of university depart- 
ntents of education not to implement 
ne w criteria for the approval or courses 
: until more money is provided. 

iln a letter to all universities with 
teacher education, Ms Diana War- 
wick, the AUT general secretary, 
warned that, unless fresh resources 
were provided, the implementation of 
the new criteria would lead to a 
deterioration in quality, not an im- 
provement. - 

She called on Universities not to 
implement the extension of the Ppst- 
gradyate Certificate of Education to 36 
nore the hew standards for the 
approval of initial training courses 
Uhn I addition ' staffing ancf support 
i wire made available.' . 



Polishing up his 
act: John Aidon, 
a student from 
the Guildhall 
School of Music 
and Drama. In 
thdr production 
of CqfeClno, a 
musical telling 
the story of rise 
to prosperity of a 
New York cafe. 

It Is the first 
production that 
has been entirely 
written, 
produced and 
directed by 
students alone. 

Now they are 
looking for 
sponsors and 
hope to take It to 
the National 
Student Drama 
Festival In April, 
and the 
Edinburgh 
Festival In 
August. 


funding ‘here to stay’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The problem of science funding will 
slay with us, Mr Peter Brooke told the 
House of Commons education, science 
and arts committee this week. Mr 
Brooke, under secretary at the De- 
partment of Education and Science, 
said the extra money found for the 
research councils' in tne aiming years 
had been widely welcomed. But “it 
would be foolish and complacent to 
say that all problems are solved by a 
simple three-year adjustment of public 
expenditure”. 

Mr Brooke made it clear there was 
no easy way round current limits on 
public spending, although he recog- 
nized the problems raised for the 
research councils by new opportuni- 
ties, rising costs of equipment and 
consumables, difficulties with super- 
annuation payments and international 
subscriptions, and erosion of money 
from other Government departments 
for research. 

But attemp [Absolutions were likely 
to fgre-thetame constraints. It would 
l» possible to devise alternative ways 
of paying international scientific sub- 
scriptions, for example, "but in the end 
you would still be left with a problem 
of public expenditure", said Mr 


Brooke. 

One of Mr Brooke’s senior officials, 
Mr David Tanner, told a separate 
meeting discussing science funding last 
week that both the Government and 
scientists needed to turn their minds to 
selectivity and priorities ff the budget 
continued to fall. 

Speaking to a meeting of science 
writers at the Royal Society. Mr Tan- 
ner said expectations hud to change In 
areas like private funding and research 
grants. 

The theme of selectivity was echoed 
by Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils. He told the Royal Society 
meeting that universities as well as 
research councils must be more flexi- 
ble in times of contraction. Sir David 
believed the traditional departmental 
structure of British universities wbs not 
well-suited for this, and that we should 
make more use of university research 
institutes, as happens in the United 
Slates. 

. . Mr Brooke is a strong supporter of 
the ABRCVcurtent approach to asses- 
.sing priorities. "He told the select 
committee he wanted to record “a loud 


Glasgow in 
monkey row 

The Scottish A nli- Vivisection Society 
has condemned □ Glasgow University 
inquiry into brain damage experiments 
on monkeys as “a covcr-up *. 

An internal committee set up by the 
university's medical faculty has con- 
cluded that collaborative research be- 
tween Glasgow and the University of 
Pennsylvania on head injury should 
continue. 

The inquiry followed allegations at 


the end of the last year by the society | 
that monkeys and Baboons who were 
subjected to pressure to create brain I 
damage in the Pennsylvania laborator- 
ies were being inhumanely treated. 

The society revealed nn edited video 
tape stolen from Pennsylvania showing 
malpractice during the experiments, 
with researchers smoking, and making 
fun oF the brain damaged animals, ft 
was also claimed the animals were not 
anaesthetized. 

Professor James Adams, head of 
Glasgow's department of neuropathol- 
ogy, and his . colleague. Professor 
David Graham, warned Pennsylvania 


‘Keep out’ move for tourists 


Cambridge colleges, which are among 
Britain’s greatest tourist attractions, 
may have to consider dosing their 
grounds to the public if the number of 
summer visitors continues to grow at 
thepresent rate. 

Tne warning comes from Profesor 
Sir John Butterfield, the university's 
vice chancellor, who has written to the 
dty council. The council wants to take 
advantage of the tourist boom in 
. Britain and improve facilities to en- 
courage more people to Cambridge. 

But Sir John said in his letter: "Any 
major increase in the level bf tourist 
traffic will undoubtedly bring nearer 
the time when the colleges in particular 
- will have to consider permanent fclo- 
! sute of their grounds lo the public, for 
at least a major part pf. the. day.' J . 

. VkS yori Know ' tHe ' colleges art 


vote of confidence for the board as an that they would withdraw from the 

instrument for conducting our policies experiments unless they were assured 
in this area",- the laboratories and animal facilities 

- : — : had been inspected by an independent 

group, and that the written protocol 
LT0 jQf tOliriStS ”* r anaesthetizing the animals was 

strictly adhered to. 

anxious not to have to do this. The Hie internal committee, chaired by 
university itself suffers from i nterrup- tbe dean of the medical faculty , Profes- 

tion of its day-to-day business by tbe sor Bryan Jennett, have seen tbe 

congestion caused by visitors in the video, additional tape said to have 

historic centre. . Most view with been left in the camera by the group 

apprehension any proposals which are which stole thernSriginal tape, and 

likely to Increase the congestion."- written assurances from America. A 
, . . , . I ,. . . researcher no longer with the unit was 

Sir John stressed that he did not blamed for lhe ^practice, 

want to discourage tourism from Cam- committee concluded “that the 

bridge, which helped the local eco- experiments are conducted undeT 
n °ta- appropriate anaesthesia and that the 

He said he favoured the establish- animals are humanely cared for be- 

ment of a tourist centre in the dty, fore .during and after th&expcrimcots, 

featuring a model of the university, a and that care is taken to minimize the 

lecture theatre and illustrated talks I number of animals used.” 
about Cambridge’s history. "It would 
make people more selective about 
where to visit, and I wolild personally 


*■!*»*■ »Miw»i¥ m fa yi *vguuiLw>w . ■ iu& i«iu& jviswn sziw wjin^u ui jssuiiuuibk avuift yuuiiuugv a iiuiuijr, ii yruuiu • • But Mr John Robbins, secretary of 

weekSp nore the new standards for the will have to consider permanent tlo- . make people more selective about the society, .claimed 'Glasgow nad 

approyal of initial training courses ! sure of their grounds lo the public, for > where to visit, and I wopld personally "conducted an irilemal coyer-Up and 

ifoul addition staffing and support at least a m jflor part pf . the .day. V , - ; think .the^ u nlye«jty!woutd be . gl ad to sacrificed tta’ 'principles of tpe uni 

wire made available,' • "AsyodKnow - tKecolfegCa art hd!pvdtl?Such a scfieirie. , ' + ■ vcrslty to protect their Staff”. : 

A prominent pioneer with a militant pedigree 




towards education - 
aim.' 


uiuuciua uuiuii) » » unftAd. • 

Polytechnic of Central U*®* 1, '• 



As the first woman pro-chancellor 
ever to be appointed by Birmingham 
University, and the only woman to 
hold the post at present in Britain, 
Miss Jean Wilks has suddenly found 
herself thrust into a pioneering posi- 
tion of prominence, 1 .< ' 

. BUMt' b a rolc for which . her 
towage has prepared Her more than 
adequately! Mltti Wilks is the great 
niece of one of the' 'country!*; first 
feminists, whose refusal to dccept the 
inequities of the -Inland VRevenue 
became a cause ettibri Jiut before 
the First World War. 

“My great aunt, Elizabeth, wps a ; 
very strong suffragette an&tndepen* 
dcnUy-mlnded woman, and as one of 
the first woman doctors earned a 1 
substantial salary, V she $a|d. ; .7 

“But wh«i It camB to paying 
Income tax, she refused to let her 



JaQ for a while. I remember vividly as 
a child seeing leaflets advertising a 
metlpg In supporf of Mark Wilks, 
which was addressed by the 1 young 
BernardSbaw.** 

Miss Wtiks) ,a 'member of lhe. 
university council . ilptc ■ 1970, 
appreciates the rarity of tor ne\r 
position, as One of {he few. women to 


vita) ages between the late twenties 
and late thirties, when many women 
start having families.” ■ 

Miss WUks was educated at North 
London Collegiate and - Somerville 
College, Oxford, and held' a number 
of senior teaching posts before going 
to Birmingham. " . 

. She went bn to become hiadmls- 


for Girls from 11165,(6 1977, when she 
retired with the intention of devoting 
more time to the university. She has 
also been president of the Association 
or Headmistresses and a member of 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
Headmasters and Headmistresses, . 


. . .. , i ■ , i ' substantial salary,” she $a|d. 

'Letters for PUhllcatfoaW^y ; “But when It came to paying 

Tuesday mdrning. ilfiWTOS income tax, she. refused to let her 

short as ^ 'taari^lk^'ipprtCiates rarfty.rif taf hUsbtad AW p^:fta hei', 1 and 

side of the paper. position. • .' tta^b^tfy'he' W^nt fb’Brixtan 

necessary. 7 - • '• "V^'f 


taW an taportant academlG rote In . On her latest role, she midi <( IfreL 
the^eountnr<-: -*■ S ': It is very Important to know exactly 

7 “1 dpn't really blame mate what Is going on-ln Ihe oniversity, 


the? rteHforitLPr.if 

necessary. 


chauvinism. It is true that the further 
you .ro up the higher education 
Kl^raych'y,' the le^s woVneu; you find, 
frut tfiat'Ii foi 1 more to do With ( t he 


what Is going: on jin the university, 
arid to go out and meet as many . 
people, as possible, to properly carry 
out nlltfae soc Infant) official hjndltas 
associated with the pokL“ : " ’■ ’* ‘ 


PhD code of 
practice 

continued from front page 
student through regular tutorial ami 
seminar meetings; being accessible to 


seminar meetings; being accessible to 
the student to give advice; requesting 
written work and returning it with 


constructive criticism; giving detailed 
advice on completion dales of succes- 
sive stages of tne work and informing 
the student of any inadequacy of 
progress or poor standards of work. 

The student's responsibilities In- 
clude discussing with the supervisor 
the type of guidance which is helpful; 
taking the initiative in raising any 
problems; maintaining the progress of 
the work in accordance with the super- 
visor; providing an annual report to 
the head of department and deciding 
when lo submit the completed work. 

The statement should also include 
the procedure to be followed by a 
student if an effective working rela- 
tionship has not been formed 

An assessment should be made in 
the latter half of the academic year 
containing the supervisor's recom- 
mendation on whether or. not the 
student should. be alfowed to continue 
with the work- 1 

On the student's final examination, 
the code urges that the supervisor 
should be the internal examiner only in. 
exceptional circumstances, such as the 
inability of another member of staff in . 
a minority subject . department to 
assess effectively the work. There 
should always be at least two examin- 
ers, one of wjiam should always be 
external. 

The examiners’ recommendations 
show Id take one of the foi lowing forms: 
immediate award of the degree; award 
after minor amendments made to the 
satisfaction of the internal examiner: 
revision and re-submission; formal 
submission for a low.er degree or 
rejection with no right of resubmls- 
sion. 


PROFESSIONAL association 

06 Friar Gate, Ddfby DfiHEZ 
Tel: DERBY (0332) 372337 

PAT provklaa professional and togal . 
services for ledufera In colleges pi all 
kinds, hlsa tuny certificated trade . 
unhm. 

PAT doeanol belong to the JUC.lt Is , 
a condition of membership that 
applicants undertake never to ' 
participate In eirikes. 

Wa wofk tor a Wgh level of • 
professional popimHment among 
teacher* and lecturers; for the 

^ros^eraument rather than Bis 
argument of kirpe; for the 
ertebllsbmarti.of a genuinely 
professional image tor the teaching • 
profession. 

Membership increased by over 26% M 
1964. We conlinue to grow Inal parts' 
bf lha United Kingdom as 1686 
unfolds. We bptiwe that lhe Mure qf' 
the profession tea In. the direction we . . 
are taking,. ; ' 

if you wish lo bone Ider joining us, writ* 
tqr more Information to the fofowtng . 
address (ra ateirip required):, 

; Professfonsi AesodWdaof 
. Ibeofws; Freepost, • 
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SUNDAY 

Decide to keep diary for n week. Not 
sure if I qualify as a *Don“ - not even 
sure 1 Qualify as a lecturer, my official 
title. We'll see. 




MONDAY 

Radio goes onat6.30nni, although I 
have been up since 5am, thinking 
about Youth Training Scheme a rtf 
cie. Cat number one tells me he is 
hungry by purring loudly in my ear. I 
am aware that claws come next if I do 
not obey, so I arise. It is COLD - first 
hard frost of the year, snow and the 
breakdown of my central heating. 
Awaiting plumber’s visit and hoping 
my bank manager will not have a 
heart attack nt the bill. Remember to 

a : phone mid hide it in the 
rig basket before I go out. Cat 
r two has chewed through the 
wire on three separate occasions 
when unhappy with me. Remind 
myself to talk to colleague who 
designs things about Ideas to keep 
wire away from cat. 

One good thing about cold - 1 can 
now wear my outrageous leg war- 
mers (self knitted). Decide on "wick- 
ed witch of the West” pink and black 
striped ones. 

In college at 8.30, hoping to bag 

nhnlnmnlor UnL. .... — _:u. r 6 
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. boot is frozen solid. Engineer col- 
league does his good deedand gets it 
open for me. Wait 20 minutes for 
paper for photocopier. Need to 
Photocopy YTS papers for three 
workshops I am administratively re- 
sponsi ble for . Phone call from one at 
?- 45: „ Uh, two of your teachers are 
"® rc - ** k *h e fit * 1 day of 

term. Uh, didn't we tell you we 
cancelled all college classes this 
week? We meant to tell you . . Get 
in touch with seven other lecturers to 

2 ! th l m .7j ome PM t-timers. some in 
olherbuildlngi and one more *- who 
etsevl ponder— oh yes, me of course. 

Dnve to other workshop I teach in 
-chat about contracts and Invoices. 
Promise (agftin!) to find out where 
contract Is in system; I do find out -. 
every tune - and every time ii*g in a 
‘ different place. There^s a black hole 
be twee nthe principal. County Hall, 
my head or department and me. 
Whenever workshop manager walks 
in my direction with fixed Took that 
says T contract - 1 slink towards lady’s 
room. . ’ . 

'■ k difficult - one girl pivot of 

problems for three months finally 
gets, formal- warning. 

tuesdAV 

JSSI ^^'C ^ quartci-Jjght has 
fal|en off. Car was broken into' 
during teaching in “extended college 

^®l.°" 1 ^ 5 rksllQ PP. re, t lisea - Profra- 
^"Ppw'pfiople obviously jjot 
professional enough, " . 

roil off : 

melans ft pew bunch today. Blue - 
•gH? } eg Start training ; 

to rail jne “Laura" , and’, not ' .. 
Ml«> Ready' myself for the some . ’ 


WEDNESDAY WM 

I Decide on “conservative" brown and I Bill 

i pink flowered leg warmers. Get my I p^Ssi 

\ window fixed, since class Is cancel- I jpSIjig 

\ led. Remind myself that part-timers I T* ■ ’■ 

must still claim. Con frnct has arrived I *'■ sf ’ 

\ ■ • ■ ne cd copy for head of depart- I * v* 

\ ment, cony for manager, copy for I Wk ? >4 

• A neud or department's assistant for I IK ’ . 

invoicing, covering letter to mano- I * 1 

T r fi®r- Check milk - more needed. | * fflPt,* 

; : Priorities - do I write covering letter I * ■■ • •md-i 

Ik or do I go to get milk? Put my coat I ■*“ JK 
on. -I j>,^K| 

. Sort asscssmcn ts into three baskets I 9 /H 
m office for three people to mark. | I 
Hnaily photocopy fast term’s regis- I 1 

ters. Workshop demands invoices I * 
lot immediately because of cash flow I 
cn problems, college bureaucracy won't I MP MBil 
lal invoice until contracts are signed and I fi3£»9F9 
delivered. I HHHjl 

Try to make phone calls on con- I 
fidential cose work. Difficult in staff I 
room with constant interruptions, | Tk.T 
cspcctallv since my desk is nearest I |\| /I 
door. GLC supplies wants to know I 1 MJ 
il what lo do with til mg cabinet. Check I 

ig back rude answer and point him I bv David 

ti- gently towards caretakers. In a col- I f' adS 

is lege with 10 or so assorted buildinos I cr ? P f 
I dotted all over the borough, il could I 
lo go anywhere. I jP e y con , aic 

st Evening: plumber comes. With I 
c henrt in mouth I watch him twiddle p y ’ 7 

E. his screwdriver for three minutes I 
g nnd - hey presto - the system works I kJ COl 
a and costs £4. Blocked pump is all. I , 

0 rake shower in a - now - warm I by Olga > 

c bathroom. I Cmttick r 

1 . Ca " 1 * s . ,ce P- Hot milk at 3.30, I Scn . f - h . 

= shared with cats. Pompous male I ™ h 

s acquaintance recently made state- I ™„ r EP Cmcr 

I mem that "it must be difficult being a I ! 

> woman alone in London". Among "9 

> contracts, car break-ins, central The staff 
healing problems, cats, telephone I dSSST/ 

1 wres and insomnia, couldn’t agree SEP t 

more. ® I colleges of i 

I education a 

THURSDAY &“ la 

Almost get to Natlhc meetina In- I I P a ? a Scmen 
stead , panic call at 9.30 - no teacher tia i!° n - 

in one of the workshops. No cover I *? e mana i 
available - I am usually my own I P radu “m°r 
cover which mnkes things interest- I n . e5d ^JNC i 
mg. Rearrange meeting and get to I tu ?5‘ . , _ 
workshop at 9.50. Try to get trainees I . MrJa . c > D 
to do part of a lesson on tape I team said: “1 
recorder - they refuse. Do It myself I H ro P osed d “ 
cajole, plead, demand.VDb not I Sr WftPBL c i 
understand the fear of tape recorders I i iere wo V la 

and remind myself lo talk to col- I i!^ e ^ e f kl y- 
league about it. Has happened with I ?“ indudei 
other groups before. I development 

TJrce hour meeting in yet another I 9 enUaI ina 
YTS programme about absences and Qat . ? great i 
related problems. Come up with I Wfls nc 

ideas plus form of contract to be put I ? on c 9 Ile S es 

to trainees next week, after hill I L orma,1Qn M 
meeting of programme staff. I figures shoulc 

I rent sectors, 

FRIDAY n .. 

Sneak off for an hour to get hair done I ® OlIC. 
m another college where I am gov- I ’ ■ 

eroor. Cant quite shake feeling of [ fntlfi 
be ng poacher turned gamekeeper, I 
but talk to students doing my hair I l „ '.. i ; 
about security problems - rotning up I ^ Felicity . 
at next governor's as it did at the last I Solicitors whe 
one before. Am to(d the students like I . sion after Aus 
young" person’s hair, oh I compulsory pi 
well, if I can t really be 28, 1 can at I education. . 
le “ 1 be a “young" 381 . I Universities 

^ Back to Hackney, a poacher ohce I Invited by th 
more. Both photocopiers broken, I ; forward coura 

vSESt* 0 #?™*- r eI1 ® n Ice and hurt I society is In. the 
hunself andls not in. Do not panic I foerii. . . 
prevail upon one of my buddjesinthe I . : . Newly-quali 
office to duplicate stencils, then I I . to attend four ! 
spmid two hours stapling them. - I : of the three y 
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I Shinty, the 
Gaelic version 
of hockey, took 

on a new 
dimension at 
Doncaster 
■* College of 
Higher 

! Education this 
week, where 
students 
a embarked on a 

shinty 
marathon 
wearing only 
their 

nightclothes to 
raise money for 
the Ethiopian 
| famine appeal. 


^ — — — — ^ 1 — — 

Non-teachers go for realism 

bv David Jnhhins ..... 


Si-Sa HllSSfe 
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Scots reject proposals 

by Olga Woitas 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scottish lecturers have thrown out 
management proposals for common 
conditions of service throughout the 
tertiary sector. 

The staff side of the Scottish Joint 
Negotiating Committee, which in- 
cludes the central institutions, the 
colleges of education and the further 
education colleges, argued at a meet- 
ing which lasted only 40 minutes that 
there was too little detail in the 
management paper to allow any neao- 
tiation. 1 6 

The management side is expected to 

de L aile ^ P ra P Qsa,s a * the 

next SJNC meeting in a few week’s 
time. 

Mr Jack Dale of the staff negotiating 
team said: The bare figures that were 
Proposed didn't mat* Tnnnk ... 


7 , — ■ •■XU, a ua» tumaei 

time weekly, but did not say whether 
tins included examining or course 
development work. 

Central institution staff had to carry 
out a great deal of work for exands 
which was not done in further educa- 
tion colleges, but there was no in- 
formation as to how the proposed 
figures should be interpretedby diffe- 
rent sectors, he added! * 


-Mr George Livingstone, chairman 
of the Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland 
attacked the paper as outlining "the 
worst set of conditions available any- 
where in education". If the proposed 
holiday entitlements were- added up. 
they implied a 40-week session instead 
of fij e ^ent 33 weeks, he said. 

The ALCES has been particularly 
angered by the document as It has 
currently "withdrawn Boodwill” in 
protest at common conditions for the 
education colleges, agreed three years 
a 8 ° b ut never implemented. 

Ai^ci" lv * n ®u 0no sa * d c b 0 t many 
ALCES members were now pressing 
for intensified action, but first local 
branches would be seeking the support 

, .f boards of governors to argue 
tnBt the proposed conditions were 
irrelevant and inapplicable”. 

The short shrift staff gave the propos- 
als was reciprocated when staff submlt- 

o?[if a ?i C!ai 7 ’ scekin $ a rcstora- * 
bon of the Houghton levels. 

Staff had deliberately not put In a 
specific percentage claim in an effort to 
avoid the annual deadlock when the 
management side says it has not yet 
worked out its budget. However: the 
management side again maintained' 
that it was unable to respond to the 
claim. 


Solicitors obliged to attend 
continuing education courses 

bv Feliritv Tnnal 


by Felicity Joneis . • 

Solicitors yho enter the legal profes- 
sion after August will hove to attend a 

3BS? pr08rarame of c0 ” ,in “ i "s 

Universities and polytechnics were 
by foe Law. Society to put 
I forward courses for approval and the 
MOfiiy-41n.the process of investigating ' 


' iwr me some 

"Af«SOUAmoiittiii7 Are 

fflSSf 8 PTi’wW® omlqoiis-. 
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SSBSJ'S witmS spent 


uct note Wm office saving that 

B art time teacher in YTS programme 
? .'-W 1 , building Hmed 
j“ t terfn for Piitl st cks ahd 
' a m i 1 ?” 1 *' and will need receipt 

, or will have tOTepay moneyi Very 
prude answer from me. . If, however, 

^ fece, P t i h ®y musp’( 
• wcpect dates to-raatchi Ste-my eolf 
league atoqt prelifeinary discussion 
someth! ng io slop tat" 
ft I «an whd has 
Ws-owtk bltycle, it 

;;?W bo a piiw of cako, : " 

u. T X^*JSSJs lra ? i ' t few 


duct 6 e ^ c,ency ? nd professional con- 

? *Dj?b- participants ‘ ex- . 
;pecM by tha third ^ar ofthe new 
progrintme, the new law students 

iW* ? wket: toe prob! 

. tenv at. this stage is measuridiT the 

parts of the’ 
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■;«r?ll? c SiJu dQrs Umvershy. 
to Consider, witholdfnR 'tho 'n&vY 

unless . 
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Jfcar * . Is ^rolwd 




sssasat 

where the demand is. Obviously there 
s not much point in having approved 

gSS’o^&S 

in° rSui! he D,° Uth ' W ^ St ^ r 8 °bdtors 

?JI k ^ P1 y mouth - lD the north- 
east, both Lancaster University and 
Lancashire Polytechnic have /pined 

wider partnership In Leicester- V 
ru^u-iUf ^ ^ ^ h keiy to get appro Valfo 

5d ge> sa^sHpl 

fln^eentont that- NUS nfeet '&) per 

tWs we'ek 'it' had 
'•syjnpatf^jically 1 • considered . HuiiV: 
claim and sent ft- cheque for £900 I 

.1 HDbmrirtnfeilu .Wolf ^ *u2 £ ;V < 


-d and It is unlikely that this will be 
V rejected out of hand by the ernployeQ, 

r- There have been suggestions that the 
unions, who are demanding progress 
id towards the eradication of low pay 
se would regard a fiat-rate £10 a week as 
an acceptable settlement. 

For most non-teaching staff this, 
would mean a rise of just over 10 per 
cent when the pay element in the 

I" EH™ n i WJ is ? per “ nt - But uni ^ 

in leaders feel that because they repre- 
id sent a small proportion of the univcr- 
le sity payroll the difference could be I M 
f- without damage to resources or jobs, 
d Such a formula is less likely to be 
>, acceptable for academic staff, who 
a have higher salaries and form the 
largest negotiating group. Lower paid 
y groups have been given specific pay 
is ments' in the last two pay settlements 
n and some senior academics feel that 
e similar treatment this year would 

s further compress differentials. 

The vice chancellors are expected (0 
y give specific attention to pay problems 
% ro March but are already coftsciqus of 
tha P ressure s on their budgets. 

£ Tne first formal discussions on saS-N 
2 aiy structure and conditions In colleges 
s and polytechnics begin on Monday In 
an . atmosphere totally free of (fee 
acrimony which marred this week's 
• . meeting of the Burnham primary and 
secondary committee. There the local 
authority employers made a forma] 

1 offer of 4 per cent and pressed for. 

1 arbitration when this was rejected- by 
s the teachers. 

It is most unlikely that the em- 
ployers will adopt a similar approach at . 
the Burnham further education com* 
nuttec which is expected on Febniaiy 

•iwi ( 

Skillcentres 
disadvantaged, 
says report 

The unfair competition which exists 
Between training courses provided by 
the skillcentres ahd further education 
colleges could lead to the closure of the 
Tynole Skillcentres network. 

. A paper commissioned by the Com- , ' 
mons select cpjnmittee on employ- 
ment from Mr Andrew , Likienn&n, 
director of the Institute of Piiblic, 5 
Sector Management at the London' 
Busujess' School and a specialist in. 
financial, control, found that within ; 

. terms of Sklllcehtre Training Agency’s 
- objectives .'the decision to elds? P 
centres wpa soundly based. 

The Manpower Services Coramis- .- ' 
sipn decided early last yearJjbflMi 1 ® 
STA should recover Its operating costs' 

: in ■ fell from ..1966^ onward?, and. 
ahoiUd agresslyely adapt Its- training 
facilities to 'jeduce the .income Bhort- 
falj as sooh’ as possible?: '^ '' . . 

'.Li." d t this policy takes noaccounfof • 

the fact, that fimher education college ■ 

. courses .are;.$ub5idized by , the local 
education : authorities : ; through tneir 
' nonpal undergraduate 5 Work. •- ' 

-tM r Llkierman argues that' the coni- . 
P 9 i SElllcientre arjd col- 


■;daim hhd sent ft- cheque for £M0 I - 
?hftlf jfhe sum i HUH- be-i 




!7^nieM;thtt Sk j Ilcentres are prbvid- 
. ing; featui^ wbich cah not be provided 
.through the colleges,; if apprats that 
* th^.^alwaysibe dt ft idost disadvan- 
tageiince colleges already, have their 
- central core; faqlilieS pajd for by local; 
:avthoiirieb to--pto v iiieiifaeix ; . noahai. 
CpurtMftiiHe iraivirhsH.:'u'. - J ,uv:. ' 


ca>. to-..providoiLtheif; poatja 
^:He ;wpdrte.d.^^. ‘,^#*7:' 
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Oxford may ban honours for politicians 


by Paul Flather 

Some Oxford University dons were 
this week considering a move to ban 
the conferment of any future honorary 
degrees on politicians still active in 
policy making. 

The move came after fellows voted 
by 738 to 319 not to confer such a 
degree on the prime minister, making 
Mrs Thatcher the first Oxford edu- 
cated prime minister since 1946 to be 
denied the honour. 

A political bBn was discussed in 1975 ' 
after President Ali Bhutto of Pakistan 
was refused an honorary degree in a 
similar vote in Congregation, the don’s 
parliament. But the governing Hebdo- 
madal Council turned down the idea. 

Now some embarrassed dons, an- 
xious to patch up the university's 
relations with the prime minister, are 
considering a ban on the nomination of 
active politicians to prevent a repeti- 
tion. 

But the proposal would face tough 
opposition from the same dons wno 
refused Mrs Thatcher the honorary 


degree. They see their move as a 
deliberate rejection of Mrs Thatcher 
and her education policies - not a vote 
against honoring active politicians. 

The wording of any resolution 
would be crucial. Thus Signor Alessan- 
dro Pertini, the president of Italy, who 
was voted through an honorary degree 
this week without any opposition, 
would as a head of statebe considered 
no longer “active in politics.” 

This week’s vote is being seen os a 
powerful signal to Downing Street that 
enough is enough as far as education 
cuts are concerned and that Oxford 
dons really do care Bbout less fortunate 
colleagues in Salford, Aston Bradford 
and other universities as well as about 
cuts in colleges, schools and nurseries. 

The seventeenth century Sheldo- 
nian Theatre was packed for the 
debate and an anteroom was wired for 
sound for the overflow. Academics 
had deserted their laboratories and 
studies in droves. 

The tone for victory was set by 
Professor Peter Pulzer, Gladstone pro- 


fessor of government and public admi- 
nistration, who asked if after all the 
normal routes of protest had been used 
whether the dons were any bcltcroff as 
regards education cuts. "Do we have 
any shots left in the locker?" he asked. 
“To say no Is to send a signal to the 
Government that enough is enough.'* 
To vote now, he continued, was to 
urge for the immediate, drastic, and 
radical reassessment and reversal of 
policies hitherto pursued. 

Two types of argument were put 
forward by the supporters of Mrs 
Thatcher - that by clear precedent the 
university should honour one of its 
most distinguished alumni, and that 
not to do so would be an illusory 
gesture which would bring Oxford , not 
Mrs Thatcher, into disrepute. 

In measured tones Professor Pulzer 


In an impassioned speech Professor 
Denis Noble, professor of cap 
diovascular physiology, speaking for 
science looby, rounded on 
10 said the opponents were 


the strong 
critics who 


was sen 


iously jeopardizing 
s for which the uni 


laid into the argument over precedent. 
He bowed before its weight and 


aid 

respect to its power. But, he said, no 
one had automatic entitlement to any 
public distinction and this was a time to 
break convention. 


Heart professor cut too close to the bone 


the central 
university ex- 


For SirPairick Neill OC,. warden of 
All Souls, friend of the prime minister 
and vice chancellor elect, it was a black 
day. He opened for the supporters 
with a learned, lawyer's speech, accus- 
ing the opposition of trying to "subvert 
a long honorable tradition at the 
university". 

There was support for Mrs Thatcher 
from Lord Quinton, president of Trin- 
ity College, who labelled the oppo- 
nents either “ideological zealots bent 
on attacking the Government however 
they coufd*or "academic stars” wor- 
ried about their own research 

Dr David Coleman, fellow in demo- 
cracy at Linacrc College drew jeers 
when he suggested Salford may even 
have benefited from Us recent 44 per 


Professor Denis Noble, professor of 
physiology explained why he had 
taken on the task of telling thB press 
just why so many dons were opposed 
to Mrs Thatcher’s honorary degree. 

(< I must be one of the saddest 
professors ever to take up a chair at 
Oxford just at the very moment when 
the rug Is being pulled out from 
under the seat of my research team”. 

Professor Noble heads one of (he 
leading cardiac research groups In 
the country. He has just been 
awarded this year’s British Heart 
Foundation gold medal for his work 
In building up a model of how cardiac 
rhythms operate. 

It Is a uiuque endeavour which will 


allow drug companies to test the 
effects of new medicines In say deal- 
ing with a cardiac arrest. All his 
overseas counterparts are amazed 
that he should need to waste any lime 
searching for fends. 

Yet more and more of his time goes 

K redsely on fids. And with the 
ledical Research Council set to cut 
some £4 million - Professor Noble 
himself sits on MRC committees - It 
will mean that unless he finds new 
fends to meet his £60,000 a year 
annual budget his 10-strong team 
will have to start winding down after 
October. 

“We are knocking down the very 
cathedrab of our intellectual enter- 


prise, the areas which have been our 
greatest source of pride,” he says. 
“That Is why I and others feel so 
deeply that we arc willing to risk 
people accusing us of being petty and 
spiteful over Inis Issue.” 

What annoys him even more Is the 
general chaos he believes Is being 
caused by the random manner In 
which Government cuts are being 
carried out. 

Professor Noble graduated from 
University College London In 1960 
becoming an assistant lecturer until 
1963 when he became a fellow at 
Balllol, where he now heads the 
graduate centres at Holywell Manor. 


cent budget cuts. Dr Nicholas Shrimp- 
ton, on English don at Lady Margaret 
Hall , taunted his colleagues that few hi 


redbrick universities cared much for 
the so called “academic leadership" of 
Oxford. Professor Michael Howard, 
regius professor of modern history 
warned against “scapegoatism. " The 
Disposition would be judged "short- 
sighted, self-centred, petulant, and 
realty rather silly," he said. 

But the opposition was not out to 
relish its victory. Professor Pulzer and 
Professor Noble both said afterwords 
they now hoped the message had been 
conveyed to Dawning Street, A 
spokesman for the prime minister 
replied: “IT the dons don't want to 
confer the honour, the prime minister 
is the last person to wish to receive il.” 


Britain plans 
national 
space centre 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Government is to set up a British 
National Space Centre to coordinate 
an expanded programme of space 
research and development, in re- 
sponse to new European and Amer- 
ican initiatives. 

Plans for the centre were announced 
by technology minister Mr Geoffrey 
Pattie onTuesday, immediately before 
he flew to a meeting of European 
research ministers in Rome. The Euro- 
pean meeting, the first bringing 
together ministers from the member 
countries of the European Space 
Agency since 1977, was expected to 
approve a package of new proposals 
for international collaboration, 

The ESA sought two resolutions 
from the meeting. One rives the 
go-ahead for a long-term European 
space . plan- including an expanded 
science programme, the “Columbus" 
project seen as Europe’s part in the 
proposed American manned space 
xfation, and development, of the 
Arfane rocket. Hie second 'resolution 
should open the way to set up form# 
negotiations with the' Americans on - 
the prerise terms of European partf- 
ripation in the space station project. 

Mr Pattie said Britain would recom- 
1 mend that the ESA member nations 
responded . positively to President 
Reagan’s invitation to share in de- 
velopment of the space station. Bri- 
tain's contribution is expected to be 
the design ’for ^manned space plat- 
form by British Aerospace. 

This will only cost £7 million foe the 


early design stage, met by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and industry. But the 
Sciencd and 1 Engineering Research 
Council fears it will, hnve to meet a 
commitment to a separate increase in 
the ESA science budget - which Bri- 
tain will try and set at 3.5 per cent extra 
a yftar - without any extra cash. 

The new National Space Centre may 
.play a role in resolving problems like 
this. It is the Government’s answer to 
calls for a national space agency to 
unite the dlsparftte interests of the 
DTI, Ministry of Defence and the 
research’ councils. But the exact form of 
the centre, likely to be based at the' 
■■Royal AirOT&fr Establishment. at Facn- 
, boroiigh, has not (been decfdeds i'.-: . 



Students took 
their demands 
for better grants 
and an end to the 
cuts (0 the 
Department of 
Education and 
Science In 
Waterloo Ihjs 
week. 

Their 

torchlight vigil 
was the 
beginning of a 
week of action 
designed to take 
the protests not 
only lo the heart 
of education 
decision-making 
but the 

constituencies of 
education 
secretary Sir’ 
Keith Joseph and 
prime minuter ’ 
Mrs Margaret . 
Thatcher. ’ 




Still asking 
after 22 years 

Nobody could accuse the students at 
Aberdeen College of Commerce of 
acting hastily. They have finally taken 
militant action in support of a students’ 
union - 22 years after first asking for 
one. 

At present, sole facilities for the 
2,600 students are a common room 
which can hold 180 people, and the 
college canteens. 

PNL evidence 

Members of the public, local MPs 
and councillors and all interested 
parties have been Invited by the 
Inner London Education Authority 
to give evidence to the Browne In- 
quiry Into the Polytechnic of North 
Loudon. The Inquiry, chaired by 
Miss Sheila Browne, principal of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, had 
its first meeting last week. 

Nice work 

Napier College in Edinburgh has re- 
vived the "auld allianar between 
Scotland ami France with a concordat 
between itself and Nice University in 
Edinburgh's twin town. 

Nouvelle idea 

Goldsmiths* College Is to be the first 
English-speaking centre for an 
“Observatolre du Franca is Con- 
temporaln”t one of the worldwide 
networks of observers of new words 
appearing in french, mainly via the 
mass media. New French words 
discovered by staff at Goldsmiths' 
and elsewhere In London University 
will he sent via the college's computer 
to the archives of the Paris-based 
Institute National de la LangueFran- 
qalse. 

Strike averted 

College lecturers in Cleveland have 
cal lea off their industrial action aftet 
top level talks over, the terms for 
setting up a new training centre which 
they feared would take' away their 
work. 


Cert edited 

Every kind of ' qualification from 
CSEs and GCEs to first and higher 
degrees Including those awarded by 
professional associations and institu- 
tions Is listed In the revised IStfa edition 
of British Qualifications published 
yesterday by Kogan Page. The guide 
also lists all the universities, colleges 
and. polytechnics which .run the 

S r late courses leading to those 
ations, together with course 
entrance requirements, £19,95 hard- ! 
back and £14.95 paperback. 


Mature student grants row 


The National Union of Students in 
Scotland is fightingStrathriyde Region 
over moves to reduce grants for ma- 
ture students, and to axe bursaries for ' 
“second chaqce” .students. 

; ' Strathclyde Region has discovered: . 
that it overpaid £356 ,000 over ’ 
the last three years to mature students 
on further education bursaries. The 
region had paid the students a higher 
rate including an allowance for living 
away from home, since as mature 
students, they were assumed to be 
independent. 

However, the region claimed its 
solicitors said this overpayment was 
illegal, and that the tower rate would 
have to be paid from this term. Some 
400 students have now been told they 
will lose between £400 and:£500. : 

But NUS has taken legal advice 
which suggests that the students can be 
seen as ^an exceptional case* since 
they have budgeted on the basis of the 
higher gram, and thafStrathdlyds can 
make a policy decision to maintain 
their grants.- Strathclyde itself is now 
seeking further legal clarification. 

Mr Aiftn Snmrt, president qf NUS 
Scotland; said: “Students are being 

S nalized because Strathclyde is in- 
mpetent; People are panicking, and 
a number of people have not cashed 
their grant cheques, because some of 
.thorn , frankly. -are,. goingjQ, JwQjto 
withdraw from co«i»&.aftd; 'wiUjbe 


better off on the dole." 

Ironically, the other NUS battle 
with Strathclyde hinges' on whether 
students are better off with unemploy- 
ment benefit rather than council bur-. 


New YTS will pay £30 a week 


- SwfelySfc's 1 educ^to^fco&irtffitee 
has voted to axe £3 million in bursaries 
to 1,800 students over 18 who are 
studying for Scottish Certificate of 
Education and A level examinations ip 
further education colleges. 

The roihmitiee's convener.Dr Mal- 
colm Creep, assured members that 
students would not suffer hardship 
since it seemed likely the Deparlmpnt 
of Health and Social Security would 
support the students. ; 

It it did not, he ergiied, the region’s 
contingency fund would pay the bur- 
saries. ■ 

But NUS has attacked the decision 
and today is meeting regional council- 
lot? in an effort to have it reversed 
when it comes before the fullcouncil at 
tlie cno of this montb. 1 '■ 

. NUS warns that there are already 


whereby 

studies cannot exceed 21 hours a week . 
Local DHSS offices interpret the reg- 
ulations diffiercntly, with some count- 
, ing jraM tfme,, stycly, at bqme* and 
htfeftJtKMkc.^qourSjMiii m*. 


by Patricia SaqtmelJi .. 

A two-year compulsory .Youth Train- 
ing Scheme canying; a £30-a-wcck 
aliqwaricqls lUcely to be outlined In a 
urccif^ap^fo- MftrCh as part- of pew 
education and trailing plans for the 
14-18 age group, prepared by Lord 
Young the minister without portfolio. 

Both, the Government and Lord 
Young are understood to have 
changed tltcir minds about introducing 
a White Paper. Instead a Green Paper 
is being pressed, with consultations 
Lasting upto six months, ending in time 
for an announcement at the Conserva- 
tive Party conference. .. 

■ Lord Young gave tho first indication 
of what his new education and training 


Training Scheme, perhaps providing a 
longer period, of training. 


“The storting point is clear, JLord 
. Yotingsafd. “We mdsf accept and gire 
.i.explicq reqogniridn tb the objective qf. 



a 
Idal 

barriers between academic and voca- 
tional learning, and to build a system 
of education and training which is a 
continuing ' preparation for. employ- 
mem.'* 


• Manpower Services Commission, 
area offices were picketed. yesterday 
by the Youth Trade Untort Rights 
Campaign, as part of the fight against 
making the YTS compulsory. . 

plans -might be which ho add ressed the • 

W Eduction Officers k» . 

' • and expects several hundred 


He said he would like to see a system 
which contained too new elements as 
.well as routes to higher education. One 
would , be technical and ■ vocational 
education for 1 - pupils-. aged. 1 14'.and 
above.; .This would give -them the 
opportunity to rat to know about a 
range of occupations and ideally pro- 
vide some work Experience. 

The second would be work-based 
training for those who left school at 16 

nrH .< .S.11. tIJ 


^ThiAwouldhtoW pntoc.vxu»Ligg.Yqiub . ; 


young. 

jseoplc to take part. In addition dele- 
gates were to present a petition outlin- 
ing the case against to key area offices 
In London,- Liverpool and Sheffield. 

The campftign plans ta; present a 
petitjon to the Prime Minister and MPs 
on February 28 during a mass march op 
Parliament and the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission. By then ft hopes to 
have collected 234,000 signatures, the . 
number of .16 and 17-year-olds claim- 






UEA censures Easier to 

council member 8 et t0 

by Peter Aspden _ fhp hcit 4 

A member of the University of East ^ ‘.'“"happy tllC UiXL 


TIIKTIMKS IIICMKR KIIIN'ATlONj 


by Peter Aspden 

A member of the University of East 
Anglin council, Mr Ian Coutts. has 

•SS.-^ n W t ! b X ,hc council for 
misleading and inaccurate 
nmmvatfcM], about non-tcchina ex- 
penditure in the university. 

^ore made >n a letter 
to The Times , in which he claimed that 
as a member of the council, he had 
been regretfully unable to obtain any 

^Mnditire" leVe ' ° f " 0n ' lc ” c,lin8 
The council said Mr Hu. tic** ™ 


TTic council said Mr Coutts’s re- 

^tpSSdfS' fcSJ’pSjJS with 

befo * A« * a 

UEA's information officer, Ms 

«2SH n fi- Mi 5S2f* said in the lhree years' 
since the 1981 cutbacks, the council 
hnd approved reductions in non- 
tcachtng spending of just under £1 

!he y ^ PCrCCm ’ wilh 

That compared with cuts of 10 per 
cent m academic departments over the 
same period, she said. 
nJ*" 101 ! officials representing 
fWr M /^ h nfi slflff and students called 
lor Mr Courts to be expelled from the 

th P Ull m«i but 1 'f y were dcfeatcd and 
insteS ,10n ° f ccnsure was Passed 


The council said it was “unhappy 
that after it had made a decision about 
levels of expenditure at a meeting 
when Mr Coutts was present, he took 
his minority view into a public forum 
and wrote to the “Times” with mis- 
leading and inaccurate information, 
without any consultation with univer- 
sity officers". It also dissociated itself 
from Mr Coutts’s views, as expressed 
in his letter. 

“I have been on the council for ten 


■ urc L-uuncii ror ten 

years, and have consistently criticized 
the amount spent on student welfare. I 
tnmx that as much money as possible 
should be made available for the 
purpose oF teaching and research." he 
S8.IC1. 

He said he had voted against stu- 
• de P ^ v,n8 t * ie ‘ r rooms cleaned, the 
subsidising , of creche facilities and the 
bunding of houses far students with 
children. 

Tt is amazing that although we are 
poorer than France and Germany, we 
provide students with residential 
accommodation rather than have them 
living at home. It is a waste of 
resources." 

‘‘W 181 od «r group of 18 to 25-year- 
olds have help to dean their rooms, 
and have 55 porters and security staff, 
as n| UEA, who arc twice their age. 
supposedly looking after them?" 8 


lUUMHg uill 

Concern expressed over 

hv Pn(rin,'« P ■ _ ... 


by Patricia SnnrineJIi 

£“5* *i? at Government’s newly- 
3525 J 1 ^ of teacher education 
JJ. u ' d innovation were expressed 
this week by Professor Alec feoss of 
Ivorsny of Lancaster. 

so, "e of the criteria might be 
sound, the principles underlying them 
car «foi scrutiny. It is to be 
SSSf.lSm.» tb P- l ?gy. Government in- 

and experimentation so necessary In 
solving, the difficult problems which 
haw to be tackled," L said *** 

■ “f add f d there were require- 
2SS whlch “Mid be interpreted fn 

ere h tn n 2L5* lo c *? e course* develop" 
era to produce what they assumed 


JJSSU ™. af f h the criteria rather than 
JjJj* th j ir °r Professional judg- 
manI * ?, nd P articu, arly that of those 

turn rhLm eaCh C0Urse - This ““W 

turn them away from thinking through 
so J u*ions to problems and 

eS5i£S S?f needs possibilities, 
earlier Professor Ross had advo- 

Tsn ihe need for ti,e des, ? n 

d ““raw to continue to be 
flexible, innovative and alive. . 

He strongly defended the ■ “inte- 
grated model of initial teacher educa- 
• on leading to the BEd against a 

in rerenf fc r h n !i Cnf Op ' nio " wbich 


! by Felicity Jones 

Law graduates are finding it easier to 
become practising barristers contrary 
to common belief according to a 
survey by the Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Service working 
P«rty on the legal profession. 

. Oxbridge graduates have double the 
chance over polytechnic graduates of 
securing tenancies in chambers and 
achieving their ambition of becoming a 
barrister. ■ 

The survey is the result of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 366 law graduates 
who comprised 25 per cent of the 
graduates of the 1979/81 academic 
/ears who went on directly from their 
aw degrees to the bar final course at 
he Inns Court School bf Law. 

Judged against their own goals, 67 
cr cent of those who wanted lo 
Mpme hamsters have either 
cnieved them or anticipated success 
:t against 53 per cent in a similar 
irvey earned out in 1981. 

The report concludes: "Despite all 
ie opinions expressed on the subject 

L r ™ n,S .,£ :arly ? u S§ esl thal « has 
scome a little easier ui the last few 
:ars to find a tenancy.” 

7? C k Endings confirmed the widely 
neld belief that Oxbridge graduates 
are most successful, with 70 per cent of 
law graduates from Oxford University 
finding places in chambers compared 
Cenl l 5 ,m other universities 
the P 0, yteehnics. 
nr £TT ed u eas,er to make a start in 

5J»n " he Pf 0V]nces ‘han in Lon- 
don where earnings were 6 per cent 
h.^er with lower expenses, P 
White the successful barristers can 

1980 a KjT^“l°“ r .8 r . adu ? tes 0? 



Ken. University’s 

Guide for student teachers 

Stlld^nl IPUrhnrc - 1 


Student teachers should spend no 
more than 70 per cent of their time in 
classrooms when on leaching practice 
according to a new guide. 

They need more time for prennra- 

!i°A“ d r arkin $ ,han experienced 

teachers, the National Union of Stu- 
dents says in its teaching practice 
charter, which is endorsed by the 
country s second-largest teacher un- 
he Notional Association of 
^hoolmasters/Umon of Women 

The charter appears in the guide 
fr* P“ blls h e Q this week for all 


■ 11 

new technology 


i_ u j:, onan uak- 
• a)!’ : dir ®cfo*- -Qf the govcrnment&’s 

notS in information tech-: 
notogy, said this week. ,' ! 


1 nai spot oaciF^ ‘ 

TTteaovernmmii ^ advisory body on 

vreek JhaT" ” n8 recommc nded this 
week that one-year business studies 
courses should/be ended from t^ ' 
year but that similar ccmrsS 

d f S1 ® n technology should 
continue for a nother two yearsTi” 

role is stressed 

:.5gisadt?S|. 

1 ijj : by the- Department of 
Education and Science 'to increase the' 

: waduates had S- 


inon ; “Vr“Y ta ,- luur graauates of 

£20 0fW 1 n ad 8I ;° SS earn,n 8 of 
*zu,00u after 18 months - most of the 

*[1“ “ ^ro earning less than other 
Si°ir «r«r 6 “ rly -j 
I £? ° f the 23 j8 radu “tes of 1980 In \ 
and tE'Vt* 8ross £7 ’°°° or 

sitr ™ ,nc ° mc iewi « 

renecfed m the provinces. 


puDiisnca tms week for all 
teacher education students by the two 
organizations. 1 

„ 6 uid c says that no teaching 
practice student should be asked to 
cover for an absent member of staff or 
for unfilled vacancies. 

H.3 eachin8 , practlce ls intended to 
Jfvetop and assess your skills in a 
controlled environment," it advises 

“ver, often at short 
notice and without adequate prenara- 

non fa n„ ?busc „ f Stag piiX™ 

Practical advice on tenemng Icchni- 

ques and styles Ls included in & gSIte. 


MHriiiig with the dreaded fins 
You should stand in yourte 
having put the finishing S 
your preparation and awth 
of vour first class,” it says. 

* You are no doubt fA 
upprehensive, the cocfidta*, 
thought you felt is gradually an! 
through your shoes . . . A/kS 
the class will outnumber m ha 
substantial odds. 

"Nevertheless you havefe* 
tnge of several more years' mat 

of life . . , On BVBrnnn vm.TujBln 


pltife . . . On average you^Kq 
intellectual advantage ovtr tbi 
muiorlty or your class and (UsU 
tual advantage has beenfmAeta 
by the benefit of higher eduA' 
llie guide also warns ah 
teachers about their appesmak 
maculate standards of appeampi 
imply a high expectation of add 
of behaviour, while a setOfm 
enec suggests the opposite, aijs 

An Education Student's Csik| 
Teaching Practice, NU$ ind.ll 
UWT, Hlllscourt Educalkm.C* 
Kcdimi, Birmingham B45 5R1 


' u i " jj . . in iimguiue, K euiial, Binning 

1 ack of education research criticized 

_who fold a . emphasis on sional imrinni 


many of those present were it. 
“bout the cnsunl sprouting of*J 
sional purtnersnip' owiw 
throughout the country is 
cnce of the DBS circular JW* 
criteria for approval of ledetae* 


la8 * : - •" tonchcri In c " w ‘ho DBS circular J# 

iSsive r,f° eS not L » avo an ' ~®® d ^ , Jb Ic h,.Mr Johnson admitted is criteria for approval of tedetei 

SBJSPL'Sf THIS “nn eounttfSuh circuit me 

|;4T^S 3 Lg w-Mirr 

i wmm asassafi 


iCTvv. a 1 m found- ““«r. its 

praento fan InsmnlSnt ^ S “"'I'mtan.eoursw fana 

pdy.ip tamJto cop, the ^“8^ tat, contjfaylng 


aaj;.- TTT 8nd b ^> ar 


the ftw 

Swt-'TS 

we shMld not 
. from doing everything 

/. • “ Cd \* ira ^ fl* 

Sltf SEi If only 

SS£.,^ d ‘efcrisfon fo ahow 




■sssaasM 


A dramatic 


^ but lte iohj. 

mSnftSJl?* J*- M bfdeffpHe 

«f outdated Worldiu 
P^ctb?** and Ineffident ^nw 
pri^.Vi^Ow mineral gtrfiSwa* 



Mr Johnson said Leeds had hem. i^W' , ,n fe Uio B » 
involved In sotting up n rtoffil S ?. cfc clarificalfon wlifch.wW 
fesslonal partnership committal hiKR ? i,e mmmll leek with qnohW«fj 

added: "riiero arc P a [St Kl« ,oms L " r do 1,01 bcliovj lh«g 
about professional parlnorshhfKhJ l. ces h 9 vc ft bnslli Cor commBJ» 
?eejt as more tV!E2 TSEJft 5 C 8n,d - “tf w not care* 
During discussion, it was SSr^thot trying? ilW ° y f f » m whalp<rt ^ 

LA . wJder disenchantment wjtli 

I \ 4 IrO • Hobh 8 8 Gnomic policy, . 

LJL 1 i^la All this now makei IJJ{| 


kn 


w picture oegins to emerge 

}jaj»ply no longer the ca* W • :; i;. , . . ® 

Sj-Saa aSS 


T/ •*« UU 

communities 
within, id 
connnrba 
conunute (6. 


l.foaoy; 
fr°m sftuut' 




are ; to T a 

liSSpaflE 

mi SS&Si atxai 

r, f® ^ ckafly has ' 


■ iiutt umnw "irt 

awkward for the “expscaw 
Ihe Tory party. If the tdliitg 
Jhat InflaUon Is not baing IJ 
low enough) the present i*** 
pbfky Is becoming too 'Ml 
the Chancellor la too (MM?; 
Jower Interest rates la 
boost growth) that big 
dangerous for the bwuM 
ments and are at; 
prepared to overlook th*M| 
the nubile sector bojrroiM ra, 
fowest by inlerriatfowl 
end ignore the extra OTjg 
. revenue front oil plrfcddifj 
then what hope haitewerfWff! 
the argument lor! nlort; jJJJ 
spending on tbe infrasfiw^" 
op services like ediK^uaB?-^ 
• The psychology of th* 
what It is, hoirtftfr'k'ilSJSJ 

[lire drtinad 8 * 11 ?' 
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Cash call FCS saturates union election 

|T1 by David Jobbins tested by Conservative Student Union- is seeking' a second term in office, s 

■*■*■■■■ J ** 1,11 ists, the group working within FCS to “They are treating the student mt 

. Conservative students have carried out bring about constitutional and political menl as if it was a public school pri 

1 9 AITA1 , I their threat lo flood the National reforms in ihe NUS. One of ils rounder I do not believe the majority 

J. ^ |J vFJ. t Union of Students with nominations members, Mr Chris Davies, currently Conservative students, let alone 

■IT for its national executive. the onlv Torv on the NUS executive, is Dartv which finances FCS. will tole: 


by Patricia Santineili 
New resources must be provided for 
jobless youngsters if the benefits of the 
Yonth Training Scheme are not to be 
undermined, a new report published 
this week says. 

The report was produced by 
Youthaid and the National Youth 
Bureau after examining post-YTS 
.provision throughout Britain. It found 
that although widespread, provision 
tsuffered from lack of funds, Govern- 
ment support, strategy and local coor- 
dination. 

“In particular, local voluntary 
groups are so desperate for cash that 
they compete for funds rather than 

■ w «. _ r 


cooperate in provision. Much of the 
local provision depends on the good- _ 
will and work of dedicated people. 1 


Lack of resources often means that 
only advice can be given when jobs or 
education are vitally needed,” the 
report says. 

The report calls for action on four 
fronts. First it wants the Government 
to determine a national strategy of 
opportunities for wbrk and training for 
all those leaving the YTS without a 
job. Second, it says that existing YTS 
schemes should have extra funds to 
enable trainees to be properly sup- 
ported in their search for work. 

Third, the report calls for employers 
to be given subsidies for the costs of 
paying and training YTS leavers, and 
replacing the existing Young Work- 
ers’s scheme. Fourth, it says provision 
should be locally determined by a 
partnership of local authorities, 
businesses and voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

Speaking about the report and call- 
ing for Government help, Mr Paul 
Lewis, Youthaid director, said that the 
Government had put huge resources 
and political commitment into the 
YTS. 


by David Jobbins 

Conservative students have carried out 
their threat lo flood the National 
Union of Students with nominations 
for its national executive. 

The Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents, the official party student orga- 
nization, has nominated up to 10 
candidates for each of tbe five full-time 
NUS posts which will be contested at 
the Easter conference. Their avowed 
aim is to disrupt the conference. 
Several of the nominations are for 
people who played a prominent role in 
reducing last December’s NUS confer- 
ence to near chaos at times. 

Among those contesting the pres- 
idential elections are Mr Guy Roberts, 
from Leeds University, and Mr 
Michael Dark, both of whom are 
associated with the Monday Club, and 
Mr "Wee Harry" Phibbs, the former 
right-wing chairman of Westminster 
Young Conservatives and now a stu- 
dent at Thames Polytechnic. 

But the elections will also be con- 


tested by Conservative Student Union- 
ists, the group working within FCS to 
bring about constitutional and political 
reforms in Ihe NUS. One of its founder 
members, Mr Chris Davies, currently 
the only Tory on the NUS executive, is 
standing for president, and the CSU 
will also be fighting three other sabba- 
tical and three part-time seats. 

Mr Davies disassociated himself 
from the “beadbangers” of the FCS 
and expressed the hope that their 
actions would “not detract from one of 
the most positive Tory campaigns for 
years”. 

CSU intends to bring forward its 
alternative strategy designed to make 
NUS more effective and less political. 

The FCS nominations were lodged 
before they could be discussed by the 
organization’s national committee, 
wmch was due to meet this week, and 
are likely further to antagonize NUS, 
wbich is already angiy at the alleged 
activities of some prominent mem- 
bers last December. 

NUS president Mr Phil Woolas, who 


“Now it must embark on a major 
hew effort comparable to the ' YTS 
itself to give work , hope and income to 


those young people leaving YTS with- 
out jobs. Tne dole should not be their 
introduction to adult life," Mr Lew» 
said. 

In its specific recommendations for 
the various sectors, the reports says 
that education and training providers 
should look at ways in which their 
provision and resources can become 
more accessible to more young people. 

‘ They should for example look at the 
match between current provision and 
the needs and preferences of the whole 
client group! and make foil use of the 
.21 ana 12 hours rule by designing 
courses wbich they can attend while 
unemployed without affecting their 
entitlement to benefit. 

' fn addition the report recommends 
that they offer advice to local projects 
and help to develop courses in new' 

: areas such as self-employment or com- 
munity work, and for entry to second- 
year courses.;. 

The research was supported by the 
Calouste Guibenkian Foundation, 
Cadbury Schweppes, General Elec- 
tric Company, IBM, ICI Petrochemic- 
als and Plastics, Lloyds Bank and 
; Stewart Wrigbtson. 

Jktit-YTS Initiatives by Youthaid and 
[ the National Youth Bureau available 
. from either 9 Poland Street, WC1, tor-. 
17-23 Albion Street j Leicester LEi, 

- f6.50. . • . 

Liberals probe 
student finance 

: . The Liberal Party is setting up its own 
-'lAquiry into student financial support, 
but unlike the Government’s review it 
is intended - to CQver all post-16 stu- 
dents. "• i *- .... 

Chaired by Mr Clement Kretid MP V , 
■ the party's education spokesman, it 
will consider evidence from a wide 


Scientists from Essex University*s physics department examine the 
findings of their research on semiconductor physics. Professor Brian 
Ridley of the department has just received a £183,632 grant from the 
Science and Engineering Research Council to help his research work. 
Outside binding for his work in the field now amounts to £678,266 
over the last two years. 


Distance learning proposed 
for social work training 


by Felicity Jones 
An agreed system of distance learning 
study could become an integral ele- 
ment of social work training, if tbe 
.proposals of the Central Council for 
Education and Training in Social 
Work are accepted by the field. 

AH students would 6e expected to 
have at least one year of full-time 
education and training to qualify for a 
single certificate. 

But full-time study would not neces- 
sarily be college-based. Proposals put 
by the Coundfin its paper 20:3 Policies 


based study with increased require- 
ments for study and tutorial time by 
means of distance learningand agency- 
based study with block release at 
college as possible options. 

The council has put its weight be- 
hind a single qualifying .award to 
replace the present Certificate in So- 
cial Work (CQSW) -far people tyho,; : 
hold postx in social work and the 


recently introduced Certificate in So- 


■dal Service (CSS) which coven a ranee 
of jobs. The planned single award, 
however, would have two routes to the 


- certificate to replace the existing dual 
system. 

The decision to have a single system 
of awards was taken at the October 
meeting of tbe counci! after a working 
party chaired by Professor Phyllida 
Parsloe proposed controversiaUy that 
there should be two levels of awards. 

The latest policy document sets out 
tbe proposals around which a series of 
consultation meetings will be held 
from the end of next month to judge 
what the Implications of the single 
award will be for the educators of 
social workers. 

It is also planned that the current 
minimum period of training before 
qualifying will be extended beyond 
two years. Soda! workers have, a 
shorter period 'of traiping compared 
; r with most oflier '^fesiiow. wftb si/W-' 
tar responsibilities. 


is seeking'a second term in office, said: 
“They are treating the student move- 
ment as if H was a public school prank. 

I do not believe the majority of 
Conservative students, let alone the 
party which finances FCS, will tolerate 
this sort of thing; for much longer and. 
.feel it is about Time responsible Con- 
servative students stood up to make 
their own views felt."' 

There is considerable concern with- 
in Conservative Central Office at the 
activities of the FCS, but a recognition 
that there is little to be done to curb its 
excesses. All the signs are that party 
leaders and senior officials would pre- 
fer a less flamboyant image from FCS 
and would be inclined to support 
moderates who found deliberate dis- 
. rupt ion of democratic organizations 
too much to swallow. 

They share the view expressed by 
party chairman Mr John Selwyn Gu tu- 
rner almost a year ago that students 
should join in their student unions and 
argue Conservative policies from 
within. 


Enterprising 

graduates 

praised 

Lord Young, former chairman of the 
Manpower Services Commission, has 
praised the Scottish Enterprise Found- 
ation as “a major step along the road 
that other institutes of higher educa- 
tion should be following”. 

The foundation, based nt Stirling 
University, aims principally to boost 
small businesses. Two years ago It 
launched the Innovative Graduate En- 
terprise Scheme designed to help 
graduates set up their awn businesses. 

Lord Young, speaking to a group of 
graduate entrepreneurs, said he was 
encouraged to note that of last year's 
17 business ventures. 11 ranging from 
computer games to country kitchens 
and soft toy manufacture, were now 
trading successfully. This year, more 
than 2,000 graduates had come to learn 
more about the scheme at conferences 
throughout the country. 

“There is no doubt that when .the 
talents of the academic world are . 
harnessed to entrepreneurial talents; 
the results can be dramatic,” he said. 
He added that much of the credit for 
the scheme’s success must go to Profes- 
sor Tom Cannon of Stirling's business 
studies department, Sir Kenneth Alex- 
ander, Stirling's principal, and Sir 
Monty Flnniston, who chairs the 
foundation’s advisory council. 

“Your university is showing iust 
what can be done in Great Britain, he 
said, adding that Britain had been' 
markedly less successful than Us major 
competitors in encouraging small 
firms. • 

In the UK, business and making 
money had been traditionally looked 
down on, and there was no doubt that 
in some cases the academic community 
and helped reinforce these attitudes, 
Lord Young claimed. 

“Particularly in the past, all .too 
many academics managed to convey 
the impression that their efforts. had 
nothing to. do - and ■ should have 
nothing to do - with the day-to-day 
world* of business success or survival. 
They wpts aboVwSH ihiir, pwsui&g the 
finer points bf life." 



Warwick invites co-driver on to campus 


Warwick University and Austin Rover 
have annopqced plans to .establish an 


advanced technology centre, to be run benefits of the widerboftimunily, there 


.. range of people by March so that the 
party can be- ready to respond to any 
' Government proposals. Its aim will be 


to devise a policy which will underpin 
the party's established policy of wlde- 
- nine access to higher education from 
-traditionally . . under-represented 
^groups. 

■ ' But the party, hopes to avoid .the 
'^ inquiry developing Into a further 
'.grants versos loans tussle. Mr Freud 
said: “Student loans would in no way 
I; ' make trie jump up and down and say 
"/ ‘over my dead body*; But no scheme 
has been put forward which would do 
-* anything but frighten students." 


jointly on the univeriify campus. , . . , , . 

The new centre will provide pur- manufacturing industry, 
pose-built research faculties Ip carry The centre will have ah important 
oiit projects for Austin Stiver, using training role, complertenting thp uni- . 

"new blood* ehtrants from the uni- ' varsity’s integrated graduate develop-, 
veraity. About £5 rnilUon has been ment scheme. ■ 

invested in the centre, which is the first Mr Jack Buttonvorth, (jie universi- 

of J(s kind In Britain. . • ty's vice chancellor, also paid tribute • 

The scheme marks the latest stage in to . the concept behind : the establish- - 

tbe partnership between tbe company , ment of the centre. “As a nabob, we 
and the university's manufacturing have always enjoyed the reputation ;of 
systems engineering group, headed by being great innovators, 1 but wb are 

Professor Kumar Bhattachama. often ilnable : lo , capitalize on our 

He said: “Thera have been Govern- innovations which ore then developed 

ment reports over many yedrs urging in other countries, where the main 

Closer cooperation between academica benefit is then reaped,’’ he said, 

and industrialists. This project pro- . “I welcome this joint venture as an 
vides for that cooperation m d way imaginative and effective means of 

which is unique in the United transferring the best of university re- 


velopment is integrated directly with 
the best practice In hospitals for the 
benefits of the wider community, there : 
is a parallel in dur relationship with 


Professor Kumar Bhattacharyya. 

He said: “Thera have been Govern- 
ment reports over many yedrs urging 
Closer cooperation between' academics 
and industrialists. This project, pro- 





u intiuti i no hi i iviin wn u i rii wviniti ii 


Usage and 
abusage 
of training 

As a living language, many English 
words undergo significant changes In 
usage In a relatively short space of 
time. It is beginning to look as if the 
words '4 raining” and “retraining" 
are undergoing a major change. 

For most people’ the word “train- 
ing" Implies preparation for some 
kind of employment. Increasingly, 
however, “training” and “retrain- 
ing” are being used to mean not 
preparation for work, but some kind 
of activity, allegedly employment 
related, because for political reasons, 
we must be seen to be "doing some- 
thing" about unemployment, since as 
a society we seem unwilling “to" do 
the only (< somethlng" which could 
really alleviate the situation - ie 
create jobs. 

Training - genuine training of 
young people and training ana re- 
training of adults - for such real Jobs 
as there are ls dearly a high priority 
and one which has been loo long 
neglected by Britain. However, If we 
use this undoubted priority as the 
excuse for switching Increasingly 
scarce resources from one area of tne 
education system to another we are in 
danger of compounding the depriva- 
tion of people who are already among 
the most ill-used In our society, 
because we will be offering them 
neither meaningful training, nor any 
of the other benefits which some of us 
at least still believe education cap 
bestow. 

Higher. education is Increasingly 
being urged to serve its “market" 
better. Usually this means the 
“switch" to enable more courses to be 
provided in the technological areas. 
Government policy ensures that this 
can be done only at the expense of the 
non -tech oologies! provision, but the 
"market" of higher education must 
be much more than training, for 
industry, although this Is a crucial 
part. 

The old liberal conception of 
education as a process training vnlve 
in its own right Is just as valid now .as 
It has always been, a valve which is 
equally relevant for adverts as for 
young people. 

The board of the National Advis- 
ory Body is just beginning the early 
stages or its next mqjor planning 
exercise. This exercise will produce 
frustration, posslbtyanger, certainly 
criticism and a vast amount of work, . 
both for the NAB secretariat as wed 
as for institutions. When it Is con)- ' 
pitted few are likely, to be happy, 
although many will probably be 
resigned and some no doqbt relieved. 

But, to misquote tbe famous, NAB 
Is the best planning body we d ‘hav** 
.’arid ^ whatever. straleg^ri the NAjLis 
fitting ffl adopt in order, yet again, to 


fitting tb adopt in order, yet Main, to 
try and squeeze a quart of higher 
education out of a pint pot of re- 
sources the needs of adults In. Ihe 
widest sense must be recognized and 
catered for. 

This must include the recognition 
thal needs differ In different parts of 
tbe country and that what might well . 
be appropriate in ffae relatively 
affluent Soulh East can be at best 
inappropriate and at worst totally 
irrelevant in, for Instance, the North 
West. 

Institutions which are already rec- 
ognizing this In their programmes 
must be supported! those which are 
not must be encouraged to do so, ■ 
. • If life NAB foils to do thlsi it will be . 
acknowledging thar planning In the 
public sector is unable to make even a 
mor - contribution , to . easing the 1 
greatest social tragedy of the decade. 

Peter DBwstin 


Kingdom."- - • , • - ■ ■ 

“just as medical research and de- 


search directly into the industrial 
sector.” 


Professor Bhattacharyya'. cooperat- 
ing with manufacturing Industry 


The author is general xtertfory qf /he 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher /Education 
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Geochemists 
find answer 
to the stars 

from William Norris 

u . , WASHINGTON’ 

8®*" from the University of 
£ a w ° rk ' n 8 at the Los Alamos 

National Laboratory m New Mexico 

S&SBa* geochemical data which 
of mS de answers ‘o the formation 
of our solar system and the stars. 

in are us ' n 8 a new nuclear probe 
on a microscopic stale, how 
^i emen,s L ar ? dfetiibuted in 
JSSprf. 1 **. synthetic materials, and 
“ sampl f s .' Results from these 
, fna >' c *Plain how the geologic 
M?Mir a !? WCre forn,ed . how fist they 
?5. edl a ?i whal che mlcal procra- 
K Th^ C ^ r ^ d .i dunng ,f| eir formation, 
n™?? SC,e V f,sts nre “sing a Von de 
Qraaf accelerator, one of rho early 
atom smashers to generate miilion- 

This nuc- 
lear probe, designed by Carl Maa- 
giore, provides a unique and powerful 

aus m ge v° iogic s - 

^ ho u | destroying them. 

‘he new | 


overseas news 


Bonn to join space project 

from Barbara von Ow c , J „ 

Europe, Japan and Canada in inin in Annrf from iivlmiiii 


from Barbara von Ow 

■n, n MUNICH 

tne Bonn government has taken an 
•important step in moving Western 
Europe tnwarHs a hint. t~ 


Europe, Japan and Canada to join in 
the space station project, which the US 
plans to launch in 1992 - the 500th 
anniversary of Christopher Col- 
umbus's discovery of America. Bri- 


Europe towa^ a fe^US* Sri 

tfe 81 "nfanneT*® 10 ,ain ’ France and fyj are expected to 
station ° Amencan manned space announce their decision at the ministe- 

cun .. . . ... nal conference of the Rumman Snor* 


station. 

Following months of deliberation, 
tlie cabinet also decided to contribute 
to the development of an advanced 

version of fhe Adana c..™ ■ 


Apart from lech no logical und scien- 
tific interests, the planned cooperation 
in spnee between Europe mul the 
United States carried great political 
significance for transatlantic relations, 
lie stressed. During n review phase 
over the next two years, which will cost 

Hi'miQivi a filial «r nkJ mil ■■■• . 


space announce their decision at the ministe- over the next two years, which will cost 
ition \ ? f *£ e European s P ace Germany a total of DM l W million 

ss .£EHF^ “ sSfeartiM- 



French proposal for participation in a pcans thaf the cSorinraf S' Eu , r °" ^ \ Vcsl Germans expect tough 
purely European space shuttle project E^hind thASSSt^ SS 1 ? °° " e 8°! ,a,mns with the United States, 

to be called "Hermes". S™ ® ate *? nd but they want to avoid repenting the 

Mr Heinz Riesenhuber, West Ger- !wlSe! ffi !£ h ' “ nfav °urablc conditions of 8 Fhe 

pT!LTr ' te'ofresearchandtechnolo- Spacelab project, in which Europeans 

ct, said Bonn was willing to nut some close th ?gap. failed to win much in the wnv «r 


— c.o umiom into project "Col- b£hnni n ».. i* ■ — 

“.ft? European P L of the SJ^ifdSlES^* iuniiMiy uiuuBi once acscriDcU as "the 
££2*1* 'y manned space station rionf tSfrouId ^rcaTimmelSlS hi' J igg ? . l .P pescnl fo lhc Americans since 

fSRJiMsaiss; ^?sri , aF = ?? «™ssyts?sriF 

Bonn's rontribution to project Col- ESmtoi? w'ih S^SSJrS 1 .^ 8 ' Abovc aII > thcrc would Imvc m Im -i 

sSSSSriw rs&assSSS 
■wraertgie EffiS gtea 

l^esco withdrawal may signal more 


„ ■ I Claims that the new 
fn« L 3 ? • technique is similar to nssemb- 

iS«J« r, ^ ,eJ, P w P uzz,c - R escar- 
!^ flre .' S!11 ? «■* accelerator in an 
unconvcntionaT way by taking complex 
, m n alCnaJs . or “whole puz- 
a, * d non-destructivcly separate 
obemical components with the 

S: I p w™ s b f„ , ^r rm,,,e how the 

A-rays, nuclear reaction products or 
- yields dues* on 
Jj2 v 2 u *f of ? Q( ^ element is present in 
h !/ e .°? heimcfll samples. 

Mr Maggiore. who is a physidst in 

saw C f e hit 0 ?h?^ IV u I< ? n at ^Alamos, 
SS* ™* f® technique enables his 

& k r?!? r w d 2!? ,ed i uestlons 
ajout the complicated problem of 

^*Fnr 0 »L On ! n • B0to 8*c materials 

sysasrfcSKFis 

mi ®J®prooes. Analysing these 
w,g ael P to understand the 
rnechanism and the scale of "nebula 
condensation , which formed the 
and how these bodies 
Kkf!^ thdr layered structures,"- 


«n esumarea 
um 7.4 billion over the next 10 years. 
Bonn s contribution to project Col- 
umbus (37.5 ner cent) would be the 
biggest of all European nations, giving 


Sir Joh: not worried 


- - 

from Geoff Maslen 


' Swa 11 ^ to ,eave unesc ° 

at the end of this year may signal a 
g** of withdrawals from intema- 

tl1n? 0 ^!^^ :r, tf l e , a P° kes nian denied' 
that Singapore s intended departure 


high by compamon^t™ mm? oto haw U Jfh?i’ e IIl ?kin ^ i LM'“ r 1,,nl lhc J' 

."sjeb >°iir r Sln8 “‘ 

ately more. p a.Jh 0 Malaysian government said 

Singapore’s budget contributions in- de ° si0n wa s completely 

SW "SSSfRa 1 ” gTui ■ S * ASEAN dC partiiere! 

S ofU n «co, an „ ualbudgetofJ g 1 

Singapore has always played an mmy benefits” from 

active part within Unesii and acknot- » lamhS d J a .l al presei ? 1 involved in 
ledges that UnM/v* c»m i . . number of the orpanbntinnv ...i 


_7“ • u«w sianas at u.uy per 

Son. nCSC0 S aan “ al budget of 

Singapore has always played an 
active part within Unescb and acknow- 
mflt S t | ,at . Unesco still has a useful 
fa j *' said tfie spokesman, as 
! nt ? fl i S ?' d state > Singapore had to 
usedto* ItS r ® sourccs were carefully 
Of „ ,fS ° w , n iotcrests first. 


a number of H . u evolved m 

aaaftSSSW* « « 


riTTa. A.; ■ mreaiened to witH- 
S'Jy Hc said that Singa- 

pore s mam reason for withdrawing the flr«V tmJ u,‘ J, !F 1,ore would be 
Sir" EJ f ‘ he ;««ss,Ve^ draw ‘ ™ W ° rlcfna,ion to with- 
Sing a po re i,%SX U Se WhiCh Dr S hbourin 8 «™«trta have 0 x- 
v| £“f get contributions from' indj- and ofnrSk a ^ urprise at thc d «isIon 

jJjSl k° , ? lbc J Nations are calculated Sout^P^f ^°! n ““y Association of 

° bMl ■ ° f ^°° mlc ^ bave Ul be^l 1 u^ , i‘ l T., C ^ n ,^ 


ion f " ur i nniiand s fore- 

hl-J^LL _ t fn flirt m* 


f k r n | f tiu UUK« 

ing for fhe h fe inCS < ! ,l . of fi c inl sneak- 

.SS?fi^P ubl *? common l htu hLn 


i itiiwiuig at me awarding ofo 
degrees to controversial poCtfc 
crs. 1 he outrage of someth 
ut thc university’s derision loa 
honorary doctorate In cjvilin 
Thatcher has its echoes in ft 
podcs. 

Queensland academics hnti 
criticized a decision by the its 
the University of Queendudb 
an honorary law degree to Ac 
conservative political leadtU 
Ujclkc-Pclersen. Queewhiid 
rian, Dr Ross Fitzgerald, c afcj i 
senate to reverse us “outraiaB 
sion" and said if this wasootdDi 
academics present at Iheftrid 
walk out to symbolise their & 
Dr Fitzgerald said thepofaa 
law had both been poililctali 
the 10 years Sir Joh bad Betas 
I of Queensland. To award hiotii 
rate of law would place the i 
Q ueensland university sytfeai 
slate of ridicule, DrFitzgeflldia 
woufd be grossly dcmeaninfl.*. 

Given that the premier ui 
Queensland through a poUikdi 
innndur (hat gives hu rcad^ 
Nation nl Party amajorityofian 
only sonic 31) per cent of the wW 
that hc has opposed most of** 
reforms which academld ws 
their opposition to the aid * 
expected. 

sir Joh, however, dMdl 


: S-g jfa-iatr— 1 555 H 

evolutionary growth “ssagia... 


premier said he was 
what ucadoniics thoi 
sion. They were just 


the IbriUri ^ toppled KiSKr* 1 d P ^ d«l with fhe f h 7^««dM|»bnveiodo wiwpt 

SSSS»s3ES S 

three unlversiifes with 15 oODxh^f 7*% university refonn bHIinlSS totake. The the develonln^l^ Particularly importantfor “ ,,d mcc h«»lcal engine* 

f;SSS? XSSBVPl S®«Sir 

s^ r ™ ,ed Ghbw, n ^ cj !** “**»• «»?«?! 


SSKsst : SSaSiSffi 

^ libraries for 2nJ? n °! her twite b via , the wj 

JJ^on jlmhed loaii. . courses for which studfifl* 

^plaints atstudent - 1 ' ltJJ. 811 " released for special ptotfJ 

■ Of ’’fniHiLl •• P 0 ”®dS a ! i ■.•■■H 

uister himseir v i M ^. departure from these methods^ 
^ " :i n i h W»°«1 with the suggestkm tbl 

nf f^OnLlw. i dentllhhwi ImiiM* liavp.l 




.. ., j " V, Kur( wm me tuggeswu " 
of teaching in gnej, S*I aob 5f d > 0l mg men would hart 
“•/tefsttyon the basis of thelr mqil 

affijid based on ««i P ^ L?? 14 ®” wllh uiriveptotiiMte* 
IBS* |W«i acdvitlM :• SSl al ^ nd ■« thlrtf of the .-popjiti 
, , f hwrt.nW 


S 1 ** !*»*« proposalhas not raM i 
Symbolic, perhaps, of what thj 
repel soldiers who came down Iri 




; * .• i {■ r i, ^ f. * * . 1 1 w j j « r i 4 1 i r 1 1 > it 'i :i 
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overseas news 


Californians fail Irish drop plan for student loans 

to make the grade 


from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 
The percentage of graduates from 
public high schools wno meet admis- 
sion requirements to California state 


universities, dropped between 1976 
and 1983, according to a recent study. 
The California Commission on Post- 


secondary Education, which con- 
ducted the survey, noted that the 
decline matched the reductions in 
grade point averages and decreases in 
verbal and maths scores on thc Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. Thc University of 
California and (he state university 
system consider these criteria for de- 
termining students eligibility. 

The survey showed that 13.2 per 
cent of public high school graduates in 
the state met 1983 admission require- 
ments, down 14.8 percent in 1976. Thc 
California state university system re- 
vealed n similar decline of 35 per cent 
from 1976. 

“We have some work to do” con- 
ceded William Honig, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Hc says 
be will emphasize a more academic 
curriculum for both elementary and 
high schools. 

Mr Honig thinks that in past years 
educators have not been sufficiently 
committed to having the admission of 
minority students as a major goal. 
Other factors that contributed to the 
decline, he said, were difficult econo- 
mic times that decreased family sup- 
port for higher education. 

“Today youngsters are willing to 
take harder courses. There's a diffe- 


rent attitude now. In the 1970s people 1 
said ‘Don't make an effort. Get away 
with what you can. Don’t go to 
college'." 

The survey found that among tile 
diverse ethnic groups. Asians recorded 
the highest rate of eligibility followed 
by whites, hispanics, and blacks. 
Asians received thc highest average 
scores for the mathematics section of 
the entrance test, while whites led in 
the verbal portions. 

“Asians received tremendous family 
support for going to college. This helps 
them a lot, said Mr Honig. 

Among male and female graduates, 
14.2 per cent of the women in Califor- 
nia's public high schools met Univer- 
sity or California admission standards 
in 1983, while only 12.6 per cent of 
men were eligible. 

Thc study also revealed that Asians 
were the most likely ethnic minority to 
enrol at thc University of California 
and schools in thc state university 
system, and that Hispanics were the 
least likely. 

In an effort to turn opt more qual- 
ified students, thc California state 
university system will phase out most 
remedial English and mathematics 
courses during thc next five years. This 
will force high schools and community 
colleges to upgrade their standards. 

This year 52 per cent of the state’s 
freshmen needed remedial courses in 
writing and mathematics. The uni- 
versity hopes to reduce these numbers 
by 1990 to 12 per cent in writing and 8 
per cent in mathematics. 



from John Walshc 


DUBLIN 


Proposals for student loans seem final- 
ly to have been abandoned by thc Irish 
coalition government. The idea is stilt 
officially “under consideration” but 
Mrs Gemma Hussey, thc education 
minister, said last week that a loans 
scheme “dues not seem to be a runner 
In thc shon term”. 

It is known that her officials were 
never enthusiastic about ihe idea. But 
they were under pressure from the 
finance ministry and also, it is be- 
lieved. from the Taoiseach I prime 
minister). Dr Garret FitzGcrulo, who 
wns understood to favour loans as well. 

Thc scheme which was invcsiigatcd 
would have involved a reduction in 


Scientists support law change 


A 1 “young scientists" conference in 
. Poland has pledged its support to the 
amendment of the 1982 law on higher 
education, according , to the official 
Polish news agency PAP. A press 
release said that thc conference 
emphasized that "all employee groups, 
students as well” ought to have influ- 
ence on the work or universities and 
colleges. This remark is somewhat 
ambiguous, since one of the main aims 
of the reform is to restrict the decision- 
making powers of the student commit- 
tees and of the junior lecturers. 

The 1982 law was a watered-down 
version of a bill proposed during the 
Solidarity period, which gave con- 
siderable autonomy to the universities, 
including the participation via elected 
student delegates in the decision-mak- 
ing processes. 

Pressure to reform the law has come 
primarily from the minister of science, 
higher education, and technology. Dr 
Benon Miskiewicz, and has been 
strongly opposed m academic and 
student circles. One of its chief oppo- 
i neiits has been the Main Council for 
Higher Education (a creation of the 
Solidarity period),, which consists of 
one representative of every university- 
level institution in Poland (except the 
Catholic University of Lublin, which 
dpted out). 


The Main Council takes the view 
that, even if some amendments to the 
law are necessary, introducing changes 
so Boon after the original enactment of 
1 the law can only be destabilizing. 

The underground Solidarity press 
has come out strongly against the 
proposed changes. Early drafts of the 
changes, leaked to the underground 
press in October, were vehemently 
denied by the minister, but the official 
version turned out to be virtually 
identical. 

The changes would replace elected 
deans and rectors by ministerial 
nomiees, deprive collegiate bodies of a 
number of rights which would be 
vested in selected nominees, remove 
from these bodies representatives of 
students, junior academics and non- 
teaching staff, and entitle the minister 
to suspend or dismiss any lecturer or 
even- whole faculties on political 
grounds. The student “self-govern- 
ment committees'* at present elected 
on a personal basis will be remodelled 
on the basis of existing student and 
youth organizations, alt of which are 
Party approved. 


This will effectively remove from 
student activity former members of the 
banned Independent Students’ Asso- 
ciation (NZA) of the Solidarity era. 


Dr FitzGerald: favours loans scheme 

Military jail 
for professor 

from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 

Professor Daniel Atnit, the head of 
the Hebrew University’s physics In- 
stitute, has Just completed a two- 
week stint ui an Israeli military 
prison for refusing to serve in 
Lebanon. 

First Sergeant Amit, a leading 
figure in the 1970s in the Communist- 
aligned Hadash movement and in the 
commitee of Solidarity with Birzclt 
University, was called up for reserve 
military dutry three weeks ego and 
was told he was being posted to a base 
In Lebanon. He refused to go and 
after three days of consultations 
among the country’s military brass 
was sentenced to a fortnight of 
Imprisonment in Military Prison No. 
Six. Following his release early this 
week be was widely interviewed in 
.the Israeli press. 

Professor Amit Is one of about 150 
Israelis who have refused to Serve in 
Lebanon and have been Jailed, some 
of them repeatedly. Many other 
Israelis have avoided reserve duty in 
Lebanon on medical or other pre- 
texts, some have simply been released 
from service without Jail by sym- 
pathetic commanders. 

Professor Amit is now a leading 
figure in the Israel Civil Rights 
Association, which fries to make sure 
that the civil rights of Arabs In the 
occupied territories are respected by 
Ihe Israeli government has formally 
decided to withdraw from Lebanon 
backtothelnternatlonal frontier, the 
need to reftise service in Lebanon has 
been eliminated, 

A leading left-wing activist In 
Israeli academia for the part two 
decades, Professor Amit backed off 
from his communist affiliations dur- 
ing the early 1980s. 


that if these bore any relation to thc 
unit costs, the charges In some cases 


would be “staggering”. 

She said a loans scheme was fraught 
with difficulty and so far she had not 
been convinced that it was a solution to 
thc problem of financing higher educa- 
tion In Ireland. 

Instead of loans thc government is 
pressing ahead with plans to increase 
tuition fees ahead of inflation. It wants 
thc percentage of college income de- 
rived from fees to increase over the net 
few years; at present in thc universities 
between 20 and 25 per cent of income 
comes from fees. 

Only a third of Irish higher educa- 
tion students get their fees paid for 
through grants or scholarships - in all 
other eases the students pay (hc fees 
which can amount to IRil.000. 

The government proposes to raise 
fees again by 10.5 per cent next 
autumn and this has sparked off. pro- 
tests by the Union of Students in 
Ireland. A scries of occupations of 
government offices took place last 
week and further protests arc planned. 


Finns and Russians celebrate 
30-year ‘special relationship 9 


Florida’s footballers overshoot the mark 


! from William Norris 

■ ■ _ WASHINGTON 

t The phenomenal rise in the fortunes of 
Florida University’s football team, 
''which Won only a single game in 1979 

■ and yet playedin championship finals 
- for the last four seasons, became 

nationally ranked, and won the South- 
' eastern Conference championship last 


: year, has now beeii rttplained - to the 
acute embarrassment of university 
.authorities. 

In the most severe penalty ever 
; ; meted but to a university, Florida has 
been put on probation for three years 
by the National Collegiate Athletic 


Association, and barfed from appear- 
ing on live television for at least two 
years. . . 

Florida's sin, In short, was to buy its 
way to success. An Investigation by the 
NCAA found that it had made under- 
the-table rash payments to prospective 
student athletes, given free room and 
; board to supposedly “unaided" fbot- 
.. bailers, ana sqcretly scouted leading 
1 players from competing teams. 

The uhiversity has also used an 
.excessive number of coaches to recruit 


new athletes- The NQAA president; 
John Toner, described their actions as 
“a deliberate and calculated effort to 
do anything necessary to achieve a 
superior football team”. 

The case will evoke a wry smile from 
those who have always suspected that 
such practices were not unknown in 
American college football. For the fact 
of the matter is that a successful 
football team means a good deal more 
to a university than the mere kudos of 
winning. It means hard cash. In the 
case ofFlorida. the port of the penalty 
which will really hurt is ' ihe ban on 
television appearances. This will cost 
the university an estimated $2 million. 

Thc NCAA Itself has been in trouble 
over the televising of college football 
games. Until recently it had a virtual 
monopoly over contracts with the 


monopoly over contracts with the 
television Companies, and distributed 
over $35 million to affiliated universi- 
ties in 1983. Then the Supreme Court 
rtepped in and ruled in June last year 
that the association was in breach bf 
America's anti-trust laws. 

In spite of this, however,- the rival 
College Football Association which 


negotiations for Its awn two Vear deal 
with the televisibn companies. The 
CFA stepped in last year when the 
NCAA’s contracts with various net- 
works became effectively void after 
the Supreme Court ruling, and orga- 
nized a one year television package Tor 
its own schools, while other colleges in. 
the Big Ten and Pacific Ten athletic 
conferences negotiated their separate 
television deals. 

This led to several lawsuits being 
launched against (he CFA by some of 
the television companies, alleglng that 
association was tunning the same sort 
of monopoly as the NCAA. These are 
still pending, but the CFA is going 
ahead With. its plans. • ’ 

The Universities- themselves, .who 
used to do rather better under the old 
NCAA arrangement, are less thfip 
happy with the situation. None the 


less* thfe 


has 63 members, has decided to launch behind them. 


is, except Florida. Marshall C riser, the 
Florida University president, laid after 
the NCAA ruling that he felt the 
college had been loo harshly treated, 
but he was. glad the issue was now 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Thirtieth anniversary celebrations of 
an inter-govcrnmcntal agreement on 
scientific and cultural cooperation has 
prompted members of Ihe Finnish nnd 
Soviet Academies to wax eloquent 


Academies to wax eloquent 
about their special relationship; 

The agreement is one of a plethora 
signed Tn the woke of the 1948 


Friendship Treaty that defined Fin- 
land's strategic importance to thc 
USSR while allowing the Finns 10 
remain non-aligned and to preserve 
their capitalist system. Bilateral deal- 
ings in education and research fit 
neatly into the institutionalized 
framework, and each side professes to 
a spirit of balanced give and take and 
equal benefit. 

Professor Kai Otto Donner, chair- 
man of the central board of the 
Academy of Finland, said that 200 to 
300 scientists of either country 
travelled to undertake research in the 
other every year. In money terras, the 
partners contributed equally lo the 
scheme. 

Under a separate accord between 
the two academies signed hi 1971, the 
focus had fallen on such aspects of 
regional cooperation as geological stu- 
dies of the Baltic and Fuuioscandina- 
vian Shield and biological investiga- 
tions into the distribution of Eurasian 
fauna and flora. 

Soviet researchers were happy to 
gain access to libraries and literature in 
Finland, and they had cooperated with 
the Finns in excellent theoretical work 
bn low temperature physics. Unfami- 
liarity with each others' languages was 


"Travel and bureaucracy have been 
problems, but things are becoming 
gradually easier,” Professor Donner 
said. "Though joint projects have to be 
approved by the respective academies, 


personal contact makes scientists want 
to pursue studies among themselves. 
In this respect the Russians are foam- 
ing from usand cutti ng out thc red tape 
- it could be part of their efficiency and 
productivity drive.” 

Scientists covered by the scheme 
appear unlikely to be politically com- 
promised by the enormous rap In the 
way each country functions. This con- 
trasts, for instance, with the dialectical 
contortions indulged in at inter- 
national conferences by Finnish 
psychiatrists whenever motions critical 
of Soviet psychiatric abuses are tabled. 

Just how sensitive this issue became 
in foreign policy terms before tlie 
USSR left the World Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation two years ago is depresslngly 
described by the Finnish artist arid 
writet. Carl -Gustav Lilius, a “dissi- 
dent" belonging to the country’s 6 per 
cent Swedish language minority, in a 
new collection ofpotitical essays enti- 
tled "Makt och Mardrom " (Power and 
Nightmares). 

• within the respective academies' 
remit there is little danger of scientific; 
exchanges harmful to either signatory 
state - partly because. Finland^ milit- 
ary strength is st ric My. circumscribed by 
international treaty. There is a theore- 
tical possibility that Finnish resear- 
chers who have worked in ihe West 
could pass on strategically sensitive 
information, but dearly the onus on 
preventing technology transfers 
frowned upon by. Washington la' on' 
firms rather than individual scientists. 

“Nothing is to be gained by restrict- 
ing the availability of basic research 
data" is Professor Conner's scientific 
assessment. “Ail it does is to dejay 
things in the Soviet Union - but the 
devdopments eventually come about 
anyway", inter-academy working 
groups extend well beyond pure and 
applied sdence to history, philology, 
and folklore. 
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John Linklater continues our series on the new universities with a reassessment of Stirling 

The young upstart 
makes the grade 


On the day it opened, Scotland's 
newest university was giving thought 
to the sartorial appearance the first 
intake of students might wish to pre- 
sent to an expectant world. 

Freshly commissioned, and avail- 
able for purchase from student grants, 
was a stock of official university blaz- 
ers. These garments bore a crest only 
recently approved by the Lord Lyon 
Kmg of Arms; a trusty bridge, a 
castellated tower, smooth running wa- 
hys and three volumes open for gentle 

To 167 undergraduates who had just 
completed registration this ensemble,, 
m silver grey against • , maIecllilc ,, 
green, suggested connotations which 
were all too familiar; school uniform. ' 

Tn erefore, it was as blazerlcss guests 
that these students (observed by one 
rontemporarv commentator as sport- 
ing among their number a beard, n 
imni-sk |r t and a lapel badge reading, 
Get Started ) accepted the invitation 

dinner" C Staff ( ° Sl! t0 * cthcr 01 

Thus, on September IS, 1967, the 
university of Stirling had made its first 
innocent attempt to establish n suitable 
identity. Not tor the first time in a 
histoiv thnt has been short, often 
turbulent, always exciting, image was 
sc ' n . l ? be fl central preoccupation. i 
Stirling should be forgiven its early • 
betrayals of insecurity. Scotland's [ 
eighth umveraty, it was joining a t 
venerable club in which the longest t 
serving members were actually proud r 
to be called "ancient", the distinction r 
applied to the four oldest seats of d 
higher learning. . „ 

Like most victims of club snobbery it u 

was considered to speak with a inferior 
sort of accent. It dared to bring a new di 
terminology of “campus", "semester" oi 
and continuous assessment", one it ft 
was all to easy for the old hands to « 

patios fC aS 3 Vu,fiar Ame ncanized bt 
innewati ° f n ®' s Unification with p|| 

: 5* * ■" to 

tions. There was ample scope for a eh 
fresh approach and t here was consider-- na 

p Stirling, mi 

MalechkC blazers might be out, but let 

feS® "? lakc , ln therc were of 

3,000 applications for 150 places in the 
first year, a pattern which has re- ab 
niBined consistent to the present day - D |i 

EhnS t£ C W 1 ?) t0 Irritation of ft 

^ predicHn * |y 

demise of the university:- since .it.:. a b 

JXS&frfP typically Scottish con- £ 
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i than narrow specialization. 

It prompted further scepticism over 
the academic value of Stirling's de- 
grees in which, to quote my own 
example, an English studies graduate, 
arriving ultimately at a specialization 
,n .Sottish an( f American literature, 
could focus en route on history, along 
with education, religious philosophy 
and music. Yet if Stirling encourages 
such flexibility, it is rigorous in main- 
taining its own keen standards. De- 
spite tne fact that the university was 
conscious that much would be judged 
by the progress of its 1967 intake, that 
the impression would be out of all 
proportion, there was an element of 
nithlessness about the 11.5 per cent 
drop-out rate at the end of that first 
year. Many had failed to meet Stirl- 
mgs expectations. 

Dr Cotterel! had talked about stu- 
dents as pioneers and there was at least 
one sense in which this was true- 
finding a way about the campus in the 
k° sl da ^ ! 970 the main campus 
buildings and residences still lay some- 
where between architect’s plan and 
In those days a student 

.imam hwulf — » . 



UNIVERSITY OF 
STIR UNO 

STUDINT CARD 

Registration No. 

700078 


1971/72 
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iNuad for. tha .^hieM«i of iht 
narnod studont. Report toaaotonoa.'. 
•nil Iff fouhd return to ttra l/ntor- 
■tty Rocertti Offloa. 

and did, take up their places on 

cnmmiG In m. .. V w 


Signature 

above-named student la a member 
of the University of Stirling Student/ 
Staff Club (Students' Union}, 


buildings and residences stillTa“ome- campusJn earlJ Fefnire«nS ,aCCS ° n face,ift (as if 11 needed U). 

ysM SLS iSW um/ ,iK ” 4'S ™ fiSJStfJSS 

if ^cwIntroSm * rem0le OU,po “ "»rc were 11 for wlSg ■J^ fr ^» P^ 1 obe|^K|,, te 

•bK,T»WE" 

. sate 


electric cable or two. shuffle along a 
gang plank over mud (there was a lot of 

Wh.iW’ i° br ? k trough to some 
lecturer holed up in a remote outpost 
of a seminar room. 

place made mnrp Hramati’n f i 


place e Je more J™ J" wi ff > found , 

them than on students. The agRrSlve- 'ffl™? ' fe Wll i. 5 Ve was purely 
lyphalljcWaUacOmoaum/n&d: sJ 


^ f ih fi?' baS ® d i“ rn,b § loSt,r,in 8 ' 
S rvA 1 POPflp® 1 . Ihe late Dr. 
Tom Cottrell, said of the kind of 

diversity wished to 
*T lon ®*. n n 8 y° u ng men and 
VP intellectual ability* - 
people of wide cultural interests rathe 


_v - wuubj « nu services - 

the absence of creche facilities. 

I he fracas proved to be predselv the 
excuse so many people had £2 

disdoifnnrv T** P ralon 8? d inUividiml 

H , hearings only delighted 

S?rlL ini^ n J 0ycd 11,0 P n)s P e et of 




sih STS- 

underlined another significant nJJ- -t® 0I E Protest. 

w nothing else visible of mi nov^ffoll Vnfaefr h?*^K cuttln 8 s 
outside world, for 3 ie good reason that thnn r ^Srierabout that event 

SdrlinsHtoH wa, a rtevi. " S’ ■J he “ft? ™ » 

. away, Everything was laid on 'from E n. d , lt , was badi y tnnn- 
pbst-offiqo and supermarket to recS? Queen' hSSS^tf WQS not with the 
. j.°n and aim ihq.i re . StudunB could, 


aggaassaSB 

•s^VWiaf- 

aSS?gsfflK( 

.was tne first base from which CiirWn.r 
could expect to niiurlS, Prinmcl w ? 
given to renchlnjj „,| H EgStE£ 


Stirling’s sylvan KlUiw (*** 
nuthnr (left) as a secoaJySiS 

goal ns quickly as possible adk 
itself may go a long way taeab 
how the Iv72 cmbairBstraygi 
TTic 26 per cent for State ij 
University Grants Coimnte?a 
19fil was seen by many as the te 
conclusion of 1972, a Radafe 
old scores. But if the iaieateD 
dn.se Stirling by fiscal pebth 
fired dramatically. Slirtlni bj 
lured and slrengihencd bdnit 
pm|mrlhin to adversity. 

A major coup has bees 
lion of the American high kdd; 
outfit Wang Laboratoria ki 
establish on campusaGSalty 
for the manufacture of penoafi 
puters. it will provide jobs (at 
many of them Stirling graMfta 
the next five years. 17111 oo^s 
has excited keen inlerai bter 
verslty's innovation part, ditto, 
to promote research atepH^ 
vdopment activities, 

’Hie new confidence ii tdfc 
On ihc university’s academWw 
mom. Tlic institute of nqwt^, 
Intcrnmional stnndlng.apdbf ’ 
for Japanese studies Is I sip 
innoviitfon. Cumpuling «»»? 
information technology to* 
fnsi, while lho proctictf ottag'- 
nijslncss, nccountnncy find 
science 1ms coininanqed 
'Hie move into film and *6* 

I i t i Li. • 


I Inc 1 1 m me univemiyoiw^ 
sot hacks have given ih.ni 
(Hisitivc uttilmlo. The .“to* 
kreen Jacket hits come off, to* 
ncuu roiled up and Sliding 
down to work. 


i not with the WatfiJ. l| ™ nnscsslvu. It — ft- 1 

jjnoy thnt was could expect tn n,i!S!i w r ! 1 l ch Silrlliig The itiithnr tx education 

Iw campus a given KcaJSlSBr 8 ! 11, , Pr,mac y wn? ?/ tl '« Ulnsgow Henld^I 

— 8 to reaching this Intermediate AWwg Univmity fry* 1W 

Si irPSn Innl/ doNcrltvcd hy Dr Undock its “i ntunwN 

lUUlV : • more nhmitliow to make tiifngi lbw»c^ 

'■ in (It is amnirv" ' 


:pSSSp 

Unked l ° need to vet SSSS? ° fstuden, smadc it anoSier attraction^ ^ n y *.l re afte f enrolment am for up 10 


l II ,nflf IIKIAW llllllga 

in this country”. 

Hto course necessarily Includes 
“jpwcl robot anil one designed for hire P 
OU is n scaled-down Industrial tw 
controlled by microcomputer and to 
experiment on component nssw.. 1 
pntm spraying ns well ns stacking andtw. 
of objects. 

- injure course provision along theitajj 
SERC-funded courses already fa ftepjj 
be decided by a joint OU/SERCcommW 


n 8 employers 
lvlsaged that 
r most of the 


' Th® open learning 
.kev factorjjvattracui 
Scionce onclBn^ncer 
over six year* to d« 
updating in qianuf« 
appUcafion of tompu 
1 Insidq knowledge t 
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... UI ur noriocK v » ,u “ 

nally along the lines of possible cou.it 
stocks in engineering design and the mi 
of manufacturing systems. 

The university's continuing eduW 
ramtnea hno tn kn ull.flnriNnnt so t 


be paid. Undergraduate program d* 
grant aided: . • 1 . . 

A new "treaty" with the HogtodwJ 
Training Board will alsa^htean a® 

cooperation over graduate lewj* 
epuraea for industries like. the. AW 

Authority Irantnnrl nnH tKfllerilll!!™ 


t aided: '• , 

"treaty" with the BnglndenW 
Board will alsa:rneao.a ^ 
on over graduate .tewjr 





““ w* »ur muusirtes une 11,6 .^iSti 
Authority, transport and water 
have already bene fitted. . -j . 

^ the process, uxistidg underp^^c. 
can^bq looked at to sec wbetMjnl ft- « 
for individual use. It is likely jhf* 

n'sasssRMC 

full cost. 
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Approaching West Germany's Federal 
Ministry for Education and Science is 
somewhat intimidating. The road is 
fined with barbed wire fencing, and 
cars must pass an Brmed checkpoint. 

It is an unfortunately apt introduc- 
tion to a body feeling increasingly 
beleaguered by the continuing crisis of 
the 1960s bnby boom hitting higher 
education, at a time of dwindling job 
opportunities. 

The Bonn government does not 
directly run the universities and 
polytechnics- this is the remit of the 1 1 
state governments - but it is responsi- 
ble for the general principles gov- 
erning higher education. 

Its slogan is Wende, a U-turn, and 
this includes □ shift from the former 
Social Democrat ideal of increasing 
numbers of young people entering an 
egalitarian higher education system. 

But the Social Democrat ideology 
has taken firm root over the past two 
decades. Up to the middle of the 
1960s, only 8 per cent of the school 
population gained the abitur , the high- 
er school certificate which guarantees 
university entrance. Now a quarter of 
pupils gain the certificate, ana by 1995, 
it is predicted the numbes will rise to 3S 
per cent. 

And the peak years of the demo- 
graphic bulge arc now reaching the end 
of secondary school. One of the most 
frequently mentioned words in West 
German higher education is “over- 
load". The tertiary sector, intended to 
take some 750,000 students, and 
already burdened with a record stu- 
dent population of 1.3 million, faces a 
further leap to 1.5 or 1.6 million by the 
end of this decade. 

“We asked in former years for young 
people to go to university if they had 
the abitur , says Dr Ludwig Gieseke. 
head of the higher education and 
universities' division of the federal 
ministry. 

Now all pupils arc encouraged to 
visit careers advice centres which will 
ive information on vocational educa- 
bn. A booklet on university entrance, 
500,000 copies of which are annually 
distributed to German pupils, is now 
under revision with its first chapters 
lighting vocational training. 
r est Germany has a much vaunted 
“dual system” or vocational education, 
run jointly by industry and vocational 
schools. Tne three year training, which 
includes up to 12 hours a week in these 
schools, is financed largely by the firms 
themselves; they contribute an annual 
DM 20 billion, with the federal and 
State govenments between them pro- 
'■ viding DM 6 billion. 

To some extent, the government's 
hopes may seem to be being fulfilled. ' 
Some 30 per cent of pupils with the 
Abitur go into vocational education. 

Research carried out at the Federal 
Employment Institute in Nurnberg 
puts the figure even higher. Dr Heinz 
Stegmann nas been conducting studies 
on the transition from school to work 
.. of children from the bulge. He found 
two thirds of the sample age group 
going into the dual system vocational 
training, including half of those attain- 
ing the abitur. 

There has been a dramatic increase 
> in unemployed graduates over the past 
decade, he says, and qualified pupils 
believe they have better job prospects 
with vocational training. 

• But this is by no means the complete 
picture, and two trends are ensuring 



German school children with their higher school certificates. 


The campus at Konstanz University 


Bonn orders the retreat 


Olga Wojtas 
reports from 
West Germany 
on efforts to 
cut back on 
1960s expansion 


around in this German version of the 
Robbins principle. One part of the 
Wende, says Dr Gieseke, is to per- 
suade young people “that it's -not 
necessary to have the abitur and a 
university qualification to be a good 
person". 

But there is still another aspect, 
which is the direct opposite or (he 
current British situation. While here, 
fail to gain a 
sill over into the 
polytechnics, with a knock-on effect 
hom the polytechnics to futher educa- 
tion colleges, in Germany, qualified 
pupils can find themselves forced up- 
wards into the universities. 

There is overcrowdingof the whole 
education system, says Dr Kalischer, 
but pupils with the abitur find partial- 


qualified applicants fai 
university place and spill 
polytechnics, with a km 


lacking initiative. For top 
leverpositions, industry still prefers 
university graduates, but undoubtedly 
polytechnic graduates arc favoured for 
middle management posts. 

The increasing realization by pupils 
that a polytechnic degree gives good 
job opportunities has also created 
overload problems. Nurnberg 
Polytechnic, built for 1,800 students, 
has a current population of 7,000. Its 
objective, says Professor Dahn, is to 
reduce numbers to 4,100 some time in 
the 1990s. 

“To be fair, our money has been 
increased, but if you ask if it's suffi- 
cient, I would say no. We're just told to 
tunnel through the mountain.” 

With increasing graduate unemploy- 
ment, Dr Gieseke In Bonn predicts 
that the 1 1 state parliaments will cot 
down on funding “because it’s non- 
sense to pay for the education of 
people who can’t sell their education 
later on”. 

There is already a crisis in teacher 
education: there are some 60,000 un- 
employed teachers in West Germany, 
for even as higher education faces Its 



lar problems through overaualifica- 
tion. “Even if they would like to go 
into other professional branches, the 
overcrowding there is such that for a 
lot of them, there is no other possibility 
than to study." 

They may try to find a place at a 
Fachhochscnule, or polytechnic, but 


that the universities bear the brunt or grammar schools. 

II > -• .1 r T_ 


these tend to be filled first by pupils 
from general secondary schools or 
vocational schools rather than from 


the increasing numbers of young peo- 
- pie. Roughly 19 per cent of 20-year- 
' olds are In the universities, with only 5 
per cent in other tertiary institutions. 

;■ Firstly i. the abitur c6nfers an auto* 
matte right to higher education, with- . 
out a time limit on when (his must be ' 
■ taken up. 

Until the middle 1960s, when only a 
small proportion was qualified to go on 
!, to higher education, some 85 per cent 
went to university straight from 
school, says Dr Wolfgang Kalischer, 

' ‘assistant general secretary of the Con- 
ference- of University Rectors. 

- The percentage, has now fallen, he 
agrees, but If one follows a. group of 
qualified young people five years after 
they have left school, 80 per cent arc at 
university. 


- "Perhaps they've done vocational 
training, or military service, but final- 
ly, because they have the right to 


. study, they got a university place, says 
Dr Kalischer. 

Often while undergoing profession- 
al (raining, they see university gradu- 
*: ates as having better prospects of 
promotion within industry and com- 
merce, and decide to take a degree. 1 
: “One of our ridiculous facts is that 



two;" he Bays. , 

The government is keen for a turn- 


in the public's mind, universities 
undoubtedly have higher, prestige than 
polytechnics. Rigid pay structures for 
- the public sector ensure that university 
graduates start on tend 13 of the pay 
: scald; witkpqlvteichnid graduates start- 
ing ■.! at band 10 \ dr 11. *'But ; the 
polytechnic entrance qualification is 
gained after only 12 years at school, 
while the abitur takes 13 years, and 
polytechnic degree courses last only 
three or four years compared to five or 
six at university. Many students there- 
fore feel that the initial lower pay is 
more than compensated for by starting - 
earning some three years earlier. 
There is no doubt that industry h 
■ come to appreciate the: worth of 
polytechnic graduates, whose courses 
have been vocationally oriented, and is 
now taking on more of them than 
university graduates. 

- Professor K. J . Dahu of Numbcrg’s 
Georg Simon Ohm Polytechnic, maln- 
. mips there should be a reversal of ihp 
present output of eight times as many 
engineers from the universities as Grom 
' the polytechnics. "Industry needs 
more engineers who know how to 
apply directly what they’ve learned. 
The emphasis at technical universities 
tends to be on theoretical research.” 
Stuff do admit, however, 1 that their 
students can be "a bit too docile” , that 
their strict taught curriculum from 8 
am until late htternoon can result In 


students bluntly states there is little 
point in teacher training. 

Teachers (and academics) are civil 
servants, with concomitant tenure. 
But this status cpmes only after gradu- 
ates have spent two wan training 
jqintly in a school and college, fol- 
lower] by two years as probationary 
teachers. According to the depute 
head of a large DOsseldorf comprehen- 
sive school, the vast majority of those 
successfully completing their training 
will have no hope of finding a job. 

Many of those training to be 
teachers are the first generation of a 
family to take higher education, and 
can be paticularly idealistic, fired by 
the desire to pass their learning on to 
the new generation. Haring worked 
towards this one goal, they can be 
devastated by not finding a post; the 
Federal Employment In$Ht qte Tepqrts . 
that they aft frequently not prepared 
to seek an alternative career i 

So far, however, there Is no sign of 
the states cutting funding for higher 
education. But neither are thoy In- 
creasing it, despite the existing over- 
load, with an additional' 300.000 stu- 
dents expected oyer the next few' 
'years. 1 -r 

The universities, says Dr Kalischer 
of the rectors' conference, are commit- 
ted to maintaining open entry for. 
qualified pupils. But the state govern- 
meats are reneging ba their promise of 
the 1970s to provide more staff. 

' “The politicians are saying close the 
dobra, but the universities nre saying if 
there U a choir in asemlriar, we should, 
fill it -Vrith s hew student.* ;■ ■’ 

There hap been talk,' he agrees, of 
: Introducing same form of post-school 
. barrier, flumerus clausw. slectiye en- 
try, is operated in a few courses; 
notably medicine and paramedical stu- 
dies, Bat tentative proposals for a 
university entrance examination have 
made little progreto. It would' be 
' absurd, he saya, to have an examina- 
tion covering the ground of the abitur 
takeh only tyro months previously, but 


B , the universities could scarcely 
dr examination on material not 
covered in the abitur. 

There have been some dances 
across the border to France, where an 
examination follows the first year of 
tertiary education, but so far nothing 
has come of this. 

The overload is currently Tailing 
most hcaviiy on economics and law 
courses, and there are persistent 
rumours that these departments are 
.about to introduce their own back- 
door numerus clausus with a 40 per 
cent failure rate. 

The solution proposed by the rec- 
tors, which has so far had no response 
from the state of federal governments, 
is the “Fiebinger Plan," asking for 200 
new chairs to be created annually for 
five years. This plan was first drawn up 
a decade ago by the president of 
.Erlangen-Nurnberg University, Nlco- 
Jaiu Irfebinger, foreseeing the effects 


of the 1960s higher education expan- 
sion. 

The expansion has led to a consider- 
able age imbalance among academic 
staff. Tne average age of the country's, 
professors is under 50, hence (here is 
little chance of promotion for younger 
staff. Under the Fiebinger Plan, says 
Dr Kalischer, chairs which become 
vacant through retirement iu the 1990s 
need not be filled again. Some 7 per 
cent of staff will Leave then, compared 
to the current 1 per cent. 

He points out that although peak 
Intake is expected in 1987 or 1988, the 
true crisis oi the universities comes five 
or six years after that, when fiqal year. 
' students, nted to be taught in small 
seminars as opposed to' the large 
lectures of their early years. 

Tf we can manage the Fiebinger 


Plan, we can manage the next 10 
years,” he says. “The problems we 
nave to solve do not require a change 


in the framework law.' 

The framework law for higher 
education, established in 1976 as a 
. blueprint for greater unity among the 
ll states, has. been .earmarked .for 
chaage. by. j the. Bonn government,: 
- Edticaritm minister Frau Downhee 
Wilms has claimed that- the changes 
proposed by a committee of inquiry 
are '‘moderate amendments," but they 
have coma under attack from a num- 

' ber of quarters. ' 

Hie most controversial aspect is 
strengthening the professorial vote on 
the Internal committees which run the 
universities. These elected committees 
are made up of professors, students, 
academic and non-academic staff. 

According to the 1976 law, the 
“professorial principle'' under which 
tpb professors wire largely in charge of 
university government was no longer 
appropriate since hn increasing num- 
ber of other staff were taking on 

• 'positions of responsibility. Self gov- 
ernment should qc ihc concern of all 
members of the university. 

' But the inquiry maintained that this 
lead to conflicts of interest and adnu j 
nlstratlve paralysis. The government 
wishes j depending, on the constitution 
of individual universities, ,tp increase 

• the number of - professors on these; 
committees or -to give them more 
votes. It also wishes the -university 

- senates to include not only elected 


professors, but also deans, on the 
grounds that this will give more sta- 
bility. 

Tne government would also like to 
see more funding coming from exter- 
nal research contracts: at present, this 
is less than 5 per cent of their budget. 
The universities should be encouraged 
to seek more “third means’* from 
industry, with a change of the criteria 
which currently oblige institutions to 
prove that the research will not com- 
promise their academic Integrity. 

Tills is vehemently opposed by the 
students, who claim this will open the 
doors to military research, and reseach 
for industry Intended to reduce job 
prospects further. 

The state governments are also 
unhappy about the proposal, since 
they want to retain control of channell- 
ing funding to universities. The rec- 
tors, however, say this is one area 
where they woujd be prepared. JO.seQ.,. 
change. "Very often private gifts are - 
taken into the government budget,” 
says Dt Kalischer. 

One particularly contentious move 
is already underway, with a draft law 

merit 5fiiis would allow iimwrs&es to 
hire staff on short term contracts, and . 
although it is approved by* the 
academic establishment; the trade un- 
ion for education and science is 
three tenting a legal battle. 

“We need young assistants in the 
universities for perhaps up to six years, 
and then to have fresh blood, but this is 
handicapped by the framework con- 
tract, " says Dr Gieseke. 

He argues that given the log-jam in 
academic posts, inis would enhance 
job prospects, but there is no shortage 
of opponents to put the counter clmm 
that faced with a short term contract in 
a university, or along terra contract in 
industry, welt-qualified people will tur 
their backs on a career la higher 
education. 

. A reform newly proposed by the 
rectors will undoubtedly find favour 
with the Conservative government. 
They would like to see distinctions 
drawn between degrees from different 
. Institutions. 

“In the framework' law, diplomas 
are all; bn the same level,” spys Dr 
' Kalischer- "The Fachfiochschule expm , 

' Is for a diploma, the university team if: 
for a diploma. This leads to a lot of 
mistakes in the national and interna- 
tional field.” 

“We have not such an underlined 
binary system as iti England, and more 
differentiation is needed,” echoes Dr 
Gieseke. “We need more competition 
, between institutions." 

Student numbers will soon be de- 
clining, the government argues. Bnd 
higher education Institutions will be 
.fighting' with one another to fill their 
places. It Would be better, therefore, 

•' to begin competing itoW by developing 
a distinct profile and' reputation in 
particular areas. 

The new, small universities, such as 
Bayreuth and Oldenburg with around 
: 5,000 students, '‘know now they're in 
danger says Dr Gldsckc, while the 
slump will, take longer' to affect the. 
older universities such as Bonn and 
: Munich with 30,000 fad 5Q.OOQ stu- 
dents. 

‘ The government has riot yet spelled 
out a policy leadipg.fo competition in 
1 the- tertiary sector, but' It is clearly 
; Commuted to a' shift towards an 
academic elite. . 
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The Alliance may have considerable A a 

support among academics but remark- /% T 

ably neither the Liberal nor Social /m ^ 

Democratic Party education spokes- 
men ever entered higher - or even — - ___ , .. 

further - education. * I 

Mr Clement Freud, a familiar public Ivl 1 
face even before he entered Parlia- _ "JS -v* 
ment more than 10 years ago, left J| Jl ! 

school at 16 to learn thc arts of catering I 1 
in the highflying but still steamy Dor- 
Chester Hotel kitchens. 

His opposite number Bt the SDP, Mr 
Michael Hancock, a relative newcom- “ 

er both to the House of Commons and 
the education portfolio, went straight T\ 0 _ 7 ‘ J T it • 
from school into an engineering work- \J aVIQ J O D UlIlS 
shop in Portsmouth at 15. . n . ah* 

Neither believes they are at a dis- tBlKS lO AlllSnCC 
advantage when confronting the issues ■% . 

of hi^ier education, any more than CQU.C3.tlO II 
their political opponents on left and . 

ridit are necessarily disqualified be- SDO K PTI 

cause thev have no direct exnerience of _r WJV '^ i3AAA ^ il 


Acting on double strength 

POUT CAL 
PROFILE 


cause they have no direct experience of 
an inner city primary school or a 
hard-pressed northern polytechnic. 

In a deviation from acknowledged 
practice, Mr Freud makes no reference 
to his educational background in his 
Who’s Who entry. For the record it 
was a progression from nanny to 
village school; Darlington Hall as a 
nine-year-old boarder; a London pre- 
paratory school and finally public 
school, evacuated from the city be- 
cause of the war. “It is almost totally 
irrelevant," Mr Freud says. 

Ideas of university entrance in those 
grim times seemed equally irrelevant. 
s At YlVt you joined up. Unless you 
read medicine or law, universities 
would only take you for a term before 
you went into the army." 

Asked about the Dorchester deci- 
sion, he gives that familiar smile and 
says: “Simply a father, concerned that 


his gourmandizina would not be sati- 
ated under rationing, putting a tame 
man In the kitchens of the Dor- 
chester." 

War service in the Royal Ulster 
Rifles was followed by n period as a 
liaison officer at Nuremberg. The 
luxury of a batman to polish his Sam 
Browne and a driver to chauffeur him 
around rendered him "very stupidly" 
too grand to consider a return to 
education. So he resumed his training 
at the Hotel Martinez in Cannes before 
a return to the raffish London qf the 
late 1940s and thc catering side of the 
Arts Theatre. 

Three years later, in 1952, he 
opened the Royal Court Theatre Club 
over the theatre of the same name in 
Sloane Square. Although he modestly 
disclaims a great commitment to the 
theatre (“my theatrical interest was 
always through pots and pipkins rather 
than tragedy or comedy’*) the club was 
the first to employ a galaxy of house- 
hold names- Jonathan Miller, Dudley 
Moore, David Frost, Rolf Harris, 
Fenella Fielding and many others. 

If the demands of running a success- 
ful night club for 10 years were not. 
enough, in 1956 he branched out into 
journalism, writing on sport for The- 
Observer at the instigation of his friend 
Chris Brasher. 

But writing was essentially asideline 
until the lease on the club expired. 
Then he worked for Tim Beaumont, 
owner of Time and Tide and a mainstay 
of the Liberal Party, as cookery editor 
before contributing columns to a num- 
ber of newspapers including 77ie 
Observer and Dally Telegraph maga- 
zines, The Sun in its pre-tabloid days, 
Financial Times and for two years an 
offbeat city . column' for the current 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Nlkel 
Lawson, at thq^ Sunday Telegraph: .. 


Clement Freud and 
Michael Hancock 

eminent in its hands. 

As soon as he entered the House he 
became the party’s education spokes- 
man, confronting Mrs Thatcher during 
her period as Secretary of State for 
Education. Thc he fauna his dislike for 
her politics matched by admiration for 
*hcr Intellect. The ndmlratlon remains, 
even if the political antagonism has 
been magnified by her Government’s 
period in power. r ‘Thcrc is a very thin 
tine between resolution and 
pioheadedness: 1 admire resolution." 

Particularly, he singles out, as thc 
first Secretary of State for Education 
to become prune minister, her failure 
to promote education in the wider 
fields of public policy, the Govern- 
ment's encouragement for the private 
sector, the tinkering with assisted 
places and thc voucher system. 

But he reserves his greatest scorn for 
the treatment meeted out to thc Open 
University, an issue he has taken 
strongly to heart because of the institu- 
tion's rote as the epitome of Liberal 
education policy. 

Attacking present policies as “luna- 
cy" he says: “One felt and heard that 
Mrs Thatcher felt she had come to 
power too late to stop the Open 
University.” But he feels that the OU 
is being made to suffer by bearing a 
disproportionately heavy burden 
under equality of misery strategies that 
fail to take into account the way it 
functions and the purposes in society 
that it serves. 

During the first general election 
campaign of 1974, be was nominated 
to stand as rector of Dundee Universi- 
ty, his election announced the evening 
before he held on to his Parliamentary 
seat. He was reelected again in 1977, 
this time fighting off challenges from 
actress Fiona Richmond and renegade 
, former CIA agent Philip Agee. 

He remained education spokesman 
until 1977, when the job was taken 
over by Alan Beith also chief whip of 
the party, and resumed the brief once 
more in 1983. 

One of his consuming regrets of the 
Callaghan period was that he was 
unable to cany through hjs Private 
Member's Bill to rerise Britain’s 


unable to cany tnrougu ms rnvate 
Member's Bill to rerise Britain’s 
creaking official secrets legislation and 
find a better formula for disclosure of 
information. 

The Bill had gone through its com- 
mittee stage in the Commons and was 
due for its report stage on the floor of 
the House on the Friday after the 
Callaghan government foil by.one vote 


, In paraflelwasTadecadeof television : j.i ; on the Thursday. ' 
and radio including bis qwn. ^d ; : ;_^wa|jriJhDa^fl 
programmes arid a Vast number of chat HID by-election In R 
shows. In this period too was the were shaking hands 
award-winning television petfood of the pools firms wl 

commercial which still dogs his reputa- could take a call fre 
tion and was a considerable contribut- secure room, 
ing factor to the raised eyebrows when “It was Callagh 
he stood for Parliament in a by- that if Ihe Gown" 
election for the Ely constituency in the Bill would fall, 
Cambridgeshire in July 1973. tomlss thetrairi&oi 

“It was the time of thc Rochdale have my Bill. It cai 
revival, . 1 1 years after Orpington, and earlier train ... It si 
thc nation was looking for alteraa-r' thing to do to some 
tives," he afitys. “I haa always been ■ ' mc manyseconds t 
Interested in the Liberal Party. I asked So theuovemnu 
my father why he wm a Liberal and he ; and the Bill was I os 


my father why he was a Liberal and he ; 
said 'They-rtBy not have a policy but 
they are nicer people.' In East Anglja 
it Wat very common to share being a 
nice person with being a Liberal. : i. 

The period Was one of great optimi- 
sing for. the Liberals who detected ;a r 
rising tide, of popular support, haring. 


increased their Parliamentary repre- sp 
sentation frqm 6 tp 11 between the Ls 
1970 general, election and the 1974 tin 
dissolution. 

.■ Under Jeiremy Thorpe, the party tei 
was, ohfce more a potential poflilcal . bo 
force 1A the lartd. 'very much holding; to 
the fate of the minority Labour Gov* an 


HID by-election tn Maith l979 and we 
were shaklnghands with people at one 
of the pools firms when I was asked if 1 
could take a call from Number 10 in a 
secure room. 

“It was Callaghan’s office saying 
that if the Government was defeated 
the Bill would fall, and If 1 undertook 
to miss the tralri from Liverpool I could 
have my Bill. It caused me to take an 
earlier train ... It seemed like a rotten 
thing to do to someone, . It didn't take 
me ma ny sec onds to say ‘SocPfbu* j 
. So theGovemment fell by one vote 
and the Bill was lost, although reintrd- 
duCtion of & similar measure would 
have a. high priority' on any future; 
Alliance programme.. 

Since resuming responsibility for: 
education, Mr Freud has been a prom- 
inent Parliamentary critic of Govern- 
ment policies, with some observers. 





Clement Freud; always been Interested in the Liberal Party 



appointed spokesman, he was the 
victor in the Portsmouth South by- 
elcction last year. 

Bom into a Service family, his 
education was “here, there and every- 
where," until Portsmouth, where he 
completed his education and went into 
one of the engineering firms that then 
proliferated in the city. 

His roots are firmly in the Labour 
Party and the trade union movement, 
active in politics from an early age and 
an Associated Union of Engineering 
Workers shop steward at 21. He 
became a city councillor in 1971 and 
following local government reorga- 
nization also became a Hampshire 
county councillor. For more than five 
years he was leader of the Labour 
group on the county council. 

But growing anxiety over develop- 
ments within his party locally and 
nationally began to have its effect. “I 
left the Labour Party in the middle of 
1981, largely because of the lack of 
tolerance and understanding that there 
was more than one point of view. I saw 
friends and colleagues tom Umb from 
limb and realized there was nd future 
far me in the parly. I was heart- 
broken." 

Despite the wrench, his departure 
was a liberating influence on his poli- 
tical thinking. *1 could not believe tbc 
transformation which came over me - 
it was if a real weight had been lifted 
from my shoulders." 

Not prepared to sever his links with 
thc city, he stood unsuccessfully in the 
1983 general election for the Port- 
smouth South constituency or Mi Bon- 
ner Pink, who unexpectedly died last 
year. 

Success in the ensuing by-election he 
attributes to a series oi errors by the 
Conservatives who fielded aThatcher- 
ite candidate in a city which despite its 
location in the soft south shares many 
of the problems of the de-industriaf- 
ized north. 

Mr Hancock freely concedes he is no 
expert on education, although he has a 
direct family interest with two children 
going through the system. 

“I am open to ideas and suggestions 
from people in education whatever 
their political beliefs and 1 am trying to 
pursue an interest in education from 
the bottom up. I am hot trying to k(d. 
anyone 1 know all the answers or even ' 
' the rights and wrongs of many. Issues 
but l nave a good basis of common 
sense and want to ensure the system is 
right for my kids and everybody 
else's." 

He feels that people in education 
have failed to make their case against 
cuts with the public add that they must 
be mobilized. “What is needed Is a 
reeducation of the population on the 
importance of education - both at 
school and further education - to the 
stability and further growth of our 
society." 

He regards the Alliance’s commit- 
ment to education as an acid test of his 
undoubted loyalty to it. although shar- 
ing the reluctance to give open-ended 
commitments to pressure groups. In 
common with the liberals, the. SDP 
shares the view that somethingmust be 
done about the dominance of the 
18-year-old age group in further and 
higher education. ' : . 


Michael Hancock; freely concedes he Is no expert 

about. He feels that Gi 

"There is certainly a commitment Os with travel award 

to priorities, and an Alliance govern- tributlons arc ill 
meat would rive substantially greater direction and ims 


He feels that Government tinkering 
with travel awards and parental con- 
tributions arc HMbunded and lack 


suggesting he has helped put the. 
Labour opposition in the shade over 
the issue: ■' ; : ' t i ' : ■ 

But he b as eschewed a self-indulgent 
temptation go combine criticism with 
rammltmqntt te'feslqjr? funding levels, 
to their former levels' without a reex- 
amination of what education is all 


there are no host ages ; to fottuife on ‘ 
restoring funding, automatically rein- 
troducing tenure if ministers legislate 
to end it. ... . 

He belieyes that the decision to raise 
the schoolleaving age may have contri- 
buted to ''some of the-problems now ' 
apparent |n the schools - Indiscipline, 
poor performance, 1 low teacher 
morale. He would be happy for people 
to be'free to leave school as young as 14 
- If as a corollary local authorities had 
to provide opportunities for them to 
return to education through the rcr - 
matndfir of the adult life. 

This flexibility is. at the root of 
Liberals’ education policy - and It 
demands a response pom universities 
and colleges who would have to adapt 
to accommodate aif increased propor- 1 
tion of mature entrants often from the 
traditionally disadvantaged groups. 

• He resards the case for student loans 


• He regards the case for student loans 
as ,“not proven,** and the party has 
. launched Its own Inquiry into student 
flnapdal; support to spe if .there are 
alternatives to the present ^creaking 
. structure, which. hM^ccocdlpg to .Mr 
Freud; been used less as a grants than 
an Incomes policy.; : . 


body.’ But no scheme- has been put 
forward which would do anything but 
frighten students. It would make 
teachers apprehensive, ■ disturb pa- 
rents, and not necessarily raise the age 
participation rate." 

The binary divide would remain, he 
believes, as would both the University 
Grants Committee anti the National 
Advisory Body, but the ultimate prior- 
ity wouftj-be an increase in the, age 
' participation., rate and extension of 
opportunities outride the traditional 
; areas.' ". 

The ties' between the AUIimce pait- 
- hors seem closer over education . than 
other policy' areas. It is an operi secret 
that there were disagreeqients in the 
past but these may have resulted 
nom fundamental differences in 
appfaach between Alan - Beith and 
Shuley Williams, 

Mr Hancock , .the SDP’s spokesman 
•' not only on education but training anti. 


recently 


Mr Haticock confesses to consider: 
able , admiration for Clement Freud, 
and says that they will, be wgrldng 
together to produce a series of joint 
policy statements. “I am happy to be . 
' led by people who know more about 
the issues, but as 2. develop in the 
. subject! Intend to make as much of the ■ 

_ running as he does,!" he says. , • 

' As *? committed focal^government f 
politician, he sees scope Tor increased 
' partnership not only between public 
sector institutions and their local au- 
thorities but the universities asweir'l 
would like to see the polytechnics 
turned into universities. It is some- 
thing which should be looked to with 
real enthusiasm." 

He regards his city's own 
polytechnic as a university in all bill 
name arid regrets any tendency for it to 
be less highly.regsrded because it lacks 
that exclusive cachet. "Maybe we 
should abolish both titles ana fined a 
now name,” he saysj • = ’ 

. The great attraction of the SDP to 
academies has perhaps been its lack of 
‘ taint, its freedom from the evils which 
. have befallen the other main parties. 
With its partner in tfie Alliance, there. 
Is now' no lack of pdlicy and the key 
factor remains thc chance of carrying . 
them Into effect.. 

..The 1 coming months: will .test 
... whether Mr Freud and Mr Haiicock 
. can together weave the various strands 
; of 'educational jk>Uct into a frhtric 
which :wlU command the continued, 
support of those. academics who haw 
•V' nped thbix' 'tMM T6 “this pdjitirel 
mast- • 






THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT l j* 


Twenty years ago in the New Year of 
1965 Anthony Crosland became 


1965 Anthony Crosland became 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science and immediately began, with 
Toby Weaver, the formulation of the 
policy to establish the polytechnics. 

Crosland did not know the field 
well. But he had been in 1962 a 
signatory of a Labour Party document 
“ the Taylor Report Years of Crisis - 
which had recommended that some 50 
new universities should be created by 
amalgamating teachers training col- 




Crosland initiated a policy in 1965 that 
effectively implemented it. 

In effect wc now have, in the 
polytechnics, the Scottish Central In- 
stitutions and (he leading colleges of 
higher education, some 50 additional 
universities, each more substantial 
than were most of the British universi- 
ties of 1962. Perhaps for (his to happen 
it was necessary for these institutions 
not to be labelled H uni versifies” , but 
this is now in question. Where are the 
polytechnics to go next? 

Harold Macmillan committed us to 
the expansion of the universities in a 
conservative mould by three key deci- 
sions: the Introduction of the manda- 
tory grant system for full time’ degree 
courses, the creation of the "new 
universities" remote from industrial 


Celebrating a 
coming of age 



Twenty years ago Anthony Crosland, the midwife If not the 
parent of the polytechnics, became Secretary of State for 
Education and Science. In a series of short articles ERIC 
ROBINSON, who himself became the polytechnics’ first 
prophet with his influential book The New Polytechnics. 
examines their prospects for the late 1980s. 


centres and the appointment of the 
Robbins Committee. These were con- 


servative in that they reinforced the 
preoccupation of the universities with 
the provision of full time degree 
courses for IH-ycar-olds, the insulation 
of the universities from the community 
Qt * ar ? e Bn ^ the existing thinking about 
the place of Che university in research 
and the place of research in the 
university. For n generation Macmil- 
lan inhibited a reconsideration of these 
matters within the university sector 
and only recently have they returned 
to the agenda. 


Main preoccupation 
has been imitation 


The decision of Wilson’s Govern- 
ment in 1966, albeit halfhearted in 
their Implementation, to create the 

nnlutm<hn{n on/I ■].. 


in the 


SSttiw. par^ti me hl^ercd ucatlon* 
higher education Bar mature students, 
home-based higher education and re- 
current higher education have de- 
veloped and expanded. And it is in the 
polytechnics that the place of research 
has been and remains under constant 
debate. But {his must not be over- 
stated, lire most impressive achieve- 
ment Of the polytechnics has been their 
sheer growth. in size and numbers, but 
, their mam preoccupation has beeri 
with imitating the .universities. 

■ Their ^[sbhetive contributions to 
higher education are often incidental 
add marginal and are prompted by 
uttle strategic thought or awareness.! 
No one has seriously attempted a 


for 20 years. For 
>lytechuics and 


definition of the distinctive character 
and identity of rhe polytechnics or has 
found for them a credible role in a 
rapidly changing higher education pat- 
tern, for rapidly changing it will be in 
the next five years. 

One of the most prevalent miscon- 
ceptions of the day is that Mrs Thatch- 
er s Government is a conservative one. 
It is perhaps the most radical adminis- 
tration of this century, and it will 
demand yet more radical changes of 
the academic world. Its review of the 
students’ grant system will have far 
reaching consequences for the system. 
Anyone who believes the Manpower 
Services Commission’s imperialism 
will stop at the further education 
colleges would have as easily believed 
that Hitler would be satisfied with the 
return of the Saarland. 

Our system of higher education is 
ramshackle and its priorities are inde- 
fensible. If the academic centre and 
left respond to the challenge of the 
radical right with negative conservat- 
ism they will inevitably lose. If the 
polytechnics seek refuge, at this of all 
times. In becoming universities of an 
outdated kind, as many of them are 
now inclined to, they invite disaster. 
The names of Aston, Salford and 
Bradford are written on a wall that has 
space for at least 30 more. The cstab- 
{Hggd ies co uld, ask of no 

of new recruits to put 
in the battle to come. 

If .there is strength in numbers the 
polytechnics have never been stron- 
ger. They should now decide where 
they are going before It is decided for 
them; They must avoid simply revert- 
ing to type because if one thing is 


nance of rules, regulations and proce- 
dures of control that are improper, 
outdated, unnecessary, irrelevant and 
ineffective has two debilitating con- 


sequences. It degrades and corrupts. It 
continuously insults and humiliates 


those it attempts to control, and it 
brings rules, regulations and proce- 
dures themselves into disrepute. 


Every nonsense. . . 
generates nonsense 



Eric Robinson: “Our system of higher education is ramshackle” 


Every local authority treasurer who 
tries imorODerlv to imDOfie rasfrinrinns 


i improperly to impose restrictions 
on a polytechnic encourages impropri- 
ety and malpractice within it. Every 
Council for National Academic 
Awards officer who tries to regulate 
curriculum encourages academic irres- 

nAndUlii.. D... I-. w 


i it. Every 
Academic 


attain their present size and stature. 

In 1985 most of the polytechnics 
have more than 5,000 full-time equiva- 
lent students and are more than twice 
the size of most of the univeraities of 


The creation of the NAB has not 
solved the problem. Indeed it has led 


7 r “ ^ — < v liiu iyu 

to some dispersion of higher education 
resource. Generally the local author- 


ities seem unaware that the reality and 
legitimacy of their control of tbe 
polytechnics has been effectively 
undermined by the Department of 
Education and Science and their own 
ineptitude. The polytechnics seem 
equally unaware of the political danger 
of losing the local authority connection 


ponslbility. Every auditor or officer 
counting hours on timetables encour- 
ages over teaching and fictitious time- 
tabling. Every nonsense peroetrated 
by the National Advisory Body gener- 
ates nonsense within the Institutions. 

We have to escape from the thinking 
of 1965 about the polytechnics. Twen- 
ty yeare ago most of the British 
universities were very different from 
the regional technical colleges. The 

had more than 2, G00: "tE colleges 
counted their students in hundreds. 
Most of the universities had at least 10 
years experience of planning their own 
degree courses and awarding their own 
degrees. Most of the technical colleges 
were only starting' to design their own 
courses. 

In addition to Oxford, Cambridge 
and London there were three or four 
English universities with more than 
5,OQO students. It was of course possi- 
ble that some of. the polytechnics 
would soon have more than 1,000 
students but Crosland planned that 
none would became universities for at 
feast 10 years. Nobody anticipated the 
day . when the polytechnics would 


had most of the universities of 1965. A 


ing to type because If one thing is 

• ^riain it is that this -country dais not 
need 30 more red brick univeraities of 
mid-century vintage. : 

• They cannot remain as they are. 

heedlessly shackled by fcort- 
troi machinery created by a sequence ‘ 
of short term expedients five, 10 and 20 
years ago, much of itfessthan satisfac- 
tory. .when created, and ■ now often 
irrelevant or obsolete. The malhte- 


stranger to the British higher educa- 
tion system would have difficulty on a 
1985 tour of campuses in distinguishing 
between a university and a 


polytechnic. 

The polytechnics have outgrown 
cadet status. Most polytechnics are 
now as big as most UK universities. 
When a brownie outgrows her uniform 
something has to be done, if only for 
the sake of decency. 

Fundamental to the idea of creating 
the polytechnics was the objective of 


with no plausible replacement; for 
where are the friends and patrons of 
the polytechnics? 


the polytechnics was the objective of 
concentrating public sector higher 
education in a limited number of 
institutions, each of which was to have 
a national as well as a local or regio nal 
function. Local authority control was 
to be maintained because this was easy 
and there was no apparent alternative. 

This posed the problem of how to 
promote higher education controlled 
by some authorities and to frustrate 
higher education development bv 
other authorities. No intelligent 
approach to the solution of this .prob- 
lem has ever been attempted. In 
consequence foe policy of concentra- 
tion has had limited success and the 
power of local authorities has been 
steadily reduced. 


Who really controls 
the polytechnics 


ft is time for the polytechnics to lake 
stock: to lift their eyes just a little 
beyond the immediate practicalities; 
to consider what they are about, where 
their enemies and their friends are and 
where they want to go; to examide ■ 
their connection with the CNAA aia 
the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council, with the local authorities 
and the DBS with the universities, 
colleges and schools. 


“The author is director of Lancashire 
Polytechnic. 


Next weeks the geography rf* 
polytechnics. 


es 


Ifs curious bow olteii the theme oF 
disastrous lecture crisps up In films. I 
can never forget Robert Donat escap- 

tile from his rantim In' TL. Ttji. 


-------- 

foe from his. captors In’ The Thirty 
MneSleps, running blindly through 


the nearest door only to find himself 
radng generous applause os the mis- 
taken party candidate just arrived to 
make an election speech, 

- : Vto an irnewy start,' he manage* r 
tWBer wrfl7 belter than Mkfaael 


Nicholas Tucker 
looks at the ' im- 
perils of 
public speaking 


perrodi Thunder Rods, wbert be 
orates to; an almost deterfed ba L, 


Japty chfir* stretching as far as tbe 
SjwSK *» general theme 

T hera fa afoo the kcttire fiasco In 
foe aawyeralon of Lutky Jbn.an 
SSL <u »s£r Iteelfr, though I 
Hugh Griffith's msur 
yefiooa PnrfesworWtfch* with his oh- 


sentiktiyh. Martin' has not read any 
Iiwdern Hovels; a fact that becomes 
. UKTraHririy dear; Finally he ft asked 

■ [ * bdrely-polUe Viennese member 
Of toe audience: “Where would you 
novels 'of; James Joyce?” • ■ 
'• , ^^? ,, a*tyMartin l .playing for 
question is repeated, life 
wng; ftw timed 

: Martin stol hesHates. ^ 


that everyone had looked half-asleep 
a moment before. I smiled archly, as 
if tola had been a deliberate try-on. 
consulting my potes toe while; “lii- 
tijdmAng books taflie primary 
Jdioolt', trad my rifle, and the nert 
hour was hard work. 

As for small audiences, I have 
beenk^own tothreeon one occasion, 
^ l o( . feraif ted wheb I. ] 
suggested splitting my “hoborartuin ? ’ • , 
into four then going home: the chair- ' 
man overruled me, put this te easily 
by U» ex perience ofV® 
^w.who travelled half way across ' 
Britahj .to give ;a talk. ArSS . 


fah^S *ylhm y/tiuU you flit 

JapieS Xjjc e?"cou]d Jjaya 


SkW Ws 


S', i- 

i 


Britofe to give ;a talk. At, toe 
apposed tMne the lecture theatre 
.P^dnmriy ■ empty, :and 
after trailing his neck (hfe vmy 'apd 
. toatandlfetentoa^ 


: )*x®attafew 






\A*.fn occtrional goest fedurer 
*** tpediSSuse 
wiW^ail.lW Scenes. Twh years 

' H&iss & *«lk» tot once 


i u j Wde, ftocbafrmin at last 

ejmdu^lhmwmgotogto tew 

• : Thefo wefe.bt assured W friend; 
toanyjtiher dashing meetings that 
Pjdt a nasty bout of fluVotag 
jjonpdj. ll was aiBo a JUthy Kf:; 
Otber thlngs belng equal, the hjill - 

there] ust 




r vv». nmpcpnrase 

•MEir*' w<a to- advance 

.■.'iNim tffill. -- ~-.JS ■ !lV : ,."l . .HP* . j 


' V ! 'nAV 








ffigv® Hampshliis, when I was 
Emnc a fati iwi i « . ... . 




™ J^WN^ sniaU, and the- 
“M- Qnejady walked out 
: jB&gg-gft: question*, Whep f had 
nmshg; wefe spaamodlc. ^indly. 

lift. 


created ;a certain surprise) since mf 
lecture was on children’s literature 
only and my brother! was now speak- 
ing to an uitointolar, mM-Enropeea. 
accent of his own invention. But 1 on 
me at .feast,; the reference w'as iwl 
lost, * *: 

" I pretty hfgh^’ T answered. 
Moments Eater the cfaatrmaU cloee^ 
toe meeting, with only a Hide more 
erithosWn than Wilfred Hyd^ White 
had, Snmnjohed up so nuuiy years 


Wilrii -vjiiiUri 

■ '.-jjr' '-yt j.w i 
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Britain’s Beginnings I: Richard Bradley looks at the evolution of British prehistoric society 


A changing landscape 


When Claudius invaded Britaia in ad 
43, he arrived during a period of 
unparalleled social change. He came 
into contact with a series of large tribal 
federations, ruled by dynasties who 
issued their own coins and engaged in a 


thriving export trade with the Conti- 
nent. A little less than a century 
earlier, Caesar had observed a very 
different picture. Society had been far 
more fragmented, with a whole sens of 
much smaller tribes engaged in ende- 
mic warfare. They seemed to lack 
established institutions and their lead- 
ers were selected on the basis of 
military ability rather than birth. 

Pre-Roman society had consider- 
able potential for change, and never 
more than during the period in which it 
first came into contact with the Roman 
world. Behind that period, however, 
lay many generations during which the 
inhabitants of Britain had no real 
contact with state societies and were ail 
too rarely mentioned by classical wri- 


ters. That much longer period must be 
investigated by archaeology or not at 
all. How far have archaeologists met 


this challenge? How did prehistoric 
Britain achieve the social complexity 
first described by Roman writers? 

Archaeological methods arc indirect 
and depend on contemporary observa- 
tions of ancient material, the great 
majority of which has survived entirely 
by accident. There is an ever present 
danger of glossing over this difficulty 
by projecting the processes observed 
in the historical period back onto 
undocumented societies, but these 
analogies usually fail since the societies 
concerned were different in kind. It is 
still less satisfactory to impose our own 
division of experience onto our prehis- 
toric ancestors, and there have been 
too many pronouncements already on 
the limits of inference In archaeology. 

The truth is that many of the 
deficiencies of Its raw material are 
offset by its very long time scale. 
Prebistorians have the opportunity to 
trace extremely long sequences of 
change, but in doing so they must 
proceed by model building, aswelf as 
unagination. Such models ought to use 
sequence as their key element, for it is 
this long timescale which distinguishes 
archaeology from social anthropology, 
the source of so many of Its ideas. 


Prehistoric Britain was never a state 


time ot the Roman Conquest. It seems 
to have lacked maior urban centres - 
although some authorities would deny 
this - and writing had only beeij 
introduced under Roman influence. It 
is still uncertain whether it even pos- 
sessed a market economy. Before that 
period, there are very few signs of 
large scale political units. 

In the absence of complex political 
arrangements, three elements niBy 
have been esoecially important to the 
evolution of prehistoric society in 
Britain: Monument building, conspi- 
cuous consumption and warfare. By 
their very nature these three elements 
introduce the importance of ideology 
in social .relations and also that of 
prestige. Without a shared view of the 
world, involving the relations of the 
living and the supernatural, sanctions 
would beliard to maintain and there ; . : 
might be little scope for the emergent 
of a secular power base. Without the 
continual quest for prestige, it would 
' be' difficult to attract followers and 
Impossible to engage in warfare. 

Tile significance of large monu- 
ments should never be underesti- 
mated , just because they are so conspi- 



before the Industrial Revolution. This 
needed a labour input of four million 
worker hours. 

Such constructions left a lasting 
mark on the landscape and were meant 
to do so. Whatever happened in later 
periods had to take these features Into 
account, whether fresh elements were 
added, rival monuments of even grea- 
ter splendour were built or the original 
structures were desecrated and des- 
troyed. At any event no one could take 
these monuments for granted since 
they embodied on a massive scale quite 
specific views of the world. 

Archaeologists have been slow to 
make use of the most distinctive char- 
acteristics of large monuments. First of 


all, monument building could be one 
way of effecting radical change and of 
enshrining political authority in an 
apparently permanent form. Very 
often monument building brought 


rivers like the Thames. Sucli objects 
may well have enjoyed a restricted 
circulation among Inc living, but they 


restricted 


cuous today. They were meant to last 
and to Impress. They represent enor- 
mous amounts of social labour for any 
preindustrial society and may very wejl 
nave been their greatest achievement; 
nb matter how little we know about the 
economy which underwrote their com 
strucllon. A few figures will give some 
idea of their sheer scale. 

The bank fend dUch around the great 
stone circles at Avebury would have 
taken about’ 500,000 worker hours to 
build, a Uttle more , than tbe massive 
enclosure known as the Dorset Curau$, 
The major stone phase of Stonehenge 
required about one and three quarter 
million worker hours and the tomb of 
Newgrange In tbe Boype Valley 
needed nearly twice that effprt. The 
greatest of ail the earthwork mqnU- 


together the different forces in society 
in the face or one enormous undertak- 
ing, just as the finished structure 
embodied a vision of the world beyond 
any possibility of change.,. While later 
generations might feel free to accept or 
reject this version of reality, the pre- 
sence Of large monuments tended to 
constrain later developments in the 
same area. 

At the same time monuments were 
not created cynically as an exercise of 
power for its own sake, however much 
their creation assisted the process of 
social change. Their building must 
have involved the assertion of quite 
specific ideologies, however rarely we 
can interpret them today. One striking 
feature is the way in which such 
constraints became rooted In nature 
through incorporating such elements 
as .astronomical alignments. These 
may well have made the monuments 
themselves seem timeless. They often 
represent the exerdse of authority 
whose precise character is left unde- 
fined. when purely secular construc- 
tions took the place of these ceremo- 
nial monuments, they rarely attained 
the same proportions. 

There are perhaps two links be- 
tween building and conspicuous con- 
sumption, since some ot the largest 
ceremonial centres, like Dumngton 
Walls in Wiltshire, provide evidence of 
large scale feasting and contain inten- 
tional deposits of elaborate artefacts. 
Both fprmx of consumption have a 
r muph vyider significance, but, gener- 
ally speaking, they, have one feature in . 
common. In pre-capitalist society it ' 
seems likely that one role of large scale 
consumption was the creation of in- 
debtedness. By providing lavish gifts 
or enormous feasts, individuals or 
whole communities were creating an 
obligation to reciprocate, and if this 
could not be met on a suitable scqle, 
they coqld assert their Own superiority 
over their rivals. Such conspicuous 
success might lead In turn to strategic 
alliances and the recruittnent of sup- 
porters implying a close link between 
the dominant elements in society and 
< otherworldly powers. 

It major monuments were built 
chiefly at times of drastio soda! 

' change, the main periods which saw 
' conspicuous, consumption are hardly 
less dramatic. The main evidence of 
large scale .feasting is almost entirely 
confined to phases which saw changes 
.[(t' other ipartf of the archaeological 
record: In the same way, the consump- 
tion. of exotic and often finely, rngde 
artefact^ took place during yen’ much 
the same .periods and resulted hi the 

votive deposits, the latter in major 


differ from our own conception of 
wealth in one important way. 

In western society, unused wealth 
can be invested, but this would not 
have been possible during British pre- 
history, when the medium of social 
relations seems to hove been prestige. 
Gifts could be used to create debt, but 
debts could always be fulfilled, with 
the result that imbalances created on 
one occasion could always be redres- 
sed on another. The one alternative 
seems to have been by withdrawing 
fine objects from circulation and using 
them as grave goods or votive offer- 
ings. It is due to these processes that 
they survive for us to study them 
today. In particular, votive offerings 
break (he cycle of gift giving and since 
they arc essentially one way gifts they 
also deplete the supply of precious 
objects in circulation. 

Such offerings look two forms. In 
Britain, grave goods normally occur 
beneath burial mounds and arc associ- 
ated with the remains of a single 
individual. Normally they constitute 
one set of personal equipment. Votive 
offerings, however, need not have 
been funerary deposits and may have 
involved larger quantities of rifts and 
the participation of more people. Most 
of these look place in rivers, lakes or 
bogs. This practice is most common 
during periods in which there js evi- 
dence of instability in society and often 
involved the deliberate destruction of 
weaponry. Including parade armour 
which could not have been used. 

This process took place at the same 
time as the growth of defended sites 
and some of the more plausible evi- 
dence of warfare, but the two are 
generally found in different parts of 
the country, as if the consumption of 
fine weaponry had been a form of 
surrogate conflict, held back in check 
by supernatural sanctions. The best 
evidence for periods of violence of 
course comes from human pathology 
rather than the building of defended 
sites, which like all large monuments, 
could play more than one role at once. 
In the Iron Age of the Yorkshire* 
Wolrjs, for example, we find burials 
with weapons and skeletons with 
5*o rd wounds but so called hill forts 
are largely or entirely absent. ■ 

It seems likely that the most con- 
vincing evidence for overt conflict is 
found when the sanctions which main-, 
tained the running of society were 
breaking down. The first phase of 
unrest is seen when the building of 
large monuments in the late fourth 
ralflennium bc no longer contained the 
tensions in contemporary society. The 
second phase took place when the 
provision of rich burials *ith grave 
goods was coining to an end, while the 
third and most drastic period followed 
the collapse of the systems of competi- 
tive consumption described above. 
This took place towards the middle of 
the first millennium bc. 


We should be careful not to oversim- 
plify the Issues, for many other factors 
may have beeq equally important 
during the: latter period, in particular 
pressures created by rising numbers In 
areas .which? could no. iqngejr support 
them, and even the breach in pbmlcal 
relations occasioned by (he collapse of 
the long distance exchange or fine 
bronzes. At the same time we should 
remember that Ihe building of defen-. 
s!ve monumerits would have had many 
of the same effects as the construction 
of ceremonial centre*. 

For oiir purposes, we can, divide the 



The major stone phase of Stonehenge required about one and three 
quarter million worker hours. 


mixed or arranged in formal patterns. 
The burial mounds or cairns them- 
selves could hove represented an Ideal 
"house" or the ancestors. In some 
cases the early stages of funerary ritual 
may have taken place on other types of 
site, in particular a distinctive series of 
large enclosures surrounded by inter- 
rupted ditches which may have started 
life as ceremonial centres. 

Even at this early period we can 
recognize signs of change, although 
some effort seems to have been made 
to disguise their true extent by the 
continued construction of traditional 
types of moiuiitient, often on a much 
larger scale. We find the first dues in 
the concentrations of fine objects disc- 
overed in some of the enclosures, often 
artefact? which had been made in quite 
distant areas. Some of the-same sites 
also show evidence of feasting. 


wet places. There is little doubt that 
the scale of consumption Increased 
considerably during this period, 
although that increase was by no 
means steady or sustained. The emph- 
asis seems no longer to have been on 
the person or achievements of the 
deceased, but on the opportunities 
which funerals and other conspicuous 
rituals provided for competitive con- 
sumption and for gifts to the super- 
natural. 

During the same period we find two 


other importnnt developments. Theye 
is evidence of renewed feasting, Tn- 
cludine some specialized sites whose 
main function may have been large 


scale meal cooking. During the same 
period, but largely outside the regions 
which saw the greatest consumption of 


Less frequently we see changes in 
the funerary record with the burial of 
intact male skeletons, sometimes 


weaponry, we find the development of 
defensible hilt top settlements . and 
ultimately that of hill forts,. . 


was first adopted In the British IpJes 
and runs from the beginning of the 
fourth millennium bc until the start of 
the third. During this period a con- 
siderable number bf quite complicated . 
monuments were buflt, which despite 
their differing forms seem to KaVe 
showit a common concern with antes- . 
try. The mo$t dramatic mf these sites 
were tome of -.the collective tombs 
which held the, remains of a whole 
.series of human bodies which appear 
to have been introduced as'bqpcs after 
toe? had .received pfol^paiy Treat- 
ment elsewhere. ;. . : • • 

■ As if to supfess the individuality pf , 

the bones themselves were frequently 


accompanied by grave goods. Iti each 
Cash' the ideal pattern present at the 
startof this phase was breaking down, 
and on certain sites we find that 
enclosures which could have started 
out as ceremonial monuments were 
assuming domestic and even defensive 
roles. 

The responses to this crisis are 
rather interesting, and my second 
phase, between about 3,000 and 1,500 
hc, ilustrates some of the develop- : 
ments that I considered earlier. Initial- 
ly Ihe division established during Ihe 
first phase became even wider, and 
some communities placed a major 
emphasis on the construction of non 
utifitarian monuments, often of con- 
siderable size. These are sometimes 
associated with a whole series of 
specialized objects or with evidence of - 
large scale. feasting, but they do not; 
provide much evident that, political 
power was vested In .Individuals. 

•Fhinj. 2,500 bc toward* the trttti-;- 
tions asoclated with ritual authority 


tions asoclated with riluar authority' ' 
and monument huUdlng gradually 
weakened, although Stonehenge Itself 
1$ unusual in reaching its greatest 
elaboration pt a time wnen individual 
authority was acknowledged by the 

R revision of distinctive, and some- 
mea quite lavish grave offerings, a 
development ! associated with the 
spread of metahvork. Although com- 
petition between groups structured in; 
these two di[fprcftt ways did go oh for 
some time. It is striking that even when, 
it was effectively at an end the newer, 
burial mounds still /clustered round 1 ; 
monuments which had ohee been the 
centres of power, 

-Around -the middle of the second 
millennium he, this system seems to 
have : col lapsed i ushering in a pror’ 
fonged period, of instability. At this 
point large burial mounds, or monu- 
ments oroihep kinds; went out of use 
and.wfe find very little evidence of- 
graves 'with elaborate contents. The 
main evidence for tjjw consumption of 1 
, fine objects , chiefly metal Wp^k , comes 

bronzes often found in rivers or other. . 


At this stage, by about 70 bc or a 
little earlier, conflicts in society came 
into the open once more, and even by 
the time of the Roman Conquest they 
do not seem to have healed. One factor 
may have been the breakdown of long 
distance alliances which came about 
with the demise o£ b the bronze trade, 
but in a sense the instability of British 
society observed by classical writers 
had much deeper roots. 

■ The major change was In the ways in 
which such tensions found expression. 
Conspicuous consumption plays a less 
pronunent role until the eve of the 
Roman Conquest when (he influx of 
prestige goons from fiuropi was re- 
newed, and the landscape of southern . 
and western Britain in particular was 
soon covered with a rash of defensive 
1 sites. Monuments of a more practical 
character now toqk the-centre of the 
stage, however much their sheer eLe* . 
boratlon tnay hat'd been meant above 
all to impress J Ritual actiidly and even 
burial rites were to some extent 
"domesticated 11 and contained within 
the settlement area. 

In their place we can . trace the 
development of n whole series of 
competing communities; To a signifi- 
cant extent political expansion may 
have been achieved through manage- 
ment of the food supply, and there can 
be little doubt that this final phase was; 
a lime of massive agricultural expan- 
sion. In another period surplus pro- 
duce might well have been converted 
into prestige through the provision of 
lavish feasts, but by .the -Iron Age 
methods of advancement were more 
direct. 

■. The riches offered by Home, trot to 
mention her interference in British, 
affairs, broke the bounds of the native 
social system. Had the Roman inva- 
sion taken place a century later, there 
is no saying what kind of society the 
Cdnquerers would have found. The 
study of British prehistory wotild have 
■ to take a very different lorin. 

Wkmhdfittl&tilWln'archdeertdg^ 
the University of Reading. . 
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Debate about South Africa is some- 
what like the course of a large sub- 
terranean river, erupting periodically 
on one specific cause and then again 
some time later for a different but 
related reason. Last year, it was the 
fleeting visit of the prime minister of 
the republic, P. W. Botha, and then 
the naturalization", though not quite 
I anglicization" of Zola Budd. This, 
year, it has been the controversial visit 
of Senator Edward Kennedy to South 
Afnca. It a!! underlines South African 
poet Roy Campbell’s observation, 
made over 50 years ago:- 

South Africa, renowned both far 

it .. . . and wide 

Forpoimcs and little else beside. 
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Making substance 
of the 
outline 


Martin Bulmer looks at the changes 
in applied social research 
since it took off in the 1960s 


Twenty years of social change: the census in 1961 . . . 



and in 1981 


Applied social science research in Britain is just . institutionalize survey research in universities and 
about celebrating its coming-of-agc. For it was to forge strong links between academic social 
about 21 years ago that several converging trends scientists and practicising survey researchers 
led to the rapid growth both of academic social outside has diminished the potential contribution 
icience and of applied social research for policy- which different social sciences could make to. 
naking in government. How different is the policy research. 

jicture in 1985 from what it was in 1964? Is the So far I have referred both to "social science" 
mpact of social science any greater now than it and "social research" and treated, "survey re- 


was then? How docs the contemporary contribu- 
tion of survey research differ from what it did 
earlier7 

Looking back two deendes at first sight gives 
the impression that around 1964 there was 
takc-oft into self-sustaining growth. In the early 
1960s there were as many sociologists in the whole 
of Britain as historians In Oxford alone. Since 
then the subject, along with social pyschology, 
social policy and political science has grown out of 
ail recognition. In 1964, too, government social . 
research was slight and non-academic survey 
organizations modest in scale.' The tradition of- 
the social survey in Britain goes back of course 
much further, but in the last two decades there 
has been a qualitative change in its scope, size and 
impact. 

This is not to imply a Whigaish view of things 
getting steadily better. The University Grants 
Committee cuts of 1981 , Rayner on government 
statistics and the Rothschild review of the Social 
Science Research Council have all taken their 
toll. But social science and survey research have 
stood up remarkably well and are in a healthy 
state despite these tribulations. After all, sociolo- 
'gy is still taught vigorously at most universities 
and polytechmcs, the Oeneral Household Survey 
is still with us, and the British Election Survey 
took place despite cuts in funding, to give but' 
thtee examples. 

The key event in the academic take-off of social 
science were the Robbins report of 1963 and the 
report of the Heyworth Committee of 1965 on 
Social Studies. Rabbins laid the groundwork for 
the rapid expansion of social science teaching in 
universities and polytechnics. Heyworth recom- 
mended the rapid expansion of social science 
research, with appropriate government support, 
and led to (he foundation of the SSRC. 

In the world of government the change was 
slightly (ess dramatic but none the less clear. 
During the 1960s, social expenditure on housing, 
education, personal social services, health and 
social security all increased rapidly. There was 
-more demand for information abQUt disadvan- 
. (aged aroupssuch as theppor, handicapped, and 
. unemployed, as well, as ethnic minorities: There . - 
was growing Interest in the impact of social and 
economic policies upon individuals and groups. 

• Such questions as whether services were reaching 
those for whom they were intended or how far 
equity .Was being achieved required research lo 
answer them.' 

Robbins was a watershed in more than oqe 
sense. The extensive statistical research under- 
taken for it. by Claus Moser underpinned the 
persuasive arguments for expansion. It showed 
that rigorous and carefully-conducted research 
could contribute to the determination of a major 
issue of public policy. Thereafter,, royal commis- : 
sioits were much mote predisposed fo use social 
research os, pn aid ; iq their deliberations. 

There, was some crossing over and mutual 
influence between the two spheres of academia 
and government. Robbins and Moser, for exam- 
pic, both moved easily between the two realms. 
There Was limited movement into the Civil , 
service, particularly pf academic economists after 
the Change of government in 1964. Expanding 
jobs in the non-academic research sector were 
filled by new social science graduates. 

What is more striking, however, is the relative, 
insulation of the worlds of academic research on 
the onfa hand and of policy-oriented survey 
research on the. other (see \‘A suitable case for 
state aid", THES, April W, 1983). TBe failure to 


ana ’ social research ami treated, "survey re- 
search" as part of the latter. The point of this 
differentiation, which is central lo the argument, 
is that in Britain academic social science on the 
one hand and empirical social research (including 
survey research) on the other arc not cotermi- 
nous. It is a fair bet that in any gathering of 
non-academic social policy researchers, a major- 
ity do no identify as social scientists but as survey 
researchers-, do not read academic journals; ana 
do not think that academic social science has 
much relevance to their research practice. Yet in 
fact social science does, at least potentially, 

It is (rue that much of British sociology and 
political science, who might have been expected 
to nurture it, have been at best indifferent and at 
wont hostile to social survey research. Profes- 
sional survey researchers, on the other hand, 
have seen little heed to turn ta social scientists for 
help. This mutual suspicion, though it has not 
been total, has bad various unfortunate consequ- 
ences, particularly is suggesting (bore may be two 
classes of workers, those with ideas and those 
with practical skills. 

What is "applied" about “applied Social re- 
search"? Though the distinction is frequently 
made, the line between pure and applied research 
in social science is much less sharp than in natural 
science and technology. There are several diffe- 
rent modes of social science research - strategic 
research, evaluation research and action re- 
search for example - which cannot easily be 
pigeonholed as either. 

One popular view sees applied social science as 
"social engineering”. In this model, one starts 
with a problem; identifies the missing knowledge; 
carries out research to collect data and test 
relationships; provides an analysis of the prob- 
lem, which one then presents to the policy-maker 
for action. 

The social scientist is seen as akin to an 
engineer or doctor prescribing solutions to socie- 
ty's “ills”. There are powerful criticisms of this 
approach. Its view of policy-making is over- 
rational. Much policy-making is confused, messy 
■ and inconclusive, with uncertain outcomes,- so 


relative deprivation as an explanation of the 
scapegoating of welfare recipients, or cognitive 
dissonance theory as accounting for the ineffec- 
tiveness of communications. 

Such theories enn aid policy-makers to inter- 
pret and understand the work) they are trying to 
deal with. Evidence from several studies of the' 
utilization of social science research bv adininis-' 
iralors (by Carol Weiss at Harvard, Nathan 
Kaplan at the University of Michigan and Karin 
Knorr in West Germany) showea that they did 
not use research to find discrete solutions to 
problems but rather to orient themselves and 
make sctisc of the world, with the aid of the 
concepts and empirical generalization derived 
from the work that they read. 

The second contribution of social science is 
more down to e&rch: substantive knowledge. 
Professional survey researchers, are highly pro- . 
ject-bound; moving rapidly on frorh one to 
another under customer and commercial press- 
ures. There is little time for reflective secondary 
analysis or the development of subject-matter r 
expertise. This the academic, though less likely to 
be a methodological expert, can offer — whether - 
the .topic is travel to work, disability, voting 
behaviour, racial disadvantage, or whatever. - 

Already there Is a good deal of academic 
expertise fed in through secondary analysis of 
survey results. The General Household Silrvey 1 
and Family Expenditure Surveys are regularly 
mined for these purposes'. But much more 
cross-fertilization could occur, particularly at 
the early design stages Of research, and while 
surveys are out in the field. The ESR.C Survey 
Link scheme, coordinated by Professor Aubrey 
McKenneli. is currently aiming to foster this on a 
modest scale.. 

A third contribution of social science is made 
by the social scientist as policy adviser. This role 
has been filled most comfortably by economists, 
from Kaldor and Balogh in the Wilson years to 
Alan Walters in the early Thatcher years, but 
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.that knowledge does not iced ih arid fit in Jn the 
; way prescribed-. ; Moreover, most of the cefrefo- : 
siojns. empirical generalization^ and theories of 
social science research ore insufficiently conclu- 
sive to provide the kind of certainty which the 
model promises. The scientific claims made for 
policy research are much too strong; 

A more plausible model is the "enlightenment"; 
or “limestone" hiodel of influence. Even when; 


research seeks specific answers to practical ques- 
tions, its aim Is to create the Intellectual condl- 1 
lions for problem-solving rather than to find 


discrete solutions to specific problems: Tho 
"limestone" analogy cofweys it well; water trick- 
ling down through strata gradually wearing away, 
tho stone (changing outlooks and options) rather 
than a more dramatic shift such as is achieved by i 
blasting or ail earthquake. • 

If one finds -the "limestone” model more 
persuasive, then immediately one can, identify a 
most' important contribution from the social 
sciences tq applied policy resenrch: general ideas. 

. Different social sciencles provide general , 
frameworks within which particular social proces- 


eses: can provide, the necessary focys to link 
particular observations to. more general; ideas;- 
Economics "offers general theories. Olhpr social 
Kfemap «WJtMnhP85Ptafow. contrfoufo sjecinc. 
' and fruitful middle-range theories, ^uch as eon- - 


those from other backgrounds have been impor- 
tant at various times: David Donnison on housing 
polity, CheLly Halsey at the DES, Brian Abef- 
Smith at DHSS, William Plowdcn and Tessa 
Blackstone at the 'Centre for Policy Research 
Studies la the 1970s, Bernard Donouhuc: at the 
10 Downing . Street policy unit. Such social 
scientists have to have finelyrluned political 
antennae as well, hqt ait were fri thq business of 
: bringing social stiense ..work to bear on: policy. ‘ 
.. 'They are the; fortqestJtW haVid g&rie n lories*, 
than in the French or American system^- lo bring 
outside social scientists directly into the policy- 
making process. These cases aside, and with the 
exception of the government economic service, 
the civil service remains dosed In its higher 
reaches to social sdentists. A different role for the 
expert has lain through the influence or social • 
scientists upon key royal commissions. Robbins 
. hfts been mentioned. One thinks also of Plowden 
on primary education, Seebohm on the personal 
social services. Donovan on trade - unions, 
MtiGregoron . the press. Tho influence of such 
bodies is more difiusfed. and long-term; but they 

S csont an important, way in which gradually 
:jcs are shaped by "weicjr trickling down 
ugh the limestone. . ' " 

One should not exaggerate the impact of social 
science advicer which n as been Widely scmiered. 
Both within government nnd op royal compifs- 
klons.thc British Idea that “he who does, knows" 

1 holds very powerful sway. A structural obstacle in 
Whltehnll to the more effective use pf sqdal 
science is the gap between the rathe* olympian 
advisers already mentioned pi the .top, and 
departmental research; divisions where survey 
. oxpeitise rcSides; There aie few soda I scientists in 
between. There are riot sacirilnpalysts involved in 
■the. poUcyrmaWrig.Rtocess-iM insiders. In the - 
highly-centralized and doged/BritJsb system, this 


has been a drawback, and has meant that 
Influence has been brought to bear in other ways. 

One such way is through pressure groups and 
the media, at nrm's length from government. This 
is the way, par excellence, in which the trickling, 
down through the limestone occurs. Short shrift 
may be given to (he expert in public life - no 
epithet is more damning for a nolltican than 
“clever” - but politicians and civil servants pay 

f reat attention to tiic media and pressure groups. 

ress reporting and filtering of the results of social 
science is read carefully. On the pressure group 
front, bodies like Help the Ageu and the Child 
Poverty Action Group mount and use research to 
press home their case. 

Another mode of influence has been through 
quasi-political intellectual groups and think- 
tanks. In social policy, the Fabian Society is the 
most famous example, but ^.ifoidJ s^m i d i wt i v 
The SDP now sport?' the Tawney Society, while 
on the right, in addition ta the Bow Group, the 
Social Affairs Unit is an offshoot of the Institute 
of Economic Affairs and the Centre for Policy 
Studies is . the creation of Sir Keith Joseph. 
Paradoxically, the effect of such groups may be to 
'further distance academic social science from, 
applied survey research. The Involved academics ; > - 
are seen to be parti pris, not much interested in . 
the technical side of 'research, while" applied. .. 
researchers are chary of getting .too closely • 

' identified with politically partisan positions. 

. . A different and more fruitful way fb which . ■ 
applied social research has been institutionalized - > 
is in idependent, non-partisan, not-for-profit: : 
research institutes. One of the earliest was the 
Institute of Community Studies, whose .widely 
read books had such an influence upon planners 
and architects In particular 20 years ago. The : 

Policy Studies Institute (incorporating Political 
. and Economic Planning) has ca rri ed out notable ' 

' survey research on industrial relations, race 
. relations, and . recently the Metropolitan Police, 

'.which has had a marked impact upon official 
:' thinking. Its staff are mainly social scientists, 
though working outside the academic world. 

Among survey agencies. Social and Cbihmun- . 
ity Planning Research has established itself as the ; 
leading body carrying out public, policy stirveys. • 

. Its new social attitudes survey was launched with 
some eclat in The Sunday Times last autumni for 
■example. Even these centres have not achieved 
1 the creative fusion of academic input, ;surVey 
, professionalism anfl policy.relevqnce as strongly ' ; „ 

B? .docs the best work coming out of American , : - 
'certire£ like the Michigan institute . df Social , - 
'Research or the National Opinion Research 
Centre in Chicago, where the social science 
influence is stronger. PSI and SCPR, for exam- 
ple, still generally lack the academic input which 
/ would make their contribution more effective. 

A political interpretation of applied social" 
science might contrast the heady optimism of the . 
start or the. 1964 Wilson govenment with the deep 
pessimism of tho Thatcher yearn. Yet this would ' . 

be a considerable oversimplification. Despite, 
changes of political control, applied social science 


looks very different today from what it did 21 
'/ years ago for a variety of other reasons, Iri the. 
universities the social sciences Ore now estab- 


sellings, n good deal of it vtfthin government. 
Serial science now provides both hews and 
' background for the media oil a considerable 
, scale.. Times arc leaner, but . the substantial 
achievements over two decades of both academic 
• social science and applied social research look set; 
.. to last. It would be even belter if more ways could 
■ ! : bo found ta move them do$ftr together, for the 
mutual enrichment of both. • ■ - : . 

'' The author is senior lecturer in‘SOdaTddmlnlsrra‘ 1 - 
; tion at the London School of Economics. 
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by Iain Wright 


Noble vis ions and faculty feuds 

mnct -1!/^ « ■ ■ ■ 


The Lea vises: recollections and 

Impressions 

by Denys Thompson 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 

ISBN 0521 25494 9 

Mansfield Forbes and his Cambridge 

by Hugh Carey 

Cambridge University Press. £15.00 
ISBN 0521 255801 

William Empson, sketching n brief 
hislory of the rise of F. R. Leavis and 
of the decline of Cambridge English 
into "arty and smarty moralizing", 
once apologized for bothering his 
rovers with such parochial matters. 
This hit of local hislory is not impor- 
tant he said, and it was worth re- 
membering that when American critics 
(for instance) showed nny awareness 
of Leavis Rt nil, they saw him as u violet 
by a mossy stone half hidden from the 
eye. Empson did have a point. Even 
today, the names of the two Leaviscs 
and of Mansfield Forbes don't cut 
much ice at Yale, or the Snrbonno, or 
Frankfort, and mnny overseas renders 
- m fact, many readers more limn ten 
miles away from Great St Mary’s -nrc 
going to be puzzled at why an interna- 
tional academic press like CUP should 
have decided simultaneously to pub- 
lish not one but two volumes of 


, v . . | 


t- --. / “Jun. mu' ton- 

• ,r ibutions to the mainstream debates 
of the mid-eighties, after all. Was the 
enterprise really worthwhile? 

It was worthwhile, in fact, beenuse 
(as Empson knew perfectly well) this is 
not merely local history. “Cambridge 
English , especially In Lenvis's ver- 
sion, had an influence which extended 
tar beyond Cambridge, beyond the- 
academy, and beyond England. It had 
a major effect on the teaching of arts 
subjects in secondary schools, for 
.instance. It initiated . a- new style of 
qUMl-^oclologicaV analysis^ the hifiss ; 
media, whose influence, via the work 
of Raymond Williams and others 
descends to today's "cultural studies". 
And for an example of its currency in 
the Commonwealth, see John 
Dockers "I Was a Teenage Leavisite" 
,n 4"? Melbourne journal Mean jin, 
This is therefore a story .which does 
Med to be told; and since Cambridge 

• English was strongly marked by the 
idiosyncratic personalities or its 
creators and by the peculiarities Of 
•their particular Cambridge - since it 
,\yas as much made by their charismatic 

performances In theleciure room as by 
got put dow . n 0n P a Per (nothing . 
at aU; in Forbes's case) - the biog- 
graphical aspects are of some import- 
: Jg* \ suppose that even.anec- 
ooles about Queen ie Lewis's pastries 





lor ine uare College Annual Dilet- 
tante Devilment or 1928 have their 
placp m it, 

makes both 

these books father depressing reading 


JWansfleld Forbes in December J9|4 

WBeaiigass 

iptal 

ARM MMi 

"Forixs and Leavis set out abo^Calhriw mide M Sk?eV B W ntain e 

to overcome the narrowness of esraV ? ky 5 ^5 d L ,h 5. P^tmg of 

W*" Ota, had wide ff® 


most important part of Curey's book is 
the appendix of Richards’s letters to 
Forbes, in which his critical theory can 
be seen gradually coming into focus); 
m general, his unrivalled skills as an 
ammateur and dispenser of intellectual 
fizz and sparkle, so that even Leavis 
having anathematized all the other 
founding fathers, had nothing but 
generous praise for Forbes’s “courage 
of life and , , . the impulse and the 
power to stir intelligence into active 
life in others". All this Hugh Carey’s 
book conveys very well. But how odd 
and in the end how saddening, that 
Forbes wrote so little himself and that 
all those bnlhant lectures have left not 
a wrack behind; that when something 
evidently started to go wrong with the 
new faculty, and the infighting be- 
enme entrenched, he could not follow 
his initial vision through and simply 
faded out; that his only major piece of 
writing was the “magnificent siliyness’’ 
(as Keynes called it) of the limited 
edition history of Clare College and ‘ 
that, as the years go by, and despite 
W* brave efforts, it seems likely 
that the silliness will survive better 
then the magnificence, and that this 
peculiar figure, with his pyjama-bor- 
toms showing beneath his trousers in 
the lecture-room and his digressions 
on Swedish architecture and Pictish 
burial-rites, will come to look more 
and more “period" and dilettantish, a 
dated archetype of donnish eccen- 
tricity. 

Why did his career turn out that 
way? Carey tells us very litfe about the 
difficulties of Forbes s private life (and 
nothing at all about his problems with 
his sexual identity), but the answer 
must lie in the interaction between a 
powerful but frustrated personality 
and the context - the conditions for 
purposeftil collaborative work - which 
his Cambridge provided, or failed to 
provide. 

. ,P 1c , s . a ? ie L . is ‘ r ue of Leavis, but the 
tale which his fnends and colleagues 
have to tell is a darker one, that of a 
decline from the young activist of the 
'Curly , thirties recalled - by Denys 
Thompson - “strong, idealistic, hope- 

SLJ®! u e ES'FYi 0 the 

visited by Michael Tanner, “sunk in 

llnDnnvAnnitnUIn j « n • • 


“Of the contributors seem to am* 
with Raymond O’Malley that he |S2 
for years in a state of terrible domeS 
tension and frustration, "wearing £n 
gJgjS.® tr ^ ln 8 t0 Protect her %£ 

But that is only half the story, ad 
this book, as an album of "reoollM. 
lions and impressions’’, could not be 
adequate to the other half. Only David 
Holbrook, deliberately rejecting that 
format, has a shot at trying to explain 
what it was in Leavis’s intellectual 
nosuions, rather than his family life or 
faculty squabbles, which led to such an 
extreme of self-imposed solitude. The 
root : difficulty, surely, was that he sm 


lion WWT3335 
(M OMoscrl to concrete experience, or 

I! 1 - l c- w ® s ., the arch-enemy against 
which h is philosophy had to define and 
defend itself. The causes of this strain* 
ultra-empiricism and distrust of 
theory” remain unclear: they seem w 
have been the expression of an obscure 
vitalism which derived in turn from the 

Vouns Iadvic'e Fan,- o-F ... 


young Leavis s fear of science and 
irom his consequent readiness to be 
qvcnmpressed first bv T. S. Eliot’: 
dissociation of sensibility” theory and 
then by D. H. Lawrence. It&effectsm 
now sadly evident, however. The dia- 
logue with other disciplines which he 
had hoped for in the early days did not 
materialize. Leavis’s was a world-view 


which simply did not fulfil the mini- 
mum conditions for genuine reasoned 
debate between differing intellectual 

□OSlhftnC AHk L. 


j ••—•ihvi * miiiiwi | mi hk in 

unapproachable and terrifying gloom 
I can t imagine seeing anyone look so 

A .l ., he * ssdd was Tm n0 ‘ 

feefing chirpy 1 ,” A man whose life- 
work, conceived as. a grand coopera- 
tlye enterprise, the common pursuit of 
JJJdsement, became more and 
more of a lonely monologue, as if lie 
was miimcking the hero of one of 

£ apped in the circu- 
larity of his own discourse, to end in 

sS?enM UCtIVC an8er ’ repetition ' and 

Thompson’s book describes the 

JJSJS the ,°5 Bcts of al1 this in 
Leavis s personal life well enough, and 

a fi?*? deal that was not ' 


previously puSic taSS* 
farly the peculiar dynamics of the 
Leavises marriage and working part- 
nership. His niece goes as far as to 
claim -that his later years were 
poisoned more by Queenie’s vitupera- 
tions against famtty and friends than by 
tus celebrated ; academic; rows, ana 


Back m 
favour 

i . i 

Chcstertonandthe Edwardian 
: Cultural Crisis . ; 


figure- As John Coates points out, equality 
liQwover.; one; df the barriers fo'hls X o| 
1 pr °^ r ®pP rec, ?tipii in literary circles Bgaihst i 
“ /eccptivtly relared .runner ,Cp,l! 
toA hB . sharcd : with other great .’ 1 Many 
Nwordian writers, ibut which grates seenred 
■SH" 1 ^ntemporary erritics, w(to*prqi ’popular' 


“•“Willlg IIUCUCVIUOI 

positions. Adherence to it began to 
look more and more like an act- of 
faith, and the movement which It 
produced became first a coterie and 
then a cult. Holbrook believes that 
Leavis s greatest mistake was his fai- 
lure to see that, in order to realize his 
vision of cultural renewal, what was 
n «ded was not “the training of ao 
elite (his explicitly stated aim) but 
‘offering ideas”. 

That is the right emphasis, but il 
does not go far enough: what teaw 
gave his followers was the sense of 
oelongmg not merely to an elite, but to 
a _i °‘. Priesthood, a beleaguered 

S nesUiood, keeping alive the Sacred 
ame In the new materialist Dark Aw. 
that, Ironically, is the picture which 
emerges most dearly from this collec- 
tion: oF the Leavisites* vision of theitir 
selves as a “Chosen Remnant” (Muriel 
Bradbrook); of Leavis himself as *a 
*fi. c » « ?. a , nt fo e modern Univer 
sity (Michael Black) and “the last 
prophet we had in England" (quoted 
by Sebastian Moore); of falling under 
his influence ns being “like a religious 
conversion” (Michael Tanner). “Scru- 
1 jftiy .was my bible”, says Donald Davie,; . 
andF. R. Leavis my prophet". Itdoes 
pegm to look as if Leavlsism will comp 
to seem of less interest as a contribu-- 
t ton to the history of ideas and more as 
. e _. ra , w mate rial for a curious case- ■ 
study in the social history of religion- . 
substitutes and half-secularized sectar- 
ianism. 

Wright is a fellow of Queens' 

College, f Cambridge. ....... i ■ 


1 ; - iheSjlc :: 

S : r a.- ' jSSSli* lost • 
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S * * imiiich, even . 

agonizing, in fiction br crllfci$m\' ■ 
. . .p r -Coafos interprets Chesterton's 
gjP* ' « f^ponse (o a crisis- in 

Mwardiarv culture. 'fn the early years ■ 

ski* 


equaUty versus the .Superman, the 

lm - tS » a u d f :Iear; d - cfln W° n 

i„^'& lcrav,n8for 

\2SSl : f J Valuer ^ reaaarted 

seemed to. him. securely rooted ,in 

DODUlar PIllfiirA anil .Wt i • 


Intellectual^, like the sense of aaven- 


?r' wrawHinme, submerged 

MUPR of the rime. 

Dr Coates places Chesterton’s defence 

of adventure, as also of diyfh and of the 

K ^ WllHh their ^Itural ron! 


influence on subsequent thought. 
More generally, he suggests that the 
very moderation and sanity of Chaste? 
...i ton s views (iofexample/fcain^t proc- 
- fcxs ' Pnd for origin af sin) may have 
^“ '^nsplcuqus 

i? m0l f trident tones. . 





^1 " - ,7 77 vauuciv 

upon eyolutiqn^ inflpericod by Nietz- 
-®mbrac(pg the notions :of- 
-meriteWD^Iny and the Supermflh, 1 

! growth ot: mLs circulation 
m ^ ,h a ™ sl ■ 

rirniiS?" h^ Uy ' ! ’’ 

, Simplistic because he. is to -readable) 

human; 


contemporary gurus.. V, • ; 

atSiSSl- ^ on ’ s '“riciwu. Of. [fashion- 

•SliSPi * adecisive influence 

l^ri.Qne imjkmaqt case -t in 

dterfog tee jvfews «-A; t jR...Oragei 
^ nd-h Inwe} f^n 


that proypked jib writing; is a welcome 
o?Sm Ut T? n to d J h ®j8rbWing literature 
: r 1 *. p ® fect ( a P«rt from 

' fofoticitjes of style - but, alas 

' {“ Jlf-'PSB Chesterton?) 

unwillingness to. 
PP f haps ( for fear of 

dismiss 

°i h w d - Ghpaterforwill pot be ■ 
-KPS^.bOwevdr, unless stu, : 
. • ■ dcnts : df 'his ideas art [ prepared : to 
l WcE he ws? 
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Economic 
causes of 
famine 


Resources, Values and Development 
byAmartyaSen 
Blackwell, £25.00 
ISBN 0631 133429 

While the market for publication of 
new research is usually held to be 
deficient nowadays, there appears to 
be little constraint on reprinting in 
volume form the articles of disting- 
uished scholars. The present collection 
is the second to appear of Professor 
Sen’s papers. “They deal with institu- 
tional complexities of economic de- 
velopment, the untidy parts of the 
theory of resource allocntion, the 
peculiar role of values in social be- 
haviour, the conflicts and contradic- 
tions of normative assessment, and the 
challenges to economic theory and 
policy presented by informational 
lacunae and conceptual ambiguity." 


Power 
changes 

Policy, Power and Order: the 
persistence of economic problems In 
capitalist states 
by Kerry Schott 
Yale University Press, £12.50 
ISBN 030003237 4 

The central thesis of this book is that 
the twentieth century has witnessed a 
dramatic increase in the power of the 
working class in alL the advanced, 
non-communist. Industrial nations. A 
consequence of this, the author con- 
tends, has been increased state ex- 
penditures and slate intervention de- 
signed to further the interests of this - 
class. Accordingly the simple Marxist 
notion that the state is the 8gent of and 
acts solely in the interests of the 
capitalist class, is naive and inaccurate. 
Equally naive is the view of the state 
upon which most economic policy has 
been based. This suggests that the state 
is the neutral arbiter of the interests of 
the many groups which comprise mod- 
ern pluralist society, and is concerned 
to promote only the public good. 

The increased power of the working * 
class is suggested by the author to have 
mattered less during the 1950s and 
1960s for workers’ aspirations could be 
satisfied from the growth in output that 
characterized this period. However in 
the 1970s and 1980s growth rates have 
slowed, economies have stagnated and 
a crisis has thus emerged.. A new and 
unique conjuncture df events con- 
fronts all developed countries at the 
present time, namely a powerful work- 
rorce and a stagnant economy; Under 
these circumstances it is argued the 
state must entourage new investment 
activity to restore economic growth 
and satisfy the demands of the working 
class* Thu it can do by. either soqaliz- 
ing investment a$ attempted in. the 
torporatlst states or by encouraging 
private investment. But both these 
options are fraught with difficulties 
aqd can provide at best only a tempo r» 
ary amelioration. For it is asserted the 
return on Investment falls in the long 
run and workers will not be willing to 
forao present consumption in order to 
facilitate investment which they per- 
ceive to be producing an increasingly 
: Slower rate of growth of output than, 
achieved fn the past. This is Indeed a 
- pessimistic [outlook. . ' 

. Whnt is 1 the evidence produced to 
substantiate this thesis? .First the. 


Findings generally descriptive title for 
them could not have been easy. 

There are 20 papers in the collec- 
tion. Almost all have appeared, or will 
appear, in journals and books likely to 
be available in any university library. 
Over half have been published or 
written in the last five years, inevit- 
ably, the volume contains much repeti- 
tion in ideas and information and in the 
copious bibliographies. Also unsurpri- 
singly, some of tne papers are heavily 
derivative from other of Sen's publica- 
tions, notably his recent book on 
Poverty and Famines (1981). A long 
introduction offers after-thoughts and 
a mass of references to related litera- 
ture, 

The contents relate broadly to de- 
velopment economics, though much of 
the analysis is remote from the practice 
of development policy-making and 
some of the topics (suen as the econo- 
mics of the family) have been little 
considered by development econom- 
ists. One group of papers is concerned 
with labour allocation in non-wage 
economies and cooperative enter- 
prises, and with the limitations of the 


profit motive in explaining the func- 
tioning even of thoroughly capitalist 
economies. A second deals with prob- 
lems of social choice, optimal savings 
and social rales of discount, and a third 
with labour absorption as an objective 
of development planning and with the 
shadow pricing of labour. Hie remain- 
ing papers, all of them recent, and 
making up one half of the book. 


countries, sometimes on quite a 
dramatic scale as in the UK. This 
period also saw a growth in the share of 
voles going to right-of-ccntre parties 
and the return of right-wing govern- 
ments in all the major OECD coun- 
tries with the exception of France and 
Australia. 

These developments would seem to 
represent a substantial qualification to 
the author's thesis, or are they merely 
temporary aberrations? Unfortunately 
we have no way of knowing, for the 
author fails to identify the forces that 
give rise to the growth in union density 
and left political representation which 
she identifies. Greater insights have 
been provided by other analysts who 
have attempted to explain the wage 
inflation 'of the 1970s, fii a somewhat 
similar manner, ns a consequence of 
rising aspirations and militancy on the 
part of wage earners. They have 
attributed these developments to the 
full employment of the 1950s apd 1960s 
and suggested that the power of wage 
earners during this period resulted 
from the Increased demand for labour 


include the long survey article on “The 
Welfare Basis of Real Income Com- 
parisons” from the Journal of Econo- 
mic Literature, 1979, but are mostly 
concerned with the ethics of distribu- 
tion, Sen’s concents of capability and 
entitlement, and his interpretations of 
the meaning of poverty and the causa- 
tion of famines. This material has 
acquired considerable topicality. 

Sen resists utilitarian ethics mainly 
on the ground of a pnrticulnr formula- 
tion of the impossibility of inlcrpe rson- 
al comparisons of utility, namely the 
dependence of states or satisfaction on 
the means available to provide them, 
in consequence of whicn people with 
little means (such as illiterates and 
women) have learned to be ensily 
satisfied or to “take pleasure in small 
mercies." He objects also to morality 
based on rights which are acknow- 
ledged independently of the consequ- 
ences (even, say, starvation) in which 
they might result. The Rawlsian princi- 
ple of basing distributive justice on the 
conditions of the most deprived group 
of persons, deprivation being defined 
prises, and with the limitations of the in access to “primary" or Indispensable 


goods, makes more appeal, but it is 
observed that needs of primary goods 
vary among societies ana with personal 
occupations, health, disnbililies and 
age. Sen therefore substitutes primary 
capabilities (such as the ability to fulfil 
nutritional requirements, to be accept- 
ably clothed, or to move about) lor 
Rawls's primary goods, relegating 
goods to an instrumental and contin- 


services, and was accordingly likely to 
exist only as long as this demand 
continued, The late 1970s and early 


. tailed for the period 1900 to 1976; and 
second the extension of the' franchise 
. and growth ip the percentage of votes 
.cast for left-of-centre parties over the. 
period 1900-1980 art detailed for the 
.countries in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-opcrationand Development. 

; (OEQD) tb support the claim that, the; 
[power of the working class>has in- 
. creased, Howe vet the late 1970s. and 
early 1 980s have witnessed C reduction 
In unton density In many OECD 


1980s saw a dramatic fall-oEf in the 
demand for labour in the OECD 
countries and the power of organized 
labour has diminished accordingly. 

What then are the economic con- 
sequences of this growth in workers' 
power which lead to the present prob- 
lems confronting the OECD coun- 
tries? The author contends these are, 
first, wage and price stickiness, and 
second, the growth of public expendi- 
ture. Evidence bn the former u pro- 
duced for the US only for the period to 
1975, a country in which it is mis- 
takenly suggested that union density 
averaged 39 per cent over the period 
1961-76. In fact union density in the 
US is now little more than 20 per cent 
and has never reached 39 per cent. The 
US is, moreover,- an economy which 
has exhibited a considerable degree of 
.wage flexibility jn the 1 980s. Be that-as- 
it . may; ; money wages have.' proved 
.remarkably inflexible In most OECD 
countries in the face of the recent high 
levels of unemployment, but there is 
no correlation between wage inflex- 
ibility and union density as the author 
purports. It is evident that wages are 
inflexible iq many non-union jobs and 
the search for an explanation of this 
must take qs beyond the area of union 
power. [, . 

That the share of public expenditure 
; lh gross domestic, product has risen 
dramatically during the 1960s and 
. 1970s in practically every OECD coun- 
try is one of the facts of economic life. 
But to attribute this development to 
the growth in working-class, power Is 
'another 1 matter. It has recently been 
shown that in the UKaUeasttlje maiPf, 
beneficiaries of .this increased >late 
• expenditure,, have been ambng the 
most privileged members df the work- 
ing population, namely thd middle 
-•classes* i. .j V/ i 

■ It might be supposed (tot increased 
working-class power would lead to the 


gent role. This approach has on ob- 
vious affinity with the basic-needs 
objective of development revived by 
the International Labour Office in the 
1970s, and Sen devotes several pages 
to explaining the differences. 

Personal capabilities arc achieved 
through entitlements, which depend 
partly on ownership, production and 
exchange, and partly on intra-familial 
transfers, “social security" (or intra- 
communal transfers), and collective 
provision. The latter sources of entitle- 
ment may buttress the former, but law, 
institutions and custom also curtail 
entitlements - as, for example, in 
biasing the distribution of food, health 
care and schooling against the female 
population in South Asia. 

Poverty means entitlement inadequ- 
ate to achieve primary capabilities. 
Starvation means entitlement in- 
adequate to support life. Mass starva- 
tion, or famine, can therefore result 
from a widespread collapse of entitle- 
ments, as well as, or rather than, from 
a contraction in food availability. The 
paradox nf export of fond from an area 
suffering famine is thus explained. 

Sen concludes from his studies of the 
Bengal famine of 1943, the famine in 
Wollo province of Ethiopia in 1973 and 
the Bangladesh famine nf 1974 that in 
cacli of these cases people starved for 
want nf entitlement to food rather thnn 
because nf decline In food nvailnhllily. 
in the second case, however, farm 
production evidently did rail, because 
of drought, nnd the argument that 



there was no decline in food availabil- 
ity depends on shifting the frame of 
reference from Wollo to Ethiopia as a 
whole. What makes Ethiopia the 
appropriate frame of reference is pre- 
sumably a belief that the Ethiopian 
cover orient has responsibility for 




Europe coipptatisrii takes the form of 
a strong .social partnership between 
unions/ omplpycrt . and government , 
resulting In cooperation; In the for- 
mulation of economic ‘policy. and 
these arrangements, .the author main- 
;■ tains, have I»en associated with low : 
inflation and loW unemployment In 
these countries during the lost twenty • 
yean. Incidentally,. this is not evident 
from a set Of diagrams which, iq 
. common with a number of 01 hers in the 
1 .book, arc incorrectly labelled -and 
;■ incorrectly described in the accom- 
. pnnyjfig text. Certainly In Sweden 
Austria and Norway, where there is a ■ 
powerful working class, qn the bu- 
1 . thort analysis, corparatlst Arrange-, 

. ■. meats exist; but corporatism; It It 
contended , is . also bract ised in Japan 
1 and Switzerland ''where, the working 
class is: relatively weak, In foeJLJK in 
contrast, where on this analysis the 


an llfa£tration fV^trni the neW 
revised edition or Edward Lude-Smlth’s Movements in Art Since 194S 
(Thames and Hudson, £3.95), . „ 


government nas responsibility ror 
feeding the people it claims to govern. 
Here the distinction between shortage 
of food and Lack of entitlement as the t 
cause of famine seems to become 
merely semantic. In the other cases, 
the principal victims of the famines 
were rural inhabitants other than farm 
proprietors, and they suffered because 
of failure of their money-incomes to 
adjust fast enough to inflationary 
forces which apparently drove up the 
price of rice foster than other prices. 

It is not enough, therefore, to judge 
the risk of famine from estimates of 
food production and population size. 
Mass starvation can also result from 
drastic changes in exchange entitle- 
ments (or relative prices) affecting 
adversely large occupational groups. 
Avoidnncc oft his deprivation requires 
that the primary capability to fulfil 
nutritional needs be guaranteed by 
social security. 

This idea, and some radical exten- 
sions of It, were given an airing in the 
193th and 1940s in the debates that led 
to free school milk, wartime rationing 
schemes, nnd the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, Boyd Orr. for example, wanted 
■Tood for the world" to pc regarded 
“like u dean and adequate water 
supply for a town,” as a public utility or 
social service paid for by the whole 
community. As yet, however, many of 
the countries about which develop- 
ment economists write have still to 
establish clean and adequate water 
supplies - which might be considered a 
more urgent, and perhaps more prac- 
ticable, provision than socially guaran- 
teed levels of nutrition. Further, it is an 
unfortunate fact that the greatest 
famine of recent times occurred in 

1959- 61 in China, a country whose 
political system ensures, by Sen’s 
account, “a general concern with era- 
dicating regular malnutrition and hun- 
ger through more equal access to 
means of livelihood, and through en-.,. 
tit foments vis-a-vis the state." 

A marly a Sen’s Is a mind of extraor- 
dinary power and.subrlaflv-atfcWHa^ 
■. astonishing, therefore, to find him in 
elementary error when he descends to 
n mundane level of development 
theorizing. In his presidential address 
to the Development Studies Associa- 
tion in 1982, published in the Econo- 
mte Journal and reprinted in this., 
volume, he suggested the "tmditional 

wisdom of development economics' 1 to 

' be vindicated by correlations between 
investment rates for a large number of 
developing countries ana the growth 
rates in their gross national product 
per head. Countries with the highest 
investment rates appeared as fast 
growers and those with the lowest 
investment rales as slow mowers. A 
similar pattern could be discerned in 
relating growth with the share of 
industry in gross domestic product. 
The estimates of investment rales and 
industry shares refer, however, to 
; 1980, while those of the growth in uNP 
per head are for the preceding period 

1960- 80. What the figures appearto be 
saying, therefore , is that fast economic 
growth leads to high investment and to 
industrialization, not (as Sen appears 
to have concluded) the other way 
about. Anyone who has difficulty In 
keeping up with Professor Sen can take 
comfort from this paper. 

... JPduglaa ' Rlmincr ; ; / v . j.-i- y 

Douglas . Rlmmer Is effractor of the 
Centre of West African Studies at the 
University of Birmingham. 


working £lass js shown to be powerful , 

. the corporatist solution was tried and < 
found wonting at the lime of the lost 
Labour Government's ’'Social Con- 
tract". Thus a- strong. working class Is: 
neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition for the development of this 
strategy, had in suggesting this the 


strategy, hud in suggesting this the 
author is highlighting ah Important 
point, for corporatism requires a unity 
. of interests which is unlikely to emerge 
through; the domination of, any one 
•group in. society. It !fs moreover 1 In-: 
Teresling to note tnqt in ,a number of. 
■ the above coun tries, there is the start 
of a retreat from the corporatist solu- 
tion. 

• -There is in fact little that is convinc- 
ing about' tho principal evidence pre-i 
. seated in this, book. The central thesis 
[A not . therefore sustained, Howcverj 
ihe bopk 1 contains important ideas, 
principally that in the UK at least, the 


distribution of power has changed in 
recent years. During the 1950S, 1960s 
nnd early 1970s the power of organized 
labour, not the totality of the working 
class but a sub-sector oflt, increased, 
while more recently it has declined 
'quite dramatically in the face ok high 
unemployment. Governments , of 
course arc a reflection of these 
changes in- the balahce of power; and 
might therefore be tempted to exploit 
the less ; powerful. They do ! so, 
however, to their long-totra ..detrl- 
< man (.and the. present administration 
! would do well 10 remember title. •' 


R. F. : Elliott j . r ■ . ' 

I. F. • Ellfott Is senior ’ lecturer -hi 
political economy at the Univerlsty of 
Aberdeen. 
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POWERFUL FLEXME AFFORDABLE 
A NEW BLEED CE COMPUTER 
FORTHEW3RLD 0= EDUCAnON. 


For seven years, Research 
Machines have been Britain’s 
pioneers in the demanding 
world of microcomputing for 
education and research. 

Nimbus, the new Research 
Machines microcomputer, 
combines exceptional 16 bit 

S ower with remarkable 
exibility. This, together with 
economic prices, makes Nimbus 
a very exciting investment. 

FAST, POWERFUL, 
VERSATILE 


Nimbus is 


computer to drive up to thirty 
peripherals, instruments or 
devices from a single I/O port. In 
fact there are more interface 
options with Nimbus than 
you may ever need 







machine for its 
price. It evolves 
from a completely original design 
concept, based on an 
80186 8MHz processor, 

VLSI gate array technology, 
dual-bus architecture, 
and a separate graphics 
processor. It shows an 
amazing turn of speed and 
an insatiable capacity ; 
for work, whether in stand- 
alone mode, in admini- 
stration, or as a networked 
classroom computer. 

ORIGINAL FEATURES 


MODULAR, UPGRADEABLE 


Within die same neat unit, you 
can specify Nimbus with single 
lor twin 3 Vi" disc drives. With a 
built-in Winchester. Or without 
discs as a network station. And 
talking of networks, Nimbus uses 
the MS-NET* operating system, 
which will allow up to 64 stations 






jtfltfcs 

Pi co not 
or 

RS422 



UNBEATABLE 
VALUE 
As a stand-alone machine, J 
Nimbus competes on price terms 
with any comparable micro. As a 
network system, it leaves the 
others far behind. 

For example, Nimbus PC 1 
(192K RAM and 720K 3 Vi" disk 
drive) costs £945?* 

! v. In common with all Rgsearch ~ 
Machines computers, 
special prices and soft- 
ware packages are offered 
to educational buyers. . 

There is much about 
Nimbus that cannot be 
conveyed in words. 

Its superfast, high 
resolution graphics, for 
instance, or its elegant, 
user-friendly design. 

To find out more about . 
Nimbus, use the coupon 
below* or phone us. 

*MS-D 05 and MS-KET ire trade majfcsof Microsoft Cocporatlbn. 
•Trice lor educational osomn, jw»deius,teachen and ledums. , 
, Wees do not include NAT. 


to , 

facilities at high speeds. 1 1 • 

MORE SOFTWARE THAN EVER 


K*i 


':T6 Cteoli peRawie, thb/vb 1 

Research Machines Ltd, 

Mill St., Oxford. 

. Tel: Oxford (0865) 249866. 

Please send me foil deialLs of the hew I 1 

• BM Nimbus- ■ .4 — ! 

. I should jik6 to auend a Research Machines I | 

Open Day ; . ] — J 

Name. , »" : T, , i k— •: . L: 
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BOOKS 

Britain’s 

colonial 

fiascos 


Trade, Plunder and Settlement: 
maritime enterprise and the genesis of 
IheBritlsh Empire, 1 480-1630 
by Kenneth R. Andrews 
Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
and £8.95 

ISBN U 52 1 257603 and 27698 5 


The sun may have set on the British 
empire, but it lias certainly risen on 
imperial history. In the Inst Few months 


the origins of Britain's global hege- 
mony. rrafcssorT. O. Lloyd's account 
of the rise and fall of her empire, and 
D. B. Quinn and A. N. Ryan's analysis 
of its prolonged and painful gestation. 
Now from Professor Andrews, long 
known for his magisterial studies or 
Elizabethan privateering, there comes 
this excellent buok. 

Hardly surprisingly the story lie tells 
is in essence a familiar one. The early 
history of whni was to become the 
world s greatest maritime and colonial 
power was. to put it charitably, unim- 
pressive. These were the centuries that 



«ed .n 


saw the Portuguese open u sea route to 
the long-sought riches of Asia; the 
Spaniards overthrow the empires of 


the Amerindian Incas und Aztecs; the 
bounds of Christendom massively en- 
larged. But at this very time almost nil 
England's oceanic commercial and 
colonial ventures failed, while For the 
best part of a hundred and fifty years 
her seamen were engaged in heroic but 
futile attempts to sail over the North 
Pole to the Enst. Yet when it came to 
fighting at sea they succeeded with a 


vengeance. Spain's grand strategy to 
subdue England and the Low Coun- 
tries was fh waned in 158R and the 


valuable imperial commerce of the 
Iberiap kingdoms seriously damaged 
under , Elizabeth and -again under' 
Charles 1. But even here not all was 
well. The wars degenerated into cam- 
paigns of privateering and piracy, 
increasingly devoid of any direction 
and dedicated to the ruthless pursuit of 
private gain. Among their major lega- 
cies were a regime of corruption and 
mfcplitude in high places and the 
eclipse of the country's nascent state 
-.navy: ■ 

All this Professor Andrews recounts 
m eminently readable style, his narra- 
tive enhanced by copious quotations 
from that extensive and graphic con- 


temporary literature detailing the 
trials and . tribulations of Englishmen 
anywhere from the frozen wilderness 
of the Arctic to the magnificence and 
opulence of Mogul India. The author 

AnOADinfflvrlarluMf hU JUin,..!. • 


and we are thus happily spared both 
paroxysms of vicarious patriotism And 
the tedium of portentous model bulld- 
■ng..The writing is lucid, the scho- 
;■ 'arship exact and comprehensive . - 
though little use has -been made of 
.foreign archivesjjther than those Q f 
apam - and the, judgements almost 
invariably sensible and persuasive. 
Particularly impressive is the author's 
patient and skilful handling of difficult 


inning 


and contentious points. So, for exam- 
ple. he reconstructs from fragmentary 
sources the original objectives of 
Drake's 1577 voyage which turned into 
the celebrated circumnavigation of the 
world. 

Professor Andrews begins by deftly 
placing England’s oceanic endeavours 
m their European context and by 
briefly surveying the country’s re- 
sources for the pursuit of such policies. 
Their inspiration, he argues, was pri- 
marily material, whether in the ambi- 
tions of merchants to tap the rich 
rewards of new markets, or of squires 
and gentlemen to set themselves up in 
Styles -impossible at home - at one ' 
stage Humphrey Gilbert parcelled out 
eight and a half million acres of 
American soil, over which he prop- 
osed to preside as lord and master. 
Paradoxically enough the initial En- 
glish attempts at expansion were sue- - 
cessful and important. Around 1500 
Bristol played a vital role in the sefirch 
for a northern passage to Asia, and one 
of Henry VUPsown ships triumphant- 
lyshowed what the English could do by 
reconnoitring d great stretch of the 
American Atlantic seaboard. Also, it 
might hive been added, It was at this 
time, ni part by the use of royal 
: warships, and with the aid of royal 
diplomacy that the English made a 
successful Incursion into the Immense- 
ly valuable trades of the Mediterra- 
nean. But by the mld-1500s they were 
everywhere in retreat - a retreat for 
which the Tudors, unwilling to dash - 
with the powei 1 of Spain, perhaps bdre 
a greater responsibility than the author 
allows. ... • 

■Then, in the reign of EdWard VI 
tnere began another wave of eri- 
, deavour. Its mbst dramatic manifests- . 
don was m ; ihe achievements of Eng- 
lish seamen , 1 sometimes in.exploira- 
■ • tlon* but more usually in wars which in 
large measure diverted energies'and 


suffragettes anej. their su 
• not hesitate to point out, t 


support 
t, they w 



l Wpjftw’s Suffrage and Social Politics • 
In the Frerich Third Republic , 

brStevtnC^HRUMVUh 
Aro-K. ; Kenney ; V ‘ • , • 

i Fiincewh University Press. £42.50 and 

•OjJd&'.y . ... 

j$PN0^1^42t4aiidIQ|67l " 

Wmoh> suffrage tfor- 

upnii. in more than two dozen stdtes 


m 


voting in the land of Joan of Ate abd • 
the Declaration of thi Rights ofMifo. 
Rwas nothntU April 1944, with France 
.stlllaoder Oermati occupation, that 
he Committee of National Liberation 
!«. Algiers announced that fcomen 
would vote In the postwar elections. 


resources from ventures offering less 
prospect of wealth, glory and the 
destruction of the nrch-enemy, Catho- 
lic Spain. English merchants indeed 
established footholds in trades any- 
where from Brazil to Japan, but few of 
these were to endure. Under Elizabeth 
colonies were planted, and promptly 
died, in North America. Only in the 
reigns of her successors did the English 
eventually successfully settle in the 
New World, and then very largely 
since royal policies made life at home 
intolerable to some of the country's 
most independently-minded and en- 
terprising inhabitants. ... 

This generally sorry record Profes- 
sor Andrews carefully and convincing- 
ly assesses and explains. He urges, fpr 
example, the ineptitude of the gentry 
involved in the colonial .fiascos - and 
their shortcomings cpuld well, have 
been- further highlighted by compari- 
son with 'the achievements of Spanish 
conquistadores of less elevated social 
standing. He suggests that such under- 
takings were hampered by inadequate 
or misleading information - but then 
again such ignorance had not impeded 
the penetration of South. America by 
Spanish and Portuguese pioneers . 1 And • 
In general he accepts- too readily 
current defence - of Tudor statecraft 
which by its hesitations at both the 
beginning and the end of the sixteenth 
century helped to ensure that England 
enjoyed dq speh: benefits as an able 
dynasty, secured for the far less well- 
.. endowed Portugal. This, however, is a 
matter for . 'debate. .■ Professor 1 . 
Andrews’S book will for long remain 
the standard work on England’s imtie^ ' 
rial beginnings. ■ 

Geoffrey Scammell ' 

Geoffrey Scammell is a fello w of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge 


which had voted several tithes In * 
• favour of women's suffrage; only to be 
defeated in the Senate; ; 

. The. authors of this book, in their ' 
conclusion, explain the slow progress 
■' of. the French towards women ; 

trago in various ways. Qne. is because ■ 
V France wtjs a largely Catholic Country, 
whereas those pioneering states' which . . 

ErOnted ■ WnltlAn ClifFron* 


solid foundation and elevated tiu 
Peases into the group of established 
Quaker dynasties, dominated bv tS 
Barclays, Bcvans, Gurnevs 
Lloyds. By the first decade* of th!' 
twentieth century, after 80 years S 
overwhelming influence on the econo, 
mic and political life of north-eui . 
England, the Pease’s period of domi- 
nance wns over. With the death of 
Joseph Whitwell Pease (1828-1903? 
following the failure of the family ban! 
and a calamitously damaging laws U ; L 
the power of the Pease dynasty ** 
irrevocably shattered. Dr Wrby’i 
“Aftermnih", chronicling the activitfe 
of the members of the family durlm 
the first hair of the twentieth century 
occupies but a dozen pages. 

This book is then the story of the 
Pease family during the nineteemh 
century. It is notable on several 
counts. First, like all of Dr Kirbri 
work, this essentially economic study 
possesses a political dimension 
Altogether 33 Quakers entered Parti* { 
mem during Victoria’s reign and about * 
one third of them can be identified 1 
with the Pease interest. "The focal 
point of the family’s political involve ’ 
ment was South Durham and north* ' 
east Yorkshire, and within thirty win ■ 
of Joseph Pease’s election [in 1832] the 
Quakers and their allies bad con- 
structed a formidable political 
machine”. Indeed, the Peases ex- 
ercized a form of urban oligarchical 
control which was as rigid and 18 - 
pervasive as nnything exerted by the 
traditional landed influence which - 
they sought to replace. Second, by 


Friends in 
business 

Men of Business and Politics: the rise 
and fall of the Quaker Pease dynasty of 
North-East England 1700-1943 
by M.W. Kirby 
Allen & Unwin, £15.00 
ISBN004 941013 X 

■Members of the Pease family havo long 
enjoyed a walking-on role In studies of 
nineteenth-century enterprise. Ed- 
ward Pease's involvement In the pro- 
motion of the Stockton & Darlington 
Railways is well known and the Jami- 
ly’s activities in coal and ironstone 
mining, iron Founding, locomotive 
construction and banking are fre- 
quently alluded to in the monographic 
literature. In this brief, concentrated 
book, Dr Maurice Kirby has gathered 
up these tantalizing fragments and, 
with information derived from several 
important collections of private pap- 
ers, fashioned a clear, straightforward 
and often fascinating account of the 
nse and fall of this important dissent- 
mg family. 

. Ur Kirby's store begins when Ed- 
ward Pease (1767-1858) participated 
in the financing and promotion of a 
long-standing project to link the small 
landsale collieries of South Durham to 
a navigable point on the River Tees 
which in 1825 became the Stockton & 
Darlington Railway. Before this there 
was nothing to differentiate the Pease 
■ family from numerous other worthy 
.nonconformist entrepreneurs of the 
• Industrial revolution. Edward's prede- 
cessors had made : money in: woollen 
manufacture and established a modest 
banking business. Edward built on this 


example of how and when “conformiijr 
to the world" developed within tlx 
Society of Friends. Third, this study 
constitutes a valuable addition to th« 
portfolio of local historical studies. 
Fourth, as a contribution to business 
history, this essay is unusual in that it 
analyses the factors which contributed 
to failure. 

It is apparent that Sir Joseph Whit- 
well Pease made the fatal mistake of 
sustaining several loss-making £ntw : 
prises with which the family wen 
heavily involved - such os Henry Pew 
& Co (the original Darlington woolki 
millson which the family fortunes were 
based), the locomotive-building Ban 
of Robert Stephenson & Co ofNe * 1 . 
castle upon Tyne, and the Iron-making 
firm of Wilsons, Pease & Co- from the 
resources of their private bank,.!. dU . . 
W. Pease, long after their interests id 
these concerns should have tew 
liquidated. Tills mistake was com- 

I - . .J 


regard to the ! alter. Jt has always been 

Communist stren^ib, it was assumed 
[hat women would vote for the Cathoi 

: kgalnst ihe Communes. add 

Ulat they were welcomed as a modaral- 

mg influence. But it could be that the 


demandw^^was difficult to^fofiL 
J viAlle U I? also possible that GeneraTde 
• uaulle, with his eye on continuity, was 


• font. lw argument is that Protestant 
;■ countries idfd nph haVe - to fear “a 

I 


family , from 

^ the wnfessional. The, greater iridi- 


® Isssls&h 


’ ™ wuuiloic mcir lives to- 

• helping others Could always choose tb' : 

,< eqter a .ropvent.,. • ; : 

There is clearly fomfe sense ln r this : 


argument as hn analysis of the political 
geography of ^uppprt for women’s 
rights shows, slnpe departments with 

stron gave the 

importance .of Pa^’ meant ^a^thire 
was ah undue eoncentrariQri of power 
and influence in. the capital . whererfs 
foe movement Was bply weaklv repre- 
tented in the provinces. It was natural 
thatwomenwhafcltlrolatedfounsym-' 

. surroundings; : ; shou!d ’ be 

spWts an^ inerboregl amorous attivi-' 
lies that were.fo: be found iri- Paris. 
A , !so > the aulhbra (eq us, r the well- ’ 
edu^t^. welfdreKd and Well- 
f«haved_ women wbd belonged to the 
Wiion jnngaise^hofir le suffrage des ■ 
femmes, or Ahe ConseiLMatlonalJes 
ha J Uttjcf Contact- 
’* St- , pf tno$r, Fren^h-tomani 1 
. .ThiS last is an iteue which might have 
vSSt foore fully. -explore^, f Q ‘the : 
.^tebbon whether theFIfst 1 World 
iWar accelerated ,or retarded the Wirtr ‘ 


daughter of his brother Edward. The 
luck which seems -so often to hare 
played a major part in economic 
succoss suddenly deserted the Pea» 
family. ’ 

It may confidently be predicted tb^l 
this aspect of tho story will be used to 
illustrate many future inquiries into 
the quality of Victorian entre- 
preneurship, for it demonstrates Ihal 
Businessmen in the late Victorian 
era, as in other times, were m! 
paragons of objcctlvlty.reactlng colmy 
and rationally to a given set of econo-, 
mic conditions. A myriad influences 
were at work, some ofthem objective,, 
but others highly subjective”. 


P. L, Payne , | 

P. L. Payne Is professor of earned . \ 
history at the University of Aberdeen i 


ning of women's rights, it would b®]® 
Wen interesting to have examlnedlW 
activities of those women .vfno.wjP , 
work in munition? factOriM, - ; Tw'r . . 

; tieperienco led them to protests- , 

; ?0uld protest more easlly thah *k c ^ 1 

• munitiah ^workers because they were. 


. trentihes.; Tney! cbuld protest fop ^ \ 

; cause . they had .becn givep ' ■' 
promises about vyorking TOnaltioas 
• and dbb'ut provision for t wirchUdrta; 

But i this -was baft; of the .tradldoo ..-j. 
v hdcial protdst qnd was distfoctfipfoW . , 
movement which called fbr '.ftmm^. 
solidarity, irrespertlve of clas#.-Tq^e ■ 
is miicn Information set out in tnis , 

thf.ra IS SOU ! 1 


.. Douglas Johnson 'i , ! 

Douglar Johnson- 

• French History at University College j 
Lojidori, ;'v ■ '• ' 
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BOOKS 

A sense 
of history 


Hawthorne, Melville, and the 
American Character: a looking-glass 
business 

by John P. McWilliams Jr 
Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0521 25900 2 
The Province of Piety: moral history in 
Hawthorne's early tales 
by Michael J. Cotacnrdo 
HarvardUnlversity Press, £26.40 
ISBN 0674 71957 3 

“There is properly no history", wrote 
Emerson, “only biography'’. Many 
critics of American literature have 
taken Emerson at his word. As a 
result, American writers tend to be 
seen in a vacuum, unaffected in any 
vital way by local, temporal pressures; 
and American texts arc usually read, 
even now, as if they were timeless 
parables of the national character, in 
which every historical fact functions 
only as a symbol of some ahistorical 
truth. 

These two books are part of a 
movement that has gathered strength 
over the past few years, and that nims 
to redress the balance by putting 
American writers back into American 
history, in John McWilliams's case, 
the emphasis is upon the lifelong 
interest Hawthorne and Melville 
showed in the nature of the American 
character. Both were historical novel- 
ists, McWilliams insists, in the sense 
that they were preoccupied with the 
development of national identity 
through historical time, and analysed 
what they believed to be the emerging 
ideology of the new nation from the 
standpoint of the sympathetic yet de- 
tached observer. 

With Hawthorne, McWilliams's aim 
is to reveal just how deeply interested 
the writer was in the evolution of the 
New England character: the changes 
that occurred to it from one generation 
to the next, and its implications for tlic 
national future. The tales and ro- 
mances are discussed in order of their 

E lace in New England and American 
istory, on the assumption that this Is 
the chronology that matters in Hawth- 
orne’s case; since, as Henry James put 
it, “his mind in so far as it was a 
repository of opinions and articles of 
faith . .' . had no development that is 
of especial Importance to look into”. 
Arguable though this assumption is, it 
does enable McWilliams to emphasize 
the historicity of Hawthorne's im- 
agination; the way in which Hawth- 
orne sets his characters in organic 
relation to their historical world and 
develops his themes out of historical 
dialectic. And it also gives him the 
chance to demonstrate in detail just 


Politics of 
satire 


Pope and Bollngbroke t a study of 
friendship and Influence 
byBreanS. Hammond ■ ‘ 

University of Missouri PreSsi £23.75 
ISBN 0 8262 0404 X 

Friendship - the emotional and intel- 
lectual validation of the “coterie” -has 
long been recognized as both a primary 
impetus and a strategy in Pone. Brean 
Hammond's study otone of the most 
important of Pope's friendships and 
affinities, with his “guide, philosopher 
aqd friend", Henry St John, Viscount 
Bollngbroke, is partly an exercise in 
biographical criticism, which is parti- 
cularly useful in the continuing abs- 
ence of a modem scholarly biography 
of Pope. It is also art argument for a 
more comprehensively political read- 
ing of Pope's poetry and, still more 
broadly, iri its author’s mind at least, a 
gesture towards a revision of our view 
of Augustanism in general. 

-Two poetic texts are central: The 
Essay on Man, with a fairlv arbitrary 
concentration pn Epistle 3; and the 
Epistle to Bollngbroke, where Ham- 
mond's re-reading is offered somewhat 
unconvincingly as a corrective to the 
general underestimation of the person- 
al element in Augustan literature. The 


how subversive of conventional histor- 
ical assumptions Hawthorne could be: 
for instance, how. in treating of the 
beginnings of American puntanism, 
he selected detail and shaped perspec- 
tive in such a way as to undermine his 
contemporaries' filopielism. 

In Melville's case, McWilliams 
approaches things differently. Believ- 
ing, quite rightly, that Melville's work 
depends far more than docs Hawth- 
orne’s on its context in a writing career 
of exceptional volatility and change, 
he looks at the texts in order of their 
place in the history of the author's 
imagination: an approach that allows 
McWilliams to trace the author's prog- 


that took place in Melville’s attitude 
towards the story of America is neatly 
summed up by two remarks McWil- 
liams quotes. “Call him an American 
and have done", declared Melville of 
Hawthorne in 1850, “for you cannot 
say a nobler thing of him". “Intrepid, 
unprincipled, reckless, predatory”, he 
wrote just five years later, "with 
boundless ambition, civilized in exter- 
nals, but a savage at heart, America Is, 
or may yet be, the Paul Jones of 
nations". 

Michael Colocurcio’s focus is nar- 
rower than McWilliams's, but corres- 
pondingly more intense. Concentrat- 
ing on file early talcs and sketches, he 
nims to demonstrate that Hawthorne 
wus neither n ncu-Calvinist, as Melvil- 
le evidently believed, nor an aesthete, 


Resting in 
obscurity 


The Life of John Hamilton Reynolds 
by Leonidas M. Jones 
University Press of New England. 
£30.00 

ISBN 087451 293 X 

In 1822 John Hamilton Reynolds 
(1794-1852) wrote: “What am I toiling 
for? . . . when half a century will set 
myself and anv given dead idiot on a 
par?” Though he supported himself In 
the insuraiice business from 1810 to 
1816 and (much less successfully) in 
legal practice' from 1817, it was his 
literary exertions which were the ob- 
ject of Reynold’s pained self-ques- 
tioning. 

As a serious poet - which is what he 
most wanted to be - Reynolds man- 
aged little more than secondhand work 
in the styles of Byron, Wordsworth 
and Keats, among others. In his critical 
biography Leonidas M. Jones strains 
to shea favourable light on Reynolds's 
poetry, but is repeatedly thrown back 
on apologetic formulations. Of 
Reynolds's very Wordsworthian 
1 ‘Margaret" (1816), he writes, “Imita- 
tive though the poem is, it shows firm 
craftsmanship.” Reynolds did once 
turn his facility for poetic Imitation to 
■fine and lasting effect. In 1819 he 


book has all the signs of a revised 
thesis, not only in its passages of 
extended scholarly skirmishing but 
even more revealitigly in its nervous 
stretching out for a larger significance 
to balance them. 

Despite its often exaggerated 
claims, the book does offer an impor- 
tant new approach to Pope ana his 
work. Building upon some of the most 
recent, work on Botingbroke and on 
Bightcedth-century political thought, 
Hammond takes the relationship or 


this "freemasonry of two” well beyond 
the familiar issue of Bolingbroke's 
influence on the Essay on Man , 
arguing that the aims of satire closely 
coincided with Bolingbroke's formula- 
tions of the nature of political virtue 
and corruption. In the wider ideologic- 
al context or the opposition to Wal- 
pole, Pope's poems are seen - up to a 
point, convincingly - as a kind of 
political action Id themselves, an 
^Eastern front” to the main campaign, 
the case for such a reading Is a 
cumulative one, and if the genera) lines 
of this approach have an immediate 


as James suggested, but a “moral 
historian” who tried to recreate the 
emotional and cultural contexts in 
which earlier generations of Amer- 
icans lived their lives. Hawthorne, 
Colacurcio argues, did not imbibe 
Puritanism with his mother’s milk. He 
conscientiously studied it ; having done 
so. he then set out to “rc-cognize" the 
authorial intentions of writers like 
Cotton Mather and to "re-cnact" the 
past, particularly its inner dramas. As 
Colacurcio acknowledges, R. G. Col- 
lingwood is an important intellectual 
presence in this book. For Hawthorne 
as Colacurcio sees him is not far 
removed from Collingwood’s notion of 
the ideal historian: someone who uses 
patient research to recover the facts of 
the past and sympathetic re-enact- 
ment, an act of the imagination, to 
resurrect its inner life. The only signifi- 
cant difference Is that Colacurcio 
allows more room for imaginative 
play: the “moral historian”, he sug- 
gests, relics when re-enacting the past, 
not on the verifiable certainties that 
science requires, but on those laws of 
imaginative probability that are the 
guide for every writer of fiction, and 
that we commonly depend on when 
speculating about other people's de- 
sires and intentions. 

As Colacurcio admits, his approach 
to Hnwlhornc is partial and selective. 
Historical readings urc favoured to the 
exclusion nr all other posibililies, and 
of the 70 or mure talcs llmt Hawthorne 
published between 1830 and 1838 


published u verse parody of Words- 
worth's Peter Bell after the original 
poem hnd been announced but before 
it actually appeared. 

The burlesaue spirit and the journa- 
listic flair evident in the production of 
the spurious Peter Bell frequently 
converge in Reynolds's prose, which - 
constitutes the more noteworthy 
dimension of his literary output. A 
sharp dramatic critic (1816-1817) for 
John Scott's The Champion, Reynolds 
became a prolific contributor to such 
periodicals as the Edinburgh Review, 
the London Magazine, the Westmins- 
ter Review and the Athenaeum. But 
though Reynolds's prose was associ- 
ated with that of Hazlitt and Lamb he 
never, and has never, consolidated a 
position as one of his age's geniuses of 
letters. Eventually, his attempt to 
combine writing with the law proved 


about two thirds are ncircT taken into 
detailed interpretative account. Also, 
as he does not seem to notice, there is a 
certain Inconsistency in his approach. 
In the opening chapters of this massive 
work, the author may well appear to 


echo Collingwond: but by the end - 
when, for instance, hejs claiming that 
Hawthorne’s “conclusions return us. 


For this reason the book is likely to 
make fe\v converts, as Hammond 

MacMillan! has published at £4.50 a 
new students' guide to Literary Terms 
and Criticism. Its aim is to cover a ^ wide 
range of critical terms and ideas, from 
the traditional and descriptive (epic, 
tragedy, metre, .and., so.: bp) Jo .the 
-,jV 'ij! i i Vrii'yl |i> 'j 7 i ; V/ ' 


and his writing were beset with trouble 
and failure and he lived out his last 
years as assistant clerk to a county 
court in the Jsle of Wight. 

Yet Reynolds is remembered today 
and for a reason he himself foresaw 
when in 1818 he wrote to Keats: "Do 
you get Fame and I shall have It in 
being your affectionate and steady 
friend. The famous friendship lasted 
from 1816 to Keats’s death in 1821 and 
Professor Jones has perforaed a useful 
task in retelling the story from 
Reynolds’s side. Reynolds's energetic 
championing of his friend’s reputation 
is documented - as is every other 
activity and circumstance of 


virtually acknowledges in falling back, 
for example, on sucnossertlons as “it is 
unlikely that this argument would 
recommend Itself to any sympathetic 
reader of the present book”. 

Some of the particular arguments 
seem from a literary point of view 
pointlessly reductive, and many arc 
overstated, with a constant slippage 


overstated, with a constant slippage 
from hypothesis to assertion, But the 
eighteenth , century itself had .little to 
learn about. the .poUticIzatloii of read- 
ing: John Dennis, after all, saw Jacob- 
itlsm in Pope's translation of the Iliad. 
Pope has nis own caveat about the 
critical deployment of “short ideas” 
rail looks yellow to the Jaundic'd 
Eye'*). Yet It should also be recognized 
that ‘‘political" Import cannot but lie in 
the eye of the beholder, . that an 
important part of the case is precisely 
in tho construction - for the eighteenth 
century and for the present day t of the 
■‘sensitized reader, a reader attuned 
not only to the possibilities of allegory 
but also, more radically, lo an entire 
ideological lexicon, or, iri Hammond's 
terms, to "the co mmon language". 

Penelope Wilson \ 

Dr Wilson is a fellow of Nny Hall, 
Cambridge. . , ■: 

vocabulary of structuralism and post- 
structuralism. 

There are also introductory essays 
oh poetry, drama and the novel, and 
discussions qf all the major periods in 
literature. - . . . . 
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always, in their semantic textures"-- he 
is he gin ning tn sound more like Der- 
rida, To make these points, however, 
is in no way to underestimate the 
importance of this book. This is an 
outstanding piece of revisionary critic- 
ism, that makes historical sense out of 
its subject by revealing in detail how 
Hawthorne entered, through his fic- 
tion, into a significant dialogue with a 
wide variety of colonial texts. Nor is it 
to denigrate the critical tendency that 
both Colacurcio and McWilliams rep- 
resent. For books like these turu serve 
usefully to remind us that American 
literature is historical in not one but 
several, crucial ways: rooted in par- 
ticular moments and places, dramatiz- 
ing a scries of historically shaped and 
culturally representative problems and 
possibilities, it also ventures to give us 
an Idea of the processes of history - a 
sense, that Is, of all our lives in time. 


Richard Gray 

Dr Gray is reader In literature at the 
University of Essex. 


Reynolds's life - in exhaustive detail. 
Nothing in the established notion of 
the significance of Reynolds's career Is 
fundamentally changed or even chal- 
lenged by (he biography. But scholars 
will be grateful tor the mass of in- 
formation it presents on the social 
groupings and relationships, the edito- 
rial arrangements, loyalties and ani- 
mosities, the political sympathies and 
economic dealings of literary culture in 
the early nineteenth century. 

Leigh Hunt once commented to 
Hazlitt that “Reynolds is a machine 1 
don't sec the meaning of”. In its 
concentration on the outward aspects 
of Reynolds's life Professor Jones's 
biography, though its sympathetic mo- 
tives are never in doubt, offers few 
insights into the inner meaning of its 
subject. The relentless recording of 
fact evades imaginative engagement 
with a man who seems, for all his 
ambition, to have struggled through- 
out with an acute perception of his own 
limitations and who suffered at last 
Under, the knowledge of humiliation 
and defeat. Towards the end of his life 
Reynolds spoke of himself as one who 
had "walked through life with a 
skeleton of reputation without a parti- 
cle of name” and in 1848 he wrote to 
Keats’s blolgrapher Monckton Milnes: 
"Forgive so much about that poor 
obscure - baffled Thing. - mysclfi" 


Aldan Day 


Dr Day Is lecturer in English literature 
at the University of Eduiburgh. 


Pursuit of 
topical 




Nnthaiilcl Hawthorne 


sophisticated, well-informed, scrupu- 
lous in Us scholarship. The aim or 
understanding an author in his histor- 
ical context is commendable, and such 
an approach is particularly appropriate 
to an author as alert to occasion and 
audience as Dryden. The book is 
well-written, carries its considerable 
learning lightly, and provides challcng- • 
ing and fresh readings of a number of 
poems. But it pushes its thesis so hard 
that the ultimate effect is less than 
satisfying. The relentless pursuit of 
topical allegory throughout Dryden’s 
writings is reductive: too often we arc 
conscious of the hammer blow of the 
thesis, knocking inconvenient edges 
off a poem. 

Zwicker's mfthnri wflrka qniftr ivif 1 ' 
In a sensitive. /Hum mating commen- 
tary on The Hind and the Panther, 
where, us Zwickcr shows, Dryden 
faced the delicate problem of distanc- 
ing himself from James U's unpopular 
policies while seeking to reinterpret . 
recent history to make the feared 
Catholics seem a party of moderation. 
There are also interesting commentar- 
ies on several of Dryden x later worki. . . 
the Fables and the translation of Virgil, 
showing topical and political elements 
not previously noted. Even here one 
feels a certain tendentiausness, which 
becomes positively disabling in the 
accounts of Absalom and Aehitophel 
and Religio Laid, both of which are 
treated as simple exercises in royalist 
propaganda, with no dimension 
beyond immediate “political 
strategy”. To point out a political 
dimension in the theological argu- 
ments of Religio Laid or to suggest 
that the stance of moderation and 
disinterestedness in Absalom is care- 
fully chosen for maximum persuasive 
effect is entirely legitimate and salut- 
ary. But to claim that the “opinions" of 
Religio Laid "exactly mirror those of 
the alng”. that theological dispute is ■' 
coded Tory politics, that nearly every- ' j 
thing the poem appears to be saying Is 


Fotjtlcaimd Lsagtiag^inDryden's* 

Poetry: the arts of d isgulse - 
by Steven N . Z wicker 
Princeton University Press, £25.00 
ISBN0691 066183 

This intelligent, carefully argued book 
is in several ways a reflection of its 
times. One could hardly imagine its 


appearance in the midst of the passion- 
ate Idealism of the 1960s. or Indeed in 
.the heyday of the doctrine of aesthetic 
autonomy, when 1 writers were ex- 

B ected .to be like' God. paring their 
ngcrnails. To 2wfcker. literary works 
are by-prod odtiof history, arid authors 
arc to be praised for tough-minded- 
ness, the efficiency with which they 
serve thofr political masters and tufie 
their verbal engines to fulfil concrete 
polemical aims. Authors do not have 
ideas or convictions,.-' they have 
“strategies” or “gestures": “the rhetor- ; 
leal strategies that Dryden chose", 
Zwicker writes, “ought to be consi- 
dered as vehicles of arguqient rather 
Ulan as principles”. . 

As a product of a new histo deism, 
Zxyicker s -hook la -methodologically 
i vt? iO > >|.*r I'J; 


borders oh Obsessive ness., -J- 

' Dryden criticism, from Bredvold > 
(1934) to Harth (1968), has used the 
methods of intellectual history in seek- 
ing to demonstrate the unity of 
Dryden's thought, finding a pattern Of .. 
consistency in his advocacy of order . 
and tradition. In Zwicker's version, a- 
Dryden for the post-Watergate 1980s, ' 
ideas are dissolved into rhetorical . 
ploys and success in art hpd politics is a • 
matter of skilful dissimulation. “The ' 
later seventeenth century thrived on . 
deception; its politicians understood 
that after civil war and political revolu- 
tion, deception would enable men to 
approximate civil stability." In the 
dnys when poets could be called the 
unacknowledged legislators of the . 
world, truth used to be ihougtii a 
. positive value; in the brave new world 
evoked in ihis passage, truth becomes .“ 
a mere counter, and deception is 
embraced as tlic norm. 

Warren Chernaik ! 

Dr Otemaik is senior lecturer in Big* 
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Power 

valves 



A Basic Guide to Power Electronics 
by Albert Kloss 
Wiley,£19.50 
ISBN 0471 904325 

Power electronics, has emerged as a 
wide-ranging discipline during the past 
25 years. It began with the arrival of 
the thyristor (a solid-state, electroni- 
cally-controlled switch, capable of car- 
rying large electric currents), and re- 
ceived further impetus when transis- 
tors moved beyond the signal handling 
levels required in communications and 
became capable of operating at the 
son of power levels needed for motors 
m industrial drives. 

These developments caused a minor 
revolution in the activities of electrical 
engineers, who had previously no 
simple way of controlling the How of 
electrical power smoothly and effi- 
ciently. Methods which worked well at 
low powers (for cxnmplc, the use of 
vacuum lube "valves" in radios) could 
not be scnlcd up and applied to 
industrial processes, because, quite 
apnrt from the cost of the wasted 
energy in the valves, it was simply not 
possible to keep them cool, instead, 
various forms of bulky rotating * 
machinery, and later mercury-arc 
recti tiers, were used to regulate the 
flow of power, and convert from 
alternating current to direct current. 

The new solid-state, power-hand- 
ling devices transformed things drama- 
iiMUy. and ushered in a new era of 
efficient and sophisticated control 
across the whole spectrum. A striking 
example of what cun now be achieved 
at the highest power levels is the new 
two million kilowatt link across the 
English Channel. Power flow in either 
direction is controlled via two thyristor 
converter •■valves" (a delightfully de- 
scriptive flume, which survives in this 
one^arca long after its disappearance 
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fiL cour ? alternating current. At 
times, when the British system can 
export power economically, the Bril- 
'S* alternating current is rectified by 
the thynstorson this side, and inverted 
rack to French alternating current at- 
J* “ft* Sid - e - Al °*he7tim« the 
power flow is* reversed, the whole 
Ptece smoothly under , 


immroiM i. .i 


ptodesi loss of power.' Operation bn 

Sit ■ havc been unthink- ' 

■ ^ bout power electronics. At the 

bet. c nd ofthe scale, thyristors are 

Elw« d - 0m i S,lc !, § hl dimmers, mid *• 
transistorized speed controllers for 
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Coded 

messages 

Microchip Mathematics] number 
theory for computer users 
by Keith Devlin 
Shiva ,£12.95 
• I§B^I85Q14047 2 


domestic and industrial motors are 
now commonplace. 

Power electronics is now a wide- 
ranging discipline, bridging the gap 
between conventional electrical (pow- 
er) engineering and electronics, and 
providing scope for ingenuity and 
innovation nMnany levels. Graduates 
with experience are much in demand in 
industry, and recognition of this is 
reflected in the increasing number of 
institutions which now offer power 
electronic courses. Tests arc not abun- 
dant, and this new addition is out- 
standing. It is not, however, a basic 
guide to power electronics, but an 
authoritative treatment of naturally 
commutated thyristor converters. This 
fonns only a part (admittedly a major 
and important one) of the whole 
subject, and certainly merits the in- 
depth coverage provided by this En- 
glish translation of the German ori- 
ginal. 

Non-specialists will be disappointed 
by having their expectations dashed by 
the restricted range of material co- 
vered. More seriously, commited spe- 
cialists wiil not proceed beyond the 
title. This is a great pity, because the 
book is a comprehensive reference 
work , which could be of great value to 
academics and practising engineers. 
The* author is an engineer with long 
experience in the field, and this comes 
over clearly both in the flavour and in 


the unusual emphasis laid on the use of 
diagrams as an aid to physical under- 
standing. In the preface, it is even 
suggested that as a first step the work 
may be used as a picture book. With 
172 figures, most of them occupying 
more than half a page, and many so 
packed with information that they take 
minutes rather than seconds to absorb, 
this claim is not much of an exaggera- 
tion. 

Many awkward topics not covered in 
lesser-texts are dealt with comprehen- 
sively — fault conditions, switching 
transients, supply interaction, protec- 
tion, and cooling all being given 
appropriate weight. Although the 
ordering is sometimes eccentric, and 
occasionally the pursuit of thorough- 
ness obscures key points of relevance, 
patience is ultimately rewarded, some- 
times with shafts of startling illumina- 
tion. and occasionally with (perhaps 
unintentional) humour. An author 
close enough to his subject to be 
prepared to proclaim “the converter 
valve fundamentally exhibits a tenden- 
cy to self destruction" clearly warrants 
serious attention. 

Austin Hugh es 

Austin Hughes is senior lecturer in the 
department of electrical and electronic 
engineering at the University of Leeds 



Precocious 

chicks 

The Growth and Development of Birds 
by Raymond J. O'Connor 
Wiley, £20.00 
ISBN 0417 903450 

In his book Rnymond O'Connor, 
director of the British Trust for 
Ornithology, has provided us with an 
account ofllic changes in morphology, 
physiology and behaviour with age in 
birds. Although the young of some 
species of birds hatch from the eggs in 
an even less advanced state than 
human babies (for cxnmplc, with their 
eyes still closed), at the other end of 
the avian spectrum the young of the 
Australian meeapodes hatch in such an 
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advanced condition that they ore able 
to burrow upwards, out of the mound 
of sand that covered the eggs and 
formed their nest, and fly away. They 
arcnptly termed "supcr-nrccociar. 

This great range of variation in the 
state of development of the chicks of 
different species at hatching is 
matched by variation among species in 
rates of chick growth, acquisition of 
the ability to regulate body tempera- 
ture, and expression of particular pat- 
terns of behaviour. Dr O’Connor in- 
terprets these Interspecific differences 
as evolutionary adaptations, linked to 
differences in ecology. He thus adopts 
a similar approach to that used by 
David Lack more than a decade ago in 
ms book Ecological Adaptations for 
Breeding in Birds. 

While Lack’s book provided one of 
the platforms from which the present 
book sprang, much new information 
has become available in the interven- 
ing years, and O'Connor’s scholarly 
book reviews the literature thoroughly 
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Bare 

bones 


The Mechanical Adaptations or Bones 
^by^shoCurrey 

Princeton University Press. £37.20 
ISBN 0691 083428 


To perform their functions, bones 
•must be sufficiently strong and stiff. 
They must be tough enough to survive 
blows, as well ns static loads. How- 
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(Sphere, £5,95). J Dinosaurs, a photographic record 


with the problem: “A man puts 
one pair of rabbits ip a certain mace 
Surrounded . iu.ii - P . e 


?£« C ?r d mJ neS ?*P? & , t0 break codes of 
the traditional fend. Devlin explains 


surrounded tfy awall.How many pahs how~madp7‘“' ~ w '“" 
of rabbits can be produced from P thot the n * rt C ?k lpUte 2 a!so provide 
!»£*«? year, if the nature of these erwrari P ,1 the u P rob!e m they have 

rabbits is such, that every month each rw? d ~ -ftugh the Public Key 

pair bears a new pair wfilch fro m S , (PKC5 >- • 

i? 0 ? 9 " d w rnOt r tfl on , becomes produc- be^S, w SihSh a .^ e ". pnme r n U hi’ 

i He aIso cnl *vens his text with th H gh the sieve of. Era- 

anecdotes. 7 usually about famous u® theoretically 

mathematicians -and by always hai? Sfif f ° r , decid i"g if a numbj 
mg a surprise around the corner: it is eflKf Jjj not a vc, 7 Practical or 
team,, for example, . that Fer- corn™ - ven cU a _. . m . odern “fast" 

results- ; and -it issurYirMrtn i^uJL. V?, (.required f^”pKC$,;6thei / ' 


Cryptography System (PKCS). . y -•« u„, u « UUKU 

. PKCS uses very laree” nrimp niirn ,n P* as \tc resin. In both cases: the 
Jjjj; Now ‘although the sieve of Era- °[ the «mpo- 
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up to IWl. Furthermore, S 
rules n great deal or materia InSS 
processes Mint lind seaS ?£? 
vestignted before the 


exnmnlc. are rates of o ro ^'^™ 
(nnd hence the length oftHSt 
period, in those species 
leave the nest immcdiate&tj 
ing) determined by physfokiffl 
st rain ts. such as how quicKS 
from food can be transported 

gu to the growth atSwaS 
actermmed by food rcswrSS 
ayuilabi Iny in the environiSS 
different species cope with 
venr vurinnons m food rcwiSt 
juymg different numbers of cS! 
if n bird cunnot predict tliefoM 
Tor the nestlings when it laystfeS 
what meelininsms are used tn 3- * 
‘! M * e .JS, nun, hcr of offspri,- * 
cluoud? I hcse nnd other questiL* 
discussed in detail. B 

Hie title of the hook suceesUAsr 
reviews a narrower fieldtUK 
ease. In particular, several beha^ 
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ing, migration, song - althonSl 
depth of these reviews U leah 
those of the more physiological w 
ecological topics. Throughoal.fch 
is peppered with reference*. Tk 
together with the concise sift* 
writing, will make the book unad 
lent reference for undergraduuo.li 


ever, excessively heavy bones would 
tend to make animals slow and clumsy 
and would be wastful of materials. The 
evolution of skeletons seems- to bo on 
almost constant quest for appropriate 

SMSi 0 ™ °i, s l rc . n 8 th «ncf stiffness 
jrith lightness. This is the main theme 
of Professor Currey’s excellent book. 

Currey shows how evolution has 
pursued the ideal of strength with 
£ cvcral dlffcrc nt levels. 
mihmhtheintiiKortiiei material, 
bone. Like other skeletal materials 
(wood, mollusc shell, insect cuticle) 
SEJM a composite, comparable to 
materials. like fibreglass. 

SS ne ~ n ? Tsts of bydroxyapn- 

tltecrystal* and co!%e n , while fibVe- 

8l , ass “ bres embedded 
SLfift , resb1, both cases, the 

mechanical properties of the compo- 
site are superior to those of the 


ago Currey drew our attention to the 

S S,tC n u atU !5 ° f bone - Now he 
Sv. i , a D'^ w l a H^but portiiicnt ques- 
^bat.layel is-jTa compSite? 


embedded' in 

separeted hy inierlamellar regions? 86 
' Chpngis in- the proportion^ and 

SSfStt 
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less immediately attractive (o am*i 
students of birds. Indeed, it fc w 
much a book nbout solutmu irf 
problems posed by growth and A- 
velopment in different environs* 
using birds as examples, rather Ifai 
comprehensive catalogue of infos 
tion on all bird species. 

P- R. Evans 

P. R. Evans is reader in zoohauk 
University of Durham. ■ 
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make them as light as their fiutis 
permit? The advantage of tot* 
structure is well known/' but s w 
analysis shows that bones at riskbea 
impacts should have thicker fit, 
rclntivc to their diameters, than bom 
subject only to static loads. H* ' 
should bones bo shnned at JaW • 
Whore should muscles be attwwiUa 
the best nthlelic performance? W 
cun curvet! shafts and iwD-pW 
muscles serve to feduce stress l< 
bones, and are such mechanisms tttf 
Currey discusses all these qn^diia- 
It would be difficult to speofr?' 
ideal strength Tor a bone, even*# 
function were known precisely, fto* 
bccuuse ionds on bones arc to so* 
extent unpredictable. The- protei^ 
or failure, witli (lie consequentfi» 
ty, must be balanced agnlnst tbeprtd- . 
ty of excessive weight, to discover* 
optimum strength. This is ihebas&rf' 
the theory of skeletal safety Ww 
which Currey discusses In fair deg 
Anoiherclinpterdiscusseslhepuzjj 
(luostion of thu mechanisms 
the shupcs and d [mansions of tow®. 
tho loads Imposed on Ihem. • ’ 
signals make sure that bone It j 
where It is needed mid removed Wf* 
it is not, weakening the boftM 
ustronuuts during their escape ■ 

grnvlty and strengthening ItoW ■_ 
arms of tennis players? •" 

Professor Currey has written 4 '’Jj 
for students, for research .worjtgjjg • 
for goucrnl renders with some i sag g 
knowledge. He tolls us that hi*** \ 
been to steer a middle course *** ;; 

. the alarming mqthematid 

nuthors and the vague hand-vnWj 

others. In general, he hasHif^S 
well. Although he has noiJSH 
mathematics, ho has kepi it 
has, presented it in an 


. n«a, prusenceo li in hii ,,,ev 
There is some surprUln^y«®FrS 
stuff about anisotropic maten^g. • 
first chapter, but there « htt*S. 
alarm the timid. Regrettably} fjg 
er, this has beed achieved J Vj • 
expense of some loss of iri^hc^ 

•fcook is. hi 
insightsi. many °/ tl ) e £j b ( &h- 
Currey's own disbnguished 
■ It is remarkably Wide-ranrirtgiSSP,,;. 
."did and original introou® 011 .- 
■' fascinating' subject ;• ~ 

— a , 11 . 1 ‘ 

R. McNeill Alexander ^, 

R. McNelU Alexander & 
zoology at the University of A** 8 *-, > 
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In the view of others 


Twenty yeais ago Betty Friedan and 
Juliet Mitchell opened the door on 
feminist ideas and provided a foretaste 
of what was to come. That there was 
something wrong for Women (rather 
than that there was something wrong 
with women) was the thesis of both The 
Feminine Mystique (1963) and Women; 
The Longest Revolution (1966). 

But that's where the similarity en- 
ded. For although the writers were 
concerned for women, and were clear- 
ly feminist , their very different starting 
points and vastly different explana- 
tions of the world, and women, ren- 
dered them poles apart. It is quite 
probable that the ideas of these women 
were so different they would have been 
unable to agree on the nature of the 
world they were describing, let alone 
women's place within it. 

Yet they were both feminist theor- 
ists. Today, the writings of both are 
numbered among the “feminist clas- 
sics”. 

So what is this feminist theory? How 
can such different frameworks be in- 
corporated Into an overall body of 
knowledge, even a discipline called 
“women's studies”? :And perhaps 
more important, is such a multiplicity 
Of ideas and explanations nothing 
other than a disordered mess (yet 
another example that Women can't get 
their act together) , or does it represent 
a significant new methodology? 

Tnere is considerable evidence that 
it is the latter, that feminist ways of 
accounting for the world are able to 

E ra vide more coherent and corapre- 
ensive explanations than many of the 
methodologies which feminism criti- 
qued, and rejected. The achievement 
of contemporary feminist theory is that 
it does have a distinct unity and 
identity while still encompassing sub- 
stantfal r*. and at times, conflicting - 
differences within It. And this diversity 
is not the consequence of confusion; it 
is a response to the realities of 
women's situation/ 

One of the motivating forces behind 
the development of feminist theory 
was the need to validate women's 
experience.’ The' recognition that 
women were noticeable by their abs- 
ence from encoded knowledge and 
social meanings, provided an impetus 
for women to start "charting the 
territory of their unmapped experi- 
ence”. In the process they found that 
there 1 were numerous aspects of 
women's realities which were shared - 
but which had been suppressed. 

Women came to realize that the 
dominant sex had the dominant mean- 
ings - which helped them to remain 
dominant. Everywhere, it was men's 
view of the World which prevailed, and 1 
that included men's view of themselves 
and 1 of women. • It was men who 
decreed who women were and what 
they wanted to keep them happy, and 
men made these pronouncements with 
an eye to their own self interest. So as 
early as J 963 Betty Friedan was asking 
by what right did one half of humanity 
make the rules for the other half? By 
what right did men dictate thst women 
were fulfilled in the home, for. from 


Dale Spender 
argues that 
feminist theory 
represents a 
significant 
new approach 

Freud to the male editors of the 
women's magazines, this was men’s 
verdict. By wnat right did men decide . 
that the well-adjusted Woman was the 
one who conformed to men’s measure- 
ments and met men's needs? 

Women, insisted Betty Friedan - . 
echoing the words of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft from almost two centuries 
before - women should decide for 
themselves. What they wanted and 
how they would be fulfilled. It was not 
for men to spbak for women; it was for 
women to speak for themselves. 

And because women's position was 
very different from men's, because 
women bad to contend with male 
power in a way that men did not, 
women began to speak out and pre- 
sented a markedly different view of the 
world, from the one put forward by 
men. It was a world view in which 
•‘woman" was the starting point and to 
which all else was related. This was in 
sharp contrast to the patriarchal reality 
in which “man" was the reference 

E oint, the “norm", against which 
umanity had been measured. 

So feminist theory is distinguished 
not by content, but by its initial 
assumptions - its world view. (Those 
who confine feminist theory to content 
“simply about women" or “women’s 
issues^ are mistaken, for feminist , 
theory has the same range as the 
patriarchal theory it seeks to qualify.) 
Feminist theory claims.for women the 
same right that men have enjoyed for 
centuries - the right- to explain and - 
define the world from the position that 
one occupies within it. Men have 
detailed the world from their position 
of dominance; women now seek to 
describe and explain the world from 
their position or subordination. 

Paradoxically, it is by providing that . 
very documentation or their own real- 
ity that women undermine the struc- 
ture of dominance and subordination.. 
If and when the realities of both sexes . 
enjoy equal representation and valida- 
tion, the structures of dominance and ' 
subordination will have been trans- 
formed. 

Hence the* emphasis on women's 
voice in feminist theory. The right to . 
describe one's reality, to be heard and 1 
taken' seriously. And this means all 
women. For as surely as men have no 
right tq speak for women whose ex- 
perience is different from their own, so 
too could no one group of women 
speak for another group whose experi- - 
enCe .they did not share. Feminists 
have not wanted, to do unto other 


The demand made of feminist 
theory is that it accommodate the 
realities of women's existence - when 
not all women live the same life. And it 
is an achievement of feminist theory 
that it has risen to this challenge, that ft 
has developed the ways and means of ' 
allowing the coexistence of diverse nnd 
even contradictory accou nts of • 
women's experience. 

The Injustice - and the absurdity - of 
trying to account for women's exist- 
ence Dy recourse to any one form of 
analysis or any one explanatory 
framework is amply illustrated by 
reference to abortion-. In the name of 
reproductive control, white middle- 
class women demanded that abortion 
be made more readily available; at the 
same time and in the same name of 
reproductive control black fvouien.de- 
manded that the "availability” of abor- 
tion be drastically reduced. For while 
to white .women abortion represented 
another option in the attempt to 
control their own bodies, to black 
women who were undergoing enforced 
abortions, it represented quite the 
reverse. 

So what is the feminist position on 
abortion? Well, it depends. And with 
so many other semingiy straightfor- 
ward feminist questions the answer is - 
it depends. 


wotneti; :1 


it men nave done untt 
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By such means feminist theory en- 
compasses a range of diverse explana- 
tions; it retains its "feminist perspec- 
tive" while it allows exploration of the 
multiple meanings of women's lives. 
This differentiates feminist theory 
from most other theoretical 
frameworks. 

No one suggest that it is easy to 
maintain this multi-dimensional 
approach. But few are the feminists 
who think it not worth trying. And for 
two decades now, when there has beed 
what is referred to as “an explosion io 
feminist knowledge”, feminists have 
made a rigorous effort to ensure that 
the knowledge tljey generate inducted, 
rathet than excludes, the difference* ' 
among women. They have tried to 
ensure that these differences do not 
beeome a hither source of inequality, a 
replication of the model of dominance: 
subordination against which feminist 
theorists rebelled. So feminist theory 
which has n6 one method, no single 
issue, and no simple "cause and effect" 
framework of analysis, has- taken a 
significant step in the attempt to ' 
account for the complexities of human 
existence. 

How (hen is feminist theory, evalu- 
ated? It can bo dismissed as a venture 
of “crazy" women (when the dismlssal 
of “crazy" women urns oqe of the 
reasons lorils emergence); or U am be 
seen as a theoretical achievement, one 
which offers new moans of - exploring 
human existence and of generating 
more comprehensive knowledge about 
the world. • . . 

It air depends. ••■•.- , 

Dale Spencer is the author of a forth- 
coming booh For The Record: The 
Making And Meaning Of : Feminist 
Knowledge, ’The WoMn‘s Presf '. 1 1 1 
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for me. potentially, as yet another history of family planning, soon 
turned into more than that 
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Hester Eisenstein 

'Eisenstein shows herself to be more that just the stern-but- 
sympathetic chronicler of the women's movement; her book has 
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1984 Hardback £8.95 Unwin Paperback £3.50 (Counterpoint) 

Strategies for Women at Work 
Janice LaRouche and Regina Ryan 
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The Essays of Joan Kelly 
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There is enough existing literature, 

f articularly in areas such as social 
istoiy and sociology, and certainly in 
art history, to tesriryto the legitimacy, 
interest and need for a feminist prac- 
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applied pit history, there has already 
been a bid fora womcn-in-design point 
of view. Because design history is to 
some extent still up for grabs, the issue 
nasparticular pertinence. 

The problems Of definino the nhior* 


Judy Attfield looks at the perception of women in design history 

fill Defining the object ISS* 
iifg ' and the subject SSS 

. there ha!! nlruirlv ncrs that it is nnh 
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torians’ Aberdeen University 
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historiography have been fraught by 
design history’s nrl attitudes and pre- 
cedents. In attempting to assert itself, 
design history has sought to establish 
its distinctness from art history by 
defining its object of study as the useful 
or functional object instead of the 
merely beautiful. The problematic 
part of the argument has been in 
deciding whether the object of study 
should Be the product of mass produc- 
tion or if the handmade (craft/applied 
art) useful object could also Be in- 
cluded. 

What docs not enter into this type of 
debate is /ioiv do you deal with the 
moss-produced, non-functional object 
“CHipl'fied in the controversial areas 
of fashion, taste and ornament. There 
is a tacit understanding that this, no 
matter how relevant in terms of popu- 
larity, has no place in serious discus- 
sion, revealing what a functionalist 
approach of this sort conceals: a prim- 
ary concern with aesthetics. The ethics 
of beauty and the expertise of recog- 
nizing and categorizing formal charac- 
teristics (historic styles) do not con- 
's 1 "*'' the preferences of the public In 
matters or taste or convenience, nor 
tne relationship between a product 
the material it Is oomposed of and the 

5 S 2 S?i 08 y u? f i te P r ? duc «on and dis- 
tribution. We don't have to look verv 
! hard to note that design history hasn't 
in fact managed to kick the art habit 

Those who favour the women-in- 
hyj vhi'ch I don’t neces- 

®° doingr it removes an 
area from design history In which 
women can be shown to hare been 
very active. This is only one facet of an 
ongoing debate about what should be 

the flnnmnna^ j , i 
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intelligence or real work Tv»«, 
unsuccessful attempt to 
the woman’s touch as myth® 
that it doesn’t only 
transformation of housed 
tHati' can be shorn, «53£ 
and have been good indoSj 
ners and that it is only lack offiS 
onportunitics and social S5 
which did not allow women EK 
preserves. But I find that asuZS 
mg ns the assertion that " ;^B* 
end of the First World War 
sufficient y infiltrated the 3 
design to be able to take anetX, 
with mnle designers in thenniS 
incnls, schools and prof«3 
opportunities which then tow? 

rhe mam objection I hsv*T| 
women-in design slant is lhatkia» 
to lake on feminism but ft gT 
colludes with the traditional ’ 
accoun t of design history whichctt- 
deal with the concept of a <W. 
role for women or the d 
consciousness of a new typeof 
There is little doubt that it him 
tant to speak about women sM 
ners and to mention their mdi 
look at their contribution hut faft ■ 
practice of history of dearn bft 
other type of history statii , 
consider the contradictions and# 
culties of being a woman and ifr ' 
ner, or an historian or a cocfiaoi 
doesn’t reveal enough just to kdi 
the ‘‘great” designers and negiectfe 
social^ cultural, economic and si 
nological conditions of the dine.fr 
even more to the point, a fa* 
practice of histoty cannot only afro 
itself with the ‘'object of stwjjf.d 
which there Is much more tosayfril 
have touched on here; it mustabotib 
account of the “subject of study”. Ai 
Bpurdieu puts it: "The objeriffiaSu 
is always bound to remain pmdM 
therefore false, so long’ as it (ml 
Include the point of view Groin wtttt 
speaks...” 

If we take on feminist practittDkl 
position whore wc Identify rifti 
group and In which we can'll 
gendered voice to look it bbtojfci . 




different way. Hopefully ' m' 
which might take account of io« 
the problems which a mort a® 
tional design history cannot/njjj 
the questions around design aodpa 
lar taste and the culture of ew? 
life, Wc must be alert to the daafif 
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such .as homemade toxtUeffuHt « C ^ ho “idddeh 
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which women excel andmake sure that tant what ^ most Im Por- 
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commitment to feminism it a 
necessary to speak for "all wood 
order to engage in a feminlil jxk 
which recognizes that there Is l « 
discover "flic woman's polntofw 
und that doesn't moan one defya 
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la a "feminist critique 1 ' i 
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flhnuMt fa r y B° dm other magic ring 
about It. It seems to imply that an 

tSfflfS?" 81 designers! they just 
“meting and plngl it becomes 
design. This process invofves no effort 


history making as a manma# tf 
fbraslart. . ... ' 

The author Is a designer andep *# 
teacher of design history. 
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Gender Politics 
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'^ e movement emerged £ 

' ' : f la i^ meri l ca the late 1960 b and by 1980 
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Women's studies 

Cora Kaplan assesses the impact of feminist thought on higher education 

A classroom of one’s own ESSiS 


In that grim dyspeptic week between 
Christmas and the New Year which the 
British set aside for annual recrimina- 
tion and resolution, 1 wandered round 
the rubble of 1984 ’b progressive hopes, 
looking for some green shoots of 
radical initiative ana promise still in- 
tact and growing. 

The general siege atmosphere in 
socialist and feminist camps just now 
as well as the long-term embattled and, 
defensive position of education under 
the axe makes it psychologically hard 
for socialist-feminist academics to re- 
call the political and intellectual optim- 
ism of a decade ago and to recognize 
and celebrate its enduring legacies 
today. Nevertheless I did at last re- 
member one flourishing project, be- 
gun over 10 years ago about which I 
still felt wholly positive: the develop- 
ment of women's studies in higher 
education. 

1 had overlooked it at first simply 
bccauso it is now so familiar, the stuff 
of my daily working routine. Yet what 
had been an almost unimaginable 
utopian dream in 1974 was now a 
reality; undergraduates and post- 
graduates who come to the university 
where I work, and ta many other 
universities and polytechnics across 
Britain, can now explore questions of 
gender and sexual difference in a wide 
range of courses taught in many disci- 
plines. In a few places there are even 
MA programmes in women’s studies 
and postgraduates can And encourage- 
ment, recognition and expert supervi- 
sion, if little financial support for 
feminist research projects. 

In adult and further education 
where many of these ideas and initia- 
tives were pioneered in day schools 
and evening classes, and which remain 
the mast heterogeneous and egalita- 
rian arenas for such teaching and 
learning, women's studies courses still 
thrive in spite of the current starvation 
of funds because the demand for them 


successful and popular course on "The 
changing experience of women” - 
though this course too is under threat 
because of financial constraints. . 

In many ways "women’s studies" is 
much too limited a description of the ' 
content, intellectual thrust and Influ- 
ence of the many courses about gender 
now being offered in tertiary educa- 
tion. Feminist scholarship has made 
substantial interventions in most tradi- 
tional subjects and disciplines, trans- 
forming the existing debates as well as 
raising new issues. . 

Yet in some ways women’s studies is 
still a useful umbrella term, for there is 
an important sense in which the aggre- 
gate of all these courses and projects 
form a substantial infrastructure 
through which women. For women 
still constitute the major though by no 
means the exclusive constituency for 
these courses which are almost all open 
to both sexes - can explore the mean- 
ing of sexual difference in past and 
present cultures, and extend their 
understanding of the complex proces- 
ses through which they both occupy 
and struggle to change a subordinate 
place in society. With the virtual 
disappearance of an autonomous 
women's movement after about 1979, 
though not, of course, of feminist 



Women students are more assertive, engaged and imaginative 

ment and existence. In the enrly 1970s teachers have nurtured (heir academic 
when courses on gender were being ambitions U may be the first time that 
olanned. feminists in hieher education they confront in so naked a form the 


expanding work on gender can tie 
debated, critiqued and extended. 

In 198S the arguments for women’s 
studies seem more powerful than the 
doubts and problems many feminists 
felt (and still reel) about their develop- 1 


ment and existence. In the enrly 1970s 
when courses on gender were being 
planned, feminists Tn higher education 
worried quite sensibly about the 
potential ghettiazation of such courses 
- and ourselves with them - in our 
respective institutions. We wondered 
whether, instead, we ought to put all 
our energies into introducing feminist 
perspectives in our existing disciplines 
rather than carving out yet another 
"separate sphere" for the study of. 
women. 

This fear has on the whole proved 
illusory. The courses have instead 
staked out a legitimate space for the 
exploration pf sexual difference which 
has in turn made it easier to introduce 
these issues and questions in the rest of 
the syllabus. 

We were anxious top about the 
distance between "academic” femin- 
ism and the broader political agenda of 
the women’s movement and tne wider 
constituencies it wanted to reach. We 
were only too aware how hard-won 
higher education for women in Britain 
had been, and how class-bound and 
partial our access to it still was. For 
these reasons we understood that 
under the present educational policies 
and in the general contracted state of 
tertiary education, higher education 
could never directly oe the! means 
through which the vast majority of 
women come into contact with femin- 
ist ideas. 

, Yet indirectly It has had an enor- 
mous effect on the general dissemina- 
tion of such ideas, as students pass 
through these courses and out into the 
wider society. For one striking differ- 
ence exists between the university as it 
exists for men and for women. The 
fundamentally patriarchal structure of 
higher education : means that it has 
never been for women an ivory tower 
of contemplatibn and privilege. In Its 
protected and enclosed environment, 
as Virginia Woolf acutely noted in A 
Room of One’s Own , the difference 
betweeh the Social position of men and 
women is highlighted rather than 
obscured. 

Indeed for middle and upper-class 
women whose, parents and early 


collective misogyny of the educated 
male professional class. In the sup- 
posedly soft humane subjects into 
which they are channelled at school - 
literature, history or art - they may, at 
university, be taught almost almost 
exclusively by men. 

This is true even in a new university 
like my own founded in die early 1960s 
on the most progressive educational 
principles then current. There, up until 
a few years ago, questions raised by 
students about the meaning of sexual, 
difference in literary (ext. image or 
historical moment were met by (heir 
male tutors with unembarrassed ignor- 
ance and/or indifference at best or, at 
worst punitive and derogatory dismis- 
sal of their relevance or importance. 

Women students were taught to 
devalue and mistrust a large part of 
their experience and understanding of 
the world and to accept, implicitly, the 
higher worth of an exclusively 
androcentric perspective masquerad- 
ing under the name ofuniversal human 
value. To be a good student, if one was 
a woman, required a doubted defer- 
ence, of feminity and youth. There was 
no room at all within the Institution 
.when 1 first went there in 1969 to 
discuss or work through the conflicts 
■and distress experienced by women 
students caught in this contradictory 
situation. For the too few working- 
class, black and older women students 
these problems are intensified by their 
further marginaHty from an ideal male 
white middle-class student identity. 

For many women the university is 
'riot a refuge or enclave Erqm the 


Past before female eyes 


The University of London depart- 
ment of extramural studies has 
published a collection of essriys writ- 
ten by members of the 1981-82 
Fawcett Library feminist, history 
class. Studies in the History of Femin- 
ism: 1850s to iMftr contains essays on 
Women's work and domesticity In 
the English Woman’s Journal by 
Moira Maconachie; “Emily FalthfuD 
and the Victoria press”, by Kay 
Sand; “Portia, Artta and Co: 


Women and law** by Joanna; Wide,- 
“Women tn medicine In the late 


quently reveals 1 the failure of the 
dominant ideoldgies of liberal human- 
isrii which assert universal equality to 
prevent everyday discriminatory prac- 
tices. 

In this context, a course which looks 
historically at' tne sexual division of 
labour at home and in the workplace, 
off psychological lheories of masculin- 
ity and femininity, at the conditions of 
emergence of the suffrage movement, 
at ideologies of motherhood, or at the 
articulation of race, class and ae rider 
helrfirchles rarely went. like abstract 
"academic" concerns. .On the contrary 
these topics relate mpre Immediately 
to the: evident sodai structure and 
arrangements of the' institutions in 
which they are examiried than almost 


an interesting and accelerating process 
taking place over the years. At first my 
male colleagues would refer students 1 
interested in questions about gender to 
one or another of the few feminist 
tutors, often to ask For references and 
information wildly outside one’s own 
area of expertise. More recently t find 
these same colleagues better ac- 
quainted with the basic texts and 
arguments and a significant number 
have quietly integrated the feminist 
issues, debates and reading into their 
courses. 

This shift towards a more general 
recognition and legitimation of the 
centrality of questions about sexual 
difference and women's subordiantion 
is, 1 know, patchy. 1 am sure readers of 
difference and women’s subordination 
is, I know, patchy. 

Asa general trend however it can be 
identified in various ways al a national 
level. This year the British Sociological 
Association has asked its members in a 
formal survey if and how they integrate 
the issues around gender in their 
teaching. Feminism has had an impact 

- how effective it is still loo soon to say 

- on the agendas and priorities of the 
main teaching unions in higher educa- 
tion, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education and the Association of 
University Teachers, where women 
are still, of course, in a profound 
minority. 

Yet the most significant result of the 
presence of women's studies in higher 
education is not, narrowly after all, the 
reproduction of feminist scholars and 
academics, important though that de- 
velopment is equally for the future 
understanding of sexual difference and 
the Improvement of gender parity in 
our institutions - should they ever 
again be in a position to hire new staff. 

I see its main transforming influence 
through the interaction and debate in 
tile classroom, the opening out rather 
than the resolving of the urgent ques- 
tions about gender, class, race and 
culture. For myself the changes have 
been equally made in discontent of my 
teaching and in Us processes, changes 
developed through discussions in the 
women's movement about women’s 
vexed add impeded relation to “pub- 
lic” life. . ' ' ' • 

Changes in the attitude and skills of 

women precede (heir entry into this 
transformed classroom, Tne women 
students I teach today, are, perhaps in 
contrast to student bodies as a whole, 
mote assertive, engaged and imagina- 
tive as Well as more politically progres- 
sive than those 1 taught in the late 
1960s, that supposed high pjoint of 
student radicalism. 

They are active in the peace move- 
ment, support the miners, and in 
general take a more confident and 
prominent part in public life inside and 
outside the institution. Thgy are highly 
motivated in their work. Tneir time at 
the aepdeniy, though it does give them ■ 
important time to read /Write and think 
is not fundamentally d retreat from 
some mythical real world of social 
sturggle and engagement and harsh 
economic circumstance. 

For younger women it is rather an 
initiation into those realities ^for older 
ones part of its continuities. The Ideas 
about gender that they engage with 
here will inevitably and necessarily 
change as a result of their subsequent 
, experience of the . workplace, union, 

' , dole queuri, community, relationships 
motherhood, ageing. In times of deep 
political reaction and pessimism - 
times like the present - a group, a 
classroom, a period of time in which 
both men ana women may read about 
arid debate the social and political 
issues that effect their lives it is 
important, so that they may imagine 
and construct a different order of 
things. 

Tne woriien’s studies courses' all 
over the country imperilled by cuts arid 
contractions are a vitgl part of; this 
educative project. They arc by no 
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“Woman in medicine in the late these topics relate more unmegiaieiy 
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introduced by Sa% Aka^r^he haixl to contain the effects of these 
book is available, price £1.50 from cou^ qn students who have bravely 
the Information Office, Department tak * n the questions rind perspectives 
of Extra-Mural Studies, 26 Russell generated by them back into their 



Politics without 
Democracy 

Great Britain 1815-1914 
MICHAEL BENTLEY 

In 1 8 1 5 the government of Britain was 
based on landed power by 1914 It hod 
been transformed to one responding to 
the pressures of mass industrial 
society. It was a period of dramatic 
political change; Politics without 
Democracy tells the story from the 
perspective of those who governed and 
made the changes. 

448 pages, £17.50 (0631 14021 2) 


The State 

ANTHONY DE JA8AY 

This book traces the logical and 
historical progression oi the state from 
minimalist protector of life and 
property, through agile seducer of 
democratic majorities, to the welfare- 
dispensing drudge that it Is In many 
countries today. How can It escape 


y FalthfuD the Information Office, Department 
. by Kay of Extra-Mural Studies, 26 Russell 
and Co: Square, London WCIB 5DQ. " 


generated by them. back into their 
major fields of study. : ' . 


means, ported, but they have proved 
responsive to critiques about both class 
ana race bias in their brjentatlon. Thdy 
have raised, hot lowered' the demand 
for area ter access to higher educritioii. 
An indispensable resource, thcy huvp 
transformed and enlightened aspects 
or the academy at a moment when,’ too 
often it seeihs tbfre a dark pita of fear, 
conservatism arid retreat. 

Themithor is a lecturer in the school of 
English and Americbti studies tit the 

, Hii'-k. i.?t, in i«v ul iiii’ t; 


from the treadmill? Is the rational next 
step a totalitarian enhancement of Its 
powers? The author presents a 
disturbingly logical ’agenda’ for the 
state in pursuit of its ’self -fulfil meni’. 

304 pages, £17.50 (0631 1402B Si 

The Information 
Technology -^ — 1 
Revolution 

Edited by TOM FORESTER 

One or the areas of greatest 
technological development has been In 
the provision of information - now a 
major growth Industry. In this book the 
most prominent people in the field look 
at the present state and future 
development of Information 
technology. 

704 pages, hardback £27.50 
(0631 134330) 

paperback £9.95 <0631 13438 7} 

The Captured 
Womb . 

A History of the Medical Care of 
Pregnant Women ■ 

ANN OAKLEY 

This Is the first account of the history 
and development of medical care for 
pregnant women. A fascinating and 
challenging account of the gradual 
med Icali ration of motherhood, written 
by one of the foremost researchers In 
women’s studies. It describes the 
struggles of women for more control 
over pregnancy and reproduction. 

336 pages. £17.50 (063114152 9) 

Women and 
the Law 

SUSAN ATKINS and 

BRENDA HOQQETT 

Taking a critical look at the way In 
which the law treats women In the 
:i980s — aL work. In the family. In 
matters of sexuality and fertility — this 
'book traces developments since the 
-last century. Despite many positive 
Ichsnges. the authors show that deep- 
S rooted problems of Institutional 
Inequa Illy persist. 

288 pages, hardback £17.50 
*10631 142200] 

paperback £8.95 . 
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^Schools for the Boys? 
Co-education reassessed 
Pat Mahony 

Thla book argues that girls suffer 
socially as well as acadoinkilly from 
co-education. 

£3.95 (prou.) paper 09 1 6084 1 4 
Pub May '85 


The Sexuality Papers 

Lai Coveney et af. 

£3,50 paper 09 156971 0 

Close to Home 

Christine Oelphy 

£4.50 paper 09 15341 1 9 

Well-Founded Fear 
Jalna Hanmer and Sheila 
Saunders 

£3. 50 paper 09 155041 0 

Helping Women at 
Work 

Ellen Mappen 

£4.50 paper 09 159471 5 

Gender and Schooling 
Michelle Stanworth 

£3.50 paper 09151 161 5 

Going up Into the Next 
Class 

Prances WEddowson 

£3.50 paper 091534216 

Geography and Gender 
Women and Geography 
Group of the IBG 
£4.50 paper 091566711 

For further Information please contact: 
Kit hy Gars ten. Hutchinson Education, 

17/21 Conway Street, London WIP6JO 


\»\ Just a Bunch of Girls II 

Fomlnfei eppraachoa to schooling 
edited by Gaby Weiner 


■■■ m iiqv 

tMoheiB backed by a growing 
national feminist network, girts still 
retefve an unfair educational deal. 

This bode explores the educa- 
tional experiences of girls and 
woman from nursery to secondary 
school. |t tsRa of the struggles, 
successes and failures of feminist 
initiatives to try and establish 
equal educational opportunities, 
'and offers realistic alternatives to 
the klhds of ' Schooling ' currently: 
avaBable. . /.■■■: 

Just a Bunch of Girts will prove an 
Inspiration to all teachers looking 
for help in initiating anti -sexist 
strategies in their schools, 

Ftob.1886 03361 5026 X Paper £5.9S 
Open Univcniiy Press, OUEE Lid. 


TIMEAND 
TIDE WAIT 
!; FOR NO MAN 

' •; Dale Spender 

■ Time and Tide was a femin- 
. 1 st political weekly of the: 
.;; 1920 *s with contributors: . 
such : a? Rebecca. West and 
; Winifred Hothy. v., .; , 

Thli cbUection shows that - 
„ the story did not and With, 
the vote fpr women In 1918 . 
end jth^t the campaigns' of 
3 , the: past 


Women's studies 1 


Jennifer Breen analyses the growth of feminist publishing in Britain 

Cutting off 
men’s tales 


Which publishers and books comprise 
feminist publishing in Britain? Only- ' 
women. Sheba, Strumullion, The 
Women's Press, and Virago obvious- 
ly? These presses appear to be oper- 
ated by women and they concentrate 
on publishing books by women. And 
they all see themselves as standard- 
bearers in the Women's Crusade to cut 
off men's tales rather than our own 
noses. 

But what about The Women's 
Press? It pushes the appropriate line - 
" wc [are] making a space for women in 
a male-defined world, and we publish 
only books written by women'*. Yet, 
since it began in 1977, it has been 
financed by the Namara Group which 
is in effect the one-man-band, Mr 
Naim Altai lah, who is the subject of 
much innuendo in Private Eye. De- 
spite tills bizarre dependence on Attal- 
iah, The Women s Press publishes 
works, such as Joanna Russ’s How To 


Suppress Women’s Writing, that are 
profoundly critical of the darkness-ln- 
daylight side of male behaviour. 


It is also publishing important writ- 
ing which militates in favour of domes- 
tic and social change; its most popular 
titles include Alice Walker’s major 
novel nbout black women’s aspira- 
tions, 77»e Color Purple, Marge Pier- 
cy’s feminist science fiction. Women 
on the Edge of Time, and Sue Cart- 


in a recent new novel. Out on the Plain, 
Frankie Finn, In a kind of portrait of 
the artist at her work, not only experi- 
ments wirh the form of the novel but 
also satirizes her imagined male critics. 

Women's Press suggest that its women 
editors and directors have managed to 
sustain an independent women's pub- 
lishing ethos more effectively than 
“the feminist subsidiaries” such as 
Pandora (Routledge & Kegan Paul's 
recent • "feminist imprinr). This 
offshoot is run by two women, but is 
supervised by their parent company's 
directors who make overriding deci- 
sions abput what they publish - "any- 
thin! that w* 11 sell". Pandora’s "femin- 
ist” list consequently contains nothing 
so controversial that it might lose 
patriarchal money, but it nevertheless 
includes several interesting rediscover- 
ies such as Mrs GaskelPs Four Short 
Stories and Susan Koppelmah's 
anthology of nineteenth century short 

• stories, Old Maids, by American 

women authors. 1 • . 

, But what of the self-supporting 
spearhead of “women's movement” 
publishing, Virago? Has this example 
of successful female entrepreneurs nip 
been one of the hiain factors . in 
provoking the iqale-dominated main- 
stream firms into publishing a rash of 
“women's studies 6 books? Probably, 

• yes. Virago started in 1972: under 
Carmen Callil and was iat one time 
financed by a loan from the Rowntree 
Thrst. Since 1982, when Carmen Callil 
became s director also of. Cttattg,! 
Vftagd has formed si? editorially, jnd^. 
pendent part oLthe Chattd, Bodley '' 
Head and Cape Group. ' 

^ Virago has grown from a tumoVer In : 
1977 ofafi.Ofip to that off lm In 1984.; , 


also for doling out a steady stream of 
romantic pap which obscures its ge- 
nuinely high-quality classics and their 
new launches, “Victorian Classics” 
and “Virago Pioneers”, look set to 
continue this same all-in publishing 
phenomenon. 

But perhaps we should recognize 
how Virago has built up series of 
reprints which display first-rate 
women authors such as Dorothy 
Richardson and Christina Stead in the 
illuminating context of women’s writ- 
ing as a major, occasionally the major 
strand of our literary tradition. As 
Joanna Russ claims, “higher education 
has had one bad effect not foreseen. . . 
an informal acquaintance with tbe 
common female tradition In literature 
has been replaced by a formal educa- 
tion which entirely omits it" (How To 
Suppress Women's Writing). Thanks to 
Virago and to some extent also The 
Women’s Press and a few mainstream 
publishers, we can now increase our 
informal knowledge of our female 
literary tradition. . . including several 
major works, such as Stead's Cotters' 
England and May Sinclair’s The Three 
Sisters, which have yet to be accorded 
theirplace in the mostly male canon of 
the Eng. Lit. academic establishment. 

The other three all-women pub- 
lishing firms - Only women, Sheba, 
and Stramuilion - are less central. 
Onlywomen Press represents an ex- 
treme part of the women's liberation 
movement that began in the late 1960s, 
This small printing and publishing 
cooperative, which began in 1974, 
consists of women who want to cut 
themselves off from men completely, 
especially from that male craving for 

tkmshlps. Celibacy or lesbianism is, 
for them, the only answer to the 
problem of how to free themselves 
from men. Onlywomen describes Itself 
as "a radical feminist and lesbian 
press", which means that it publishes 
only books and pamohlets that further 


Hbw did 'they, do it?; Certainly not by 
confining themselves to; anV doctn- 
, noire political view of how to improve, 
I women's* lot: : they publish 1 , books 


words, they are Wonifln who publish . 
boolU by women (Mth.a few excep- 
tions) n^tw0men;dtidi:bcioj£ has an : 
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its idea of usurping men’s power both 
In the private ana public, world. 

Initial small print runs of 4,000 have 
led to nearly ad its list being reprinted 
several times; for example, its feminist 
poetry anthology, One Foot on the 
Mountain, has Dean reprinted three 
times. “Lesbian .fiction” apparently 
also sells, but rose-coloured “lesbian* 
romances such as those in the antholo- 
gy, The Reach and Other Stories, are of 
no more value ■ than the “straight” 
women's mag slush. 

Sheba and Stramuilion. which were 
both founded in 1980, do not share 
Onlywqmen's doctrine of separation 
from and rejection of men: instead, 
these two small, mainly self-financing 1 
Cooperatives. with limited print-runs 
which bring little or fra profit, aim to 
publish "radical feminism” of any 
kind. Stramuilion (“an old Scots word 
for a strong wom&n*Y states unexcep- ' 
tionally that it intends to concentrate 
on “the reality of women's lives - 
whether expressed through fiction, 
poetry, or.nan-fictioij “rather thpri on i 
stereotyped ' “ , assutnptiqps ■ ; about • 
wom6d. . It gives pptWty to Works that • 
have a Scottish dimension, but defoite. • 
this restriction, some Of, its publica- 
tions, such as Ellen Oalfotd’s parodic 
historical romance, Mol! CutpursC - 
■ Her True -History, and Sftrah Nelson’s 
provocative and well-res earthed Incest ' 

: . - Fact dhd Myth , have had a justifiably 
i- wide Impact. .. ;• ..V: ‘ •: 

, , Sheba ;Fefninist Publishers not' only ■ 
bring put wofoeVs Uookji.but 1 it also 
‘ helps authors i(r:the acttial. process of 
Writing. At the moihent ithis press. Is . 

' tiylivg to encourage black women in'. 

’. particular ^both to^te'tina to publish;' 
Us. unti-trayeioguq, - Our Own Free- 
dom. about African .women ^ phdto- . 

' ' graphs by Maggie Murray Snd'text by 



Detail from an embroidered runner, by Beryl Weaver, illustrated 1 b 
The Subversive SUtcb (The Women’s Press). 


men - and some have more of it than 
others; Methuen, for example, have 
reprinted Maureen Duffy's Wounds, 
an interesting novel which shows how 
twentieth century man needs liberat- 
ing from his crippling dominance of 
women as much as women need liber- 
ating from their .mostly self-imposed 
and/or socially-induced traps. The 
academic gobbledygook, however, in 
some of the “women's studies” books 
such as those in Harvester’s new series, 
"Key Women Writers” and “Feminist 
Readings” (of fiction written by men), 
is chaff Tn the wind which does nothing 
towards extending women’s sexual, 
social and economic equality with 
men. 11 

■ Among the many small presses -and 
also in a few of the big publishing 
houses - some editors and publishers 
seek out the innovative feminist wri- 
ters and print their work for its origi- 
nality rather than in the hope that 
these books will make a lot of money. 
Suzie Fleming, at the Falling Wall 
Press, for example, which was founded 
by herself and Jeremy Mulford, actual- 
ly claims that their press was the first to 
bring out modem feminist publica- 
tions. In 1971 Fleming and Muffoni set 
out to publish books that “other pub- 
lisher wouldn’t touch", and, since 
Fleming had. worked iq the women’s 
liberation movement from the late 
1960s onwards, many of the books on 
Falling Wall’s list reflect her awareness 
of new ideas jn feminism. 

As Fleming remarked, “Virago and 
The Women T s Press are not out to 
shake everybody up" whereas the aim 
of the Falling Wall Press is to nudge 
readers into seeing tbe world different- 
ly; Mariarosa Dalla Gosta and Selma 
Jones’ The Power of Women and the 
Subversion of the Community (1972), 
for example, one of their first books, 
has “changed the lives" of some 
Women: “Now we know. . , We are 
always theft indispensible work- 
fort*. . . servicing men physically. 

QP.YllAlIv OnH AmnfiA«io1f«r 11 D.ii 


those of * Wage*, for Housework*-’ and 
equal pay at work], ■ ’ ;* 

: Apothey small press which makes, a- 


significant contribution to women's 
publishing is Neil Astley's Bloodra 
(named after the last of the Viking 
kings in Northumbria). This pres 
began in a small way in 1978. but, with 
the help of Northern Arts funding in 
1980, Bloodaxe developed its list of 
“good literature”, including Worts bf 
women authors and poets. 

Astley seeks, not to be “radical", 
but to ne “interesting and different’ 
and thus he publishes authors whole 
ideas tend to diverge from the current- 
ly fashionable, when Jeni Couzyn’s 
anthology of women’s poetry ms 
rejectecFby Heinemann Educational, 

■ Astley took It on, redirecting Couzyn 
from the schools market _ to the 
women's movement readership. With 
Couzyn’s Women's Poets out last year, 
it Is now possible to compare the 
quality of several relatively unknown 
twentieth century women poets, tiwe 
up HU now only a few women nave 
been represented in, anthologies. 

Women’s poetry now seems tb M w 
vogue: Virago began a new sens « 
contemporary women poets ra risk i 
in September this year, and the re«m. 
In the Pink, a television poetry anth* 
>ogy published by The women 8 nW* 
has sold well. ' 

All these developments reflect the 
Tact that women want to read abow 
womeh from ' a feminine viewpoM 
Instead of the usual male assumption* 
about how women are or are not. Fff 
directors and commissioning editors |o 
the big mainstream publishing bou» 
are women, and not many male pw 
Ushers have been keen to bring™ 
books by women who openly show w 
men’s weaknesses or subvert tw* 
position as top dogs; . 

Unless male dominance irt sodety^ 
somehow reformed dr overturowu®' 
small feminist publishers wil l aly ^ 
have a readership among wqmeflt® ■. 
books that reveal and to|*Tju 
women’s reality. These small 
Ushers’ eventual success will 
theft own demise. ■ 

The author Is senior feettw ^ 
guage and literature at the Polyt&r' 
of North London. . '■ ' ' 


Sexual Exploitation 




BqchlEmecheta-Js 6 telling pSrod/bf 
mataitrektn. publishers^ “oofree taofe? 1 
■ boolW abdut ^naM, Africa",' In J98S' 
its tafoplogy if bjack; 
'^wdraph s flcdon, ifoetry ana brdse^ 1 • 
midnly male director^', 
•••: fo many of the established pubUshiog 1 

i '^omen’s stb^* With busing aett- : 


; ' ■ Rape, Ghild Ajbuse and Workplace^ Harassment; 

'v • • 1 _.v K’ v 

; .piaija Russell, sh^s new light on chc prevalence and causes of three. fdr|hfOt. ; 
i - ^ual^jtplQlt ailon -r. rape, child sexual abuse, and sexual harMsmeni ; WW c . .“ 

; rt wrkpwde. Witjifoia useful- analytical frkipework, she integrates extensiv? .; ;; 
" /iueralura on thqse. topTcs* feycallng numerous links between fssilts 1|>W #*■;.;> 

I separaie and dlslinct. This is an important' new boos. , 

Pfowfllng a uhtquc ttmirlbutlon to the literature uri. sexual expIdWIW', .. ^. 

I j'i ■ . ' ■ J . ; . ! SAqe Library of Social Research' . : ' 

r; ^ J ? n uaiy, l ? g5;.,0i P p^ Cloth £28.00: • Paper ,£14.00," r 

' SAGE Publications Ltd":,' 

London 
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Engineering a new approach 


Cynthia Cockburn 
explains why so 
few women hold 
influence over 
new technology 

While the great engineer Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei was transforming the 
face of Britain with his steel structures, 
no doubt Mrs Brunei was at home in 
the kitchen keeping an eye on the 
servants. That was not suprising, 
perhaps, in the social climate ot Victo- 
rian England. But how is it that the 
statistics of engineering today show 
such a striking absence of women? 

Not only do men represent 99 per 
cent of the membership of the main 
professional engineering institutions, 
but things look little different in the 
coming generation. Females arc 9 per 
cent or students of engineering degree 
’courses and fewer than that In many of 
the specialisms. They number a little 
over 2 per cent of those passing 
Business and Technician Education 
Council engineering technician exams. 
And at the more basic level of craft, 
women entrants to City & Guilds 
engineering awards hover round the 1 
per cent mark. There are plenty of 
women in the engineering industry: 
more than a third of a million at the last 
count. But more than half of these are 
in low-paid routine assembly and oper- 
ating work, and 40 per cent in clerical 
jobs. 

It is often suggested that the older 
technologies: steam-driven, mechanic- 
al, electrical, were uosuitable for 
women because they involved work 
that was sometimes heavy, dirty or 
dangerous. However one views the 
preconception about women that im- 
plies, one might still suppose that 
today's electronics revolution, with its 
. lighter, cleaner processes, would usher 
In a new dawn of engineering oppor- 
tunity for women. 

1 nave recently spent two years 
researching that proposition in some 
“new technology” workplaces. The 
findings are gloomy. Women are cons- 
idered highly desirable 6s operators of 
the new-age equipment. Yet the old ' 
unwritten law still prevails: women 
may push the buttons but they may not 
meddle with the works. The jobs of 
maintenance engineer, field service 
engineer or repmr technician are still 
almost universally filled by men. So 
too are the higher level jobs of systems 
technologist whether designing or de- 
veloping the new equipment, market- 
ing or managing it. The electronics 
engineer, it see ms, is lust as likely to be 
. a man as was the mechanical engineer. 

Well, some might , say, perhaps 
women are better off sticking to the 
jobs for which - “nature intended 
them". This might be fine were it not 
for three things. First, some women 
feel more drawn to technology than 
hairdressing. Second, the jobs that 
women tend to end up in are far lower 
paid than those of tne average tech- 
nological male. And third, economic ' 
forecasts show that It is the technolo- 
gical jobs, from that ‘of the humblest 
maintenance technician to that of the 
loftiest design engineer, that have the 
1 best chance of surviving into the 
twenty-first century. Though the tech- 
nologist may have to adapt and change 
to advancing technology, someone is 
going to have to keep the circuits 
Functioning, to modify and improve 
the systems - even to oil the moving 
parts, for moving parts there un- 
doubtedly still will be. 

Technological know-how and com- 
petence are a source of power . Women 
as a sex are deprived of the physical 
initiative, the spatial freedom, the 
self-respect and indepehdence, that 
‘ are the privilege of the man who knows 
his technology, “Hands-on", “can- 
do”, the engineering cliches ring with 
confidence; 

Whether it is being in demand on the 
housing estate as the one who knows 
how to fix the washing machine and : 
cure that ignition problem, or whether 
■ it: is being- known in the engineering 
. world as Ming abead'of the state of the 
art id robotics, a person with engineer- 
ing know-how carries a certain author- 
' Vity. That person is invariably a man/ 

' Perhaps indeed we should be thinking. 

of, the power to control machinery as 
« one Jacet of ppjfy PW* frvsonfcPl 




any women have an appetite for technical know-how 


women. 

Employers argue that today their 
doors are wide open to women. Equal- 
ity of opportunity is there, ready and 
waiting. It is just that there are no 
women coming forward for the jobs. 
Teachers in further education no 
doubt say the same. They surmise that 
social attitudes, fed to the girl child by 
teacher and parent, have already done 
irreversible damage to the school 
leaver. 

The average girl, It is true, does not 
consider a career in engineering. Yet it 
is too simple to assume thereby that- 
women are untalented with machinery 
and unenthusiastic about it. My re- 
search showed many women to have 
an appetite for technical know-how 
and a stubborn belief that given half a 
chance they could prove competence. 
Does some of the blame perhaps lie in 
the places where training and technical 
work are carried on? Maybe rumours 
(ravel back from beyond the open door 
of equal opportunity. 

If one was to say mat “technology is 
masculine", both men and women 
might be understandably affronted. 
But, while machinery itself certainly 
has no sex, the relations that surround 
its invention and use clearly do. Not all 
men are into, technology. But those 
that are create, a strongly masculine 
environment arouhd it. Relationships 
are forged, camaraderie develops, 
through an exchange of technical 
knowhow and technical gossip. Mfcn 
in groups create Bn environment into, 
which Tew women can fit without 
discomfort. 

It is not simply that gender dictates 
what job a man or a women will do. 
Occupational divisions actively con- 
struct gender difference. Hie tech- 
nological incompetence tht now char- 
actenzes women due to their lack of 
technical training and work is an 
intrinsic part of what we understand by 
“femininity”. Likewise the sodal and 
emotional rigidities that characterize 
men, due to their absence from caring 
and support rales at work and at home 
i$ pn intrinsic part of what we under- 
stand by “masculinity". 

We are mptie to pay dearly if we 
transgress gender-roles. Men are cal- 
led “poofters" if they go Into hairdres- 
sirig or child-care. Women are seen as 
unlovable if they wear overalls and get 
dirty hands. It is hardly surprising then 
that more women don t try to enter the 
technological sphere. Perhaps we are 
oven boycotting It. (a the higher pay, 
Uiebettef. prospects, (he more Interns- 
ing work worth that aggravation? 

The approach of the engineering . 
ieif has been to make Bn 


encounter in a masculine world. Then 
the industry's invitation appears some- 
thing like that of the spider to the fly. 

Many women In the course of my 
research made it dear that it is the 
presence of men that impedes them 
from learning technical skills, whether 
at home, in college or at work. I 
believe we have to take this seriously 
and make provision for many more 
women-only courses in which women 
can build up their confidence and 
ability. Haringey Women's Training 
and Education Centre, Women ana 
Training (South London), the Shef- 
field Women's Technical Training 
Workshop and the East Leeds 
Women's Workshop are examples of 
technical training facilities organized 
by women for women. They are con- 
tinually over-subscribed. ' 

Unfortunately there are many fac- 
tors working against extending these I 
experimental and under-funded train- 
ing Initiatives into a Widespread provi- 
sion for women; The climate of.cuts in 
further education and a shift to market 
forces in training (which have never 
served womep well), do not help. Nor 
does the expansion of the Manpower 
Services Commission’s empire since | 
that body has a scant record of positive 
thinking of positive action for women. 
Even the Sex Discrimination Act, 
framed though it was. for women's 
benefit, works against us in one re- 
spect. Women-only courb must go 
through a cumbersome procedure of 
individual approval by the Secretary of 
State before they are even legal. 

Should we, however, be expecting 
women to da all tbe adapting? The 
onus is surely on those woo manage 
technological further and higher educa- 
tion to recognize the deterrent effect 
on women . of the totally masculine 
environments over which they preride. 
It is no good recruiting women stu- 
dents in token siilgles and women 
teachers not at all. Nor is It any use 
ignoring the domestic constraints, that 
bear on women and not on men. • 

Courses in skill centres that siart at 8 
am. City & Guilds courses on which all 


came to technology later. And when 
will a nursery be as much of a require- 
ment to colleges as a canteen is today?; 

Employers, too, need to reexamine 
their preconceptions. For every 
woman who leaves to have a baby, 
does not a man further his carter by 
accepting a job with a competing firm? 
Above all employers need to demons- 


The appronen or me engineanng , 
industry itself has been to make Bn 
intensive sales pitch to women, appeal- 


ing to their intelligence and sense of 
aewenture .meanwhile emphasizing the 
leaBt strenuous aspects of engineering. 
The Engineering Industry Training 
Board has run 'Taster", courses for A 
level girls to attract them on to efr 
gineenog degree courses and it has 

take on girl t«!hnidans. 

But let us suppose for tbe moment 
. that women, far from being “their own 
worst enemies” as many a personnel 
manager supposes, are actually quite 


right Tn fearing the lack of welcome 
, ^^Vfiffipiltiei^ tftpy wilh 


(rate that they expect men, loo, to 
carry domestic responsibilities that 
: rpduce their availability for overtime, 
impede their free mobility, and cause 
them to take career break £ now and 
then, . 

if I. K.. Brunei Had been expected, to 
' tend to (be childrcu and the shopping, 
Britain might have bad fewer feats, of 
. engineering. Or would it? Perhaps Mrs 
Brunei would have lutd the chance to 
design the odd bridge]. Arid who Is to 
say that she might not have made a 
better job of it than her husband? 

The author Is. research frilotf in the 
department of social science, City uni- 
4-On.dpn. , ’j n r 'j'.j v v > 
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A Dictionary of British and American 
Women writers 1660 to 1800 

Edited byJANliTIODl) 

In recent years there has been a growing interest in women writers of 
the eighteenth century. 'Ilicse women — among them politicians, 
poets, astronomers anti milkmaids - formed a ‘support network’ to 
overcome the prejudices they faced as authors, although nisuiy tif 
them were afraid to reveal their true Identities. A Dklhwttry of British 
mid American Women Writers documents die social stains and 
patronage of these women, latch entry Includes a short hilrtlography. 
464 pages Hardback (1 416 .48950 S £.«».«) 

Loving With a Vengeance 

Mass-produced fantasies jfor women 

TANIA MODI.ESK1 

In lot ‘tug Itltfo a Vengeance, Tania Modlcski presents serious and 
detailed analyses of Harlequin Romances, female Gothics and soap 
operas: areas oF j popular culture which haw received seam attention 
because, like much womens art. they haw been subject to a double 
critical standard. 

\ . . this is a lucid and stimulating study. It will spark further explora- 
tion of n cultural urea which has for too long been the subject of 
ridicule* Alert’ Society 

140 pages Paperback 0416011991 3 £4.95 

Women in English Society 1500-1800 

Edited by MARY PRIOR with an Introduction by JOAN 'II IlRSk 

Uils volume Is divided into sections on life mid work, the Church 
and the State, and Intellectual life, and covers .subjects such as marital 
fertility, widowhood, women and the urban economy and 
recusant women. 

304 pages 

Hardback 0416 35700 H £14.95 Paperback 0416357105 £7.95 

Reproductive Rituals 

Perceptions ot fertility In Britain from 
the sixteenth century to the nineteenth century 

angus McLaren 

Reproductive Ritttals explains the sodal and cultural Influences 
on fertility patterns which arc central to our understanding of demo- 
graphic change, and makes an Important contribution to the history 
of the family. It is compulsive reading. 

216 pages 

Hardback 0416 374506 £11.50 Paperback 0416374603 £5.95 

. . , - — u— — 

1! New fitter Lane. Londoh fiC4P 4EE. 


Womerv work and development 

A series of monographs concerned with Issues related to the actual and 
potential roles ol woman In development — their economic contributions end 
their changes, their organisations, policies, development projects, - 
technologies, demographic change, development patterns end strategies 
and equality within domestlo sphere and labour markets. Each book provides 
insights Into foe processes Involved and suggests means of improving 
women's working and living conditions. 

Unpaid work In the household; A review of economic 
evaluation methods, by L. Goldschmidt- Clermont. 

ISBN 92-2-103085-7. No. 1. £6.45 

From peasant girls to Bangkok masseuses, 
by P. Phongpilchlt, 

ISBN 92-2-1 0301 3-X No. 2. £4.65 

State policies and thaposltlcn of women workers in the ' 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen between 1967 and 
1977 , by M. Mpfyrwux. 

ISBN 92-2-103144-8. f No. 3 £5:45 

Women in Andean agriculture; Peasant production and rural 
n ■ nd ^ eru ’ by C ' Deere end ; 

ISSN 92-2-103108-3 No. 4 £620 

Women workers In Sri Lanka plantation sector: An historical 
and contemporary analysis, by R. Kurlan. 

ISBN 92-2-102992-1 No. 6 £6.20 

Fertility, female employment and policy measures In 
Hungary, by B, Serfs, A. Klinger, K. Mtltdnyl and 
Q. Vukovich. 

ISBN 92-2-103824-3. ; No. 6 £4.65 

Creftawomen In Kerdassa, Egypt: Household production 
and reproduction, by P. D. Lynch with H. Fahmy. 

ISBN 02-2 : ld3825*1 , No. 7 £4.85 

Flaherwdmen on the Kerala coast: Demographic and 
economlo Impact tif a fisheries development project, 
by L, QulatL 

ISBN 92'2-103628-X :^ No. 8 £650 

Furthar books am In preparation - : 

INTERN ATIpNAL LABOU R OFFICE 

Branch Office : 

96 / 98 Marsharn Street, , m/tT 0 Y& 
London SWl P 4 LY. . 

Te |.:-01 -828 6401 , y £ 
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Chairs 

Dr Philip Chalwin, tcrilor teciurer In 
Ihcdepfliirneni of applfcd maihcmaiics 
and thcorc iical phyiici In Hie Unlverai- 
Ijrof Liverpool, has been appointed by 
Brunei University to the chair of 
mathematics. 

" adcr ■" plant 
biochemistry. University College. Car- 
djff. has been appointed in the chair In 
Exeter™* SdcnCL ’ s In ,fie University of 

Professor K. J. Stoodlcy, currently 
professor of orgnnic cheat 1st ry nl New- 
castle University, has been appointed 

n Jnrr tF ■ chemistry at 

UMI5T. The institute's chair of soft- 
ware engineering is to be taken up bv 
Professor perncl Morris, currcntli 

ESarasaHr* - 

rentiy senior research offTcer in applied 
economics at the University of Cam- 
bridge. to the chair of sociology. 


Publications 

The Centre for the Study of Conflict hi 
the University or Lflsicr. Coleraine, 
has published a booklet entitled 
Schools Together? which looks at 
segregated schooling in Northern lic- 
*™- The autfiora arc Seamus Dunn. 
John Darby and Kenneth MuJian and 
the report is available, price £2, from 
Ihcm at CSC. Unimsity of Ulster at 
Coleraine. BT52 ISA. 
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Brunei Univanity an to Inst a now 
technology seminar on February 1 1. 
Under the niupkcs of the continuing 
dc P nr I [n W' , ‘. Ilie seminar 
wll include sessions on management 


Promotions 


technology). 
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founded fcrtSETt d£p?.yV^ 

flnooJf^h^ by r the l Be, S jai1 Marcel Broodthaers^whosc 
flaggy heaps of coal caused one of the Tate Gallery’s 
periodic sensations a few years ago. y 


Awards 

Professor Ranald J. Roberts, professor 
of aquatic pathobiology and director of 
the Inslllute of Aquaculture at the 
UnfaenUy of Stirling, has been 
appointed Auckland Professor by the 


biislws of the BuckJand Foundation 
for the year 1985. 

The Buckland Foundation hi up the 
^ memory of the dltllng- 
u^shed Victorian biologist Dr Frank 
Buckland, generally considered one of 
tho founders of fisheries science. 


Grants 


North Wales, University College 
Emeritus Professor J. M. Dodd, £6,975 
from undisclosed source (purchase of 
LKB gamma counter); Dr M. J. 
f^hane, S3I.OOO from World Health 
Organization (mosquito ecology); Dr 
T. J. Pitcher, £3,215 from Department 
of Agriculture and Fisheries Tor Scot- 
land (three dimensional analysis of 
herring schools); Dr J. C. Ranking, 
£5,6l7Jroin British Antarctic Survey 


R. H. Gray, £300 from Chartered 
Institute of Public Finance und 
Accountancy (external reporting by 
diaric* health authorities); Mr W. 
Carr, £500 from Schools Committee 
for the Curriculum (“Mixed Ability 
Teaching”); Dr Q. D. Lowden 
£13,000 Vom Welsh Office (rcffi 
college teacher training project); Pro- 
fusor I. W Williams, £40000 from 
Manpower Services Commission (re- 
spurco materials for science teaching 
unking school science with life in 
Britain end the Third World); Mr Rh. 
A. Thomas, £42,053 from Manpower 
Sendees Commission (bilingual 
foKtog units); Mr Rh. A. Thomas, 
*77.77T from Manpower Services 
LO^mssioji (resource centre project); 
Dr R Pethig, £48,000 from Nalfonal 
Foundation for Cancer Research 
(bioeleclronics research); Professor I. 
M. Stephenson and Mr B. Easter, 
£54,589 from SERC (balanced feeder 
.siFstem for radiating elements of mic- 
Department of 
Music, £3,885 from Welsh Arts Coun- 
cfl (equipment for Archive of Welsh 
SJi Mr J. I. Daniel, £300 from 
British Academy (work of Simone 
Weil); Dr C. P. Jago, Professor D. 

Srollh and Mr E. I. S. Reea, 
£38,683 from Natural Environment 
Research Council (effects of benthic 
organisms on geophysical and hyd- 
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raulic properties of estuarine sedi- 
ments); Dr A. Bradbury, £7,293 from 
SERC (dipolar interactions un tlic 
properties of fine purlidc mugnclic 
systems); Dr. M. W. Evnns. £1,950 
from Nuffield Foundation (rolo-lrmis- 
ationHl correlation functions); Dr M. 
W. Evans, X2.I0U From Niriffield 
Foundation (computer simulation of 
molecular dynamics in liquid phase); 
Dr K. O'Orady, £60,000 from Wolfsun 
Foundation (magnetic inks for auto- 
matic document processing); Dr K. 
O’Grady, £7,300 from SERC (interac- 
tions In fine particle systems); Dr K. 
O’Orady, from SERC (seminar nn 
magnetic Information technology held 
?! °r J. Y. Kaiiab. with 

Dr P. ft. S. Smith und Miss S. I*. 
Davies, £500 from Gwynedd Health 
. Research Committee (randomized 
trim to compare mercury with electro- 
nic thermometers). 

Huddersfield Polytechnic 
Dr D. F. Sheldon, £48.000 from De- 
partmem of Industry (joint industry/ 
polytechnic computer aided design and 
manufacture centre). 


Lancaster 

Al 9 1 > W0 fram UKA- 
BA (ion Implantation and effects on 

mnfurial — . . 


rrom^ritbVfec^oloJoTup^ 

Ungmuir-Blcdgelt films In photo- 
Ufoornmiy): fir R. D. Mcl&nlay, 
£27,570 from ESRC (determinants and 
m World military 
Mpendiiure); Mr D. Smith. £12,450 
from Regional Cbuncll on Alcoholism 
for Greater Manchester and Lan- 
cai (operimenlal services for 
probiem drinkers); Professor P. B. 

foJSfHwDfw D . r B \ Wilson > “1 .720 

S wnJ Klrac !L 0 , n o{ learning 
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Honorary 

degrees 

Leeds 

DD: The Rt Rovd Gonk.iL 
Roman Catholic Bhhopgi J 
LLD; The Rt 
formerly general secret™*! 
Mr Dou|as Shortriita. dto 
Hie Yorkshire Canofiffi 

a Inn- ^ 

-Tit: Mr John Piper, arthHi 
Professor Robert SbeSsaS 
J*y , Dn , Montesquieu andfawS 
jcy s Librarian. 

: Emeritus Profeao bak 
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NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 

| r HL , S/ l * wiy . I A 5?. 0, . nted Science Lecturers 
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MONASH UNIVERSITY 


Vice-Chancellor 

Monaah University Is seeking a successor to Its thiid Vice-Chancellor, 
Professor R.L Martin, who Is due to retire (rom office on 31 January 1987. 

The appointment will be for a period of up to ten years to be determined to 
conjuction with the appointee. 

Persona who are Interested In applying for this position, or who wish to 
propose names for consideration, are Invited to write In confidence to the 
Chancellor, The Hon. Sir George Lush. Applicants are asked to provide a 
lull curriculum vitae, together with the names of three referees. Applications 
will dose on 30 April 1985. The University reserves the rights to accept 
applications si a later data and to fill the position by Invitation. 

A summary statement of tha duties and conditions relating to this 
appointment is available on request 

Monish University 
Clayton, Vlotorla 3168 
Australia 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

DEPARTMENT OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE & OCEAN 
ENGINEERING 

NORTH SEA 
LECTURESHIPS 

Brttoll pic & Conoco (UK) Ltd 

Ona or two posts are avaJtobJa immediately with tenure to September 1987 
and expected extension to 1992 an beyond. 

These posts will attract NavfiJ Architects, Ocean Engtowa and other Engi- 
rtence of fluids orof civil and offshore structures, 
snt with a wide and adlva teaching and research 
Itfmale strength analysis. Dynamic response to stochastic 
~ * offshore structures 


QUEEN MARY GOLLEGE 
’ (University of London) 

APPOINTMENT 
OF PRINCIPAL 

The College Is seeking a successor to Sir 
James Menter, FRS who will retire from the 
office of Principal on 20 September 1088. 
Parsons Interested In being considered for 
tha post or wishing to suggest individuals 
for consideration are invited to write In 
confidence before 11 March 1085 to Sir 
Arthur Dre\ty Chairman of the Governing 
Body, Queen Mary College, (University of 
London), Mile End Road, London El 4NS. 
Further particulars of the post may be 
obtained from the College Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

COMPUTING ASSISTANT 

required In iha School of Computing 
Studies and Accountancy to provide 
support tor teaching and research. 
System Bdmfnlstraflon of a PRIME 650 
Is tie primary task, though Bw posl 
may offer Opportunity to gain 
experience advising users, both staff 
and students, arid In application work. 
Good honours degree, with formal 
(raping or aqifvalenr experience In 
computing are raftered. Experience of 
PRIME hardware would be an 
advantage. 

The appotalmenl wffltttamence on 4 
Match 1988, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

Salary on the eosle £8,600-210,330 
par annum pUa U33 berieflta, and wfll 
be for 3 yean from the dale of 
appointment. 

Applications, one copy only, together 
Mmh the names and addreeeea of three 
persona to whom reference may be 
made, ahold be lodged with the 
Dean, School of Computing Stories 
and Accountancy, University oi East 


a Norwich. NR4 7TJ, from whom 
parttajlais may be obtained, as 
soon as possible before Friday 1 
Match 1988. No forms of application 
are Issued. 

{ 020568 ) 


preferably, should have a good 
honours degree together with 
considerable practical computer 
mmlng experience and the 
to communraala deafly. A 


of three-year duration from 
commencement, and the salary 
wfil be In the range £8600 


lodged not later than two 
weeks from tho appearance of 
thla advertlamanL 

( 020667 ) 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

Chair of 

Primary Education 

Applications are Invited for the post ol Professor of Primary 
Education tenable from 1st October 1985. The person 
appointed will be expected to lead a large (earn of tutors 
responsible for (he lnlUal and advanced training of over 300 
primary specialists taking B.Ed., P.G.C.E. and M.Ed. courses. 
Applicants should have a successful record in both teaching 
and research relevant ol the primary phase of education. 
Salary on (he agreed pressorial range, current minimum 
£18,0/0 per annum. 

Further particulars available from the Personnel Office, 
University of Exeter, Exeter EX4 4QJ. 

Closing date for receipt of applications 28th February 1885. 

* < 020578 ) 


I 


Colaiste na hOllscoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


LAW 

■Applications are invited for a full-time post as Assistant 
Lecturer or College Lecturer In Ihe Department of Law. 

The salary scales are:- 

Cdllege Lecturer - IR El 1,988 ~ IRE14.170 Bar IRC13.534 - 
JF£1 7,300 p.i. 

Assistant Lecturer - IREIp.432 - ME11.441 p.a. . 

Application forma and further details of the post may be 
obtained from the undersigned. Latest date for receipt of 
applications Is Monday, 4 March, 1985. M.F. Kslleher 

Secretary 


rci 

IOLOGY 

1 fra 
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Colaiste na hOllscoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


l 


EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited lor a full-time post as Assistant 
Lecturer or College Lecturer In the Department of Education. 
The salary scales are': 

College Lecturer - IRE1 1,988 - IR14.179 Bar IRE13.B34 - 

IR£1 7,300 p.|. . ' l - 

Assistant lecturer — IHC10.432 — p.a. 

Applications are Invited from all areas. of the 'subject and In 
particular from suitably qualified applicants with a knowledge: 
of the teaching methodolgy of a particular school subject or 
group of related subjects. ‘ 

Application forms and furthsr details of ths post may be 
obtained from the undersigned. Latest date for receipt of 
applications is Wednesday, B March, 1985. M.F, Kslleher 
Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

University 
Assistant Lecturer 
In Philosophy 

Assistant Lecturer in Phi- 
losophy from 1 October 
1985 for three years re- 
newable for another two 
years, Slfpend £7,890 to 
£9,860. 

Further Information from 
the Secretary of the Ap- 
pointments Committee, 
Faculty of Philosophy, 
Sldgwlok Avenue, Cam- 
bridge CB3 9DA. Applica- 
tions (six copies) with CV 
and names of up to three 
referees by 15 March 
IMS. 

( 020598 ) 
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AppUntlon* an InvHad (or tha taJJ ow- 
ing ports (tar which application* doaa 
on Ins dates shown. SALARIES (unlaas 
atharwlu alatad) in u follow*; 
R*idH 9A43to29; SanlorRaaaareh Fal- 
low |AM.6»-I A41.390: Restartfi Fal- 
low 5A24,84Q~$A32,S34, Postdoctoral 
FOUow SA21 ,41 M AM.RUj Senior Lao. 
tunr • A3 3 ,331-3436,947; Lecturer 
IA24^40-3 A3 2, 834; 

Further dataUo and application pro- 
cacfura may ba obtalnad from The Aaao- 
ofitlon of Commenmwttlt Unlvaraltloa, 
38 Gordon Square, London 
IN OPF unless application* an Invi- 
ted direct lo Tha Unlwrelty. Equality of 
opportunity la Unlwralty policy. 

The University of 

Melbourne 

ASHWORTH 

READERSHIP OR 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP 

[EXTENDABLE 

TENURE) 

IN SOCIAL THEORY 

{Faculty of Arta) 

The Urlverdiy wbhei lo appoint a icnfor 
ichotsrln the general *m of Social Theory. 
Ufa ippainimcm ii for up to live ' 

InJilillyand It flu* need by the a' 

Begun. 

Applkaan ihould ho* i dliUiUtdihed 
raitWiijind publication record la tho general 
ateo of Sod* Theory, be ebreiu of 
oMMraponry tchal inhfp I* die Retd. iud 
tore an ccpatl knontalg* oi tftfl hi* ran ol 
Sochi Theory. 

The ippafnlee nrfll conduct postgraduate and 
Staff autarch seminars and will be lu&ned by 
naw k Huron appointed tat 1486. The poll 
a hu offer i coiudanbb line fat research. For 
adoilainiidn purpowi. ibi appointee wfll be 
attitficd to a Dcpaitmcnt wlifiln (to Frailly 
of Arts. 

81 Utorch 1888 

The University of Sydney 
LECtURER (2 
posrnowsysENiOR 
LECTURER (1 


ibfAooaunrtng 

8ene tarallUriiy with the «* ol IBM PCs In 
K*cnfa| Asoonmleg would bo an adiutiga. 
A Hgtor dents [a Actual bp. pubilcatfam 

■ h ircujalsod Journal i and prenn tucking 
,*Wli|«ieBxjjec»d.Tto Departmoul h 
K^»u(Ma lor tuchteg la all bnndwa of! 
Acmatina, and application* will be 
eowldcrrd In any ana of speciaHsulOo. 

M Palmary IN8 

LECTURER IN 
AUSTRALIAN ART 

Brterenca up. Via 

department of fine arts 

AppHMolu are called tor * Bxed-Urtt 
led amity In Arnmliu Art Atom gradwtes 
. qf* a higher degree or sobnanOal 
peWtatioa in ihu fltkL Spedstoain my 

■ upca of Australia* stall duiSc* Will be . 
cOarifcrtd fpeintfeg, arcVueture, 
F“Wl( or dodpi 10 partlculut), 

an Ifailty so Mart over ■ wWe area 
jsderinhlerfaco iba podilon wffi Tngdy 
■vohofactniing tosecontaed third year 
' Bndrjgradntb Hndeati in a coonc th« ha* 
eostred both tha nhctgaath and iweadaih 
etmutiii. Thh appotaaMM «dll ba (or a 
fc ed terai of ihna yean. 

22 February 1S95. 

LECTURER IN 
COMMERCIAL LAW - 
dgpartWnt o? Agcounuho 

TUs podekat la withla iba inbjaa areas of die 
AtutnBu legal apt**, In of contract*, 
km, manner protteden. puuenUp law, 
roropodri sod eocwf hoi lw and taxa|loo . 

. law. AppBcami shock) tore a Law degree 
preferably afth Honoun, tad bold or lei 
candidate for, 0 higher degree h Low. The 
PodttMlaavtilabb f auaeaaicly. . 

M PilmMy IME 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne. 

LECTURER IN LEGAL 

STUDIES 

(READVERTISED) 

fflmti (ami - 4 yarn) 

School of Social 8 dan cos 

The Department of Legal Studies Invites 

a lication* Horn petsow qualified to teach 
jeds eottcemeo with ge oriel Isuei of 
divert mlnarton and tbe low. and ipedflc luui 
urialng bom ractan and the liluailoa of 
Aborigirea and ml grants. 

Applicant! ihould pouect either a good legal 
qualification combined with iiabstantlal 
IntcKit in another diodpUne. ora good 
qualification in another dbeipUne combined 
with a substantia] bsicicit in law-telaied 
mallora. Tito Department of Legal Studies 
teaches in undergiiuluate program In soau- 
legil atudie* within the Seioolof Social 
Sciences at La Trobo University and la In tha 
process of developing graduate courses of 
study. The Department also supervises MA 

S i ibeiH and PhD degrees. Under certain 
rcumsiaKt* s fined term ippofntmrnl may 
be extended fora further period of up ta two 
yean. 

S March 1888 

LECTURER IN ITALIAN 
STUDIES (Fixed term) 

8chool of HumartHIu 
AppUcaitou ate Invited fora position of 
torturer (fixed term) In lmian Sint"**. Tha 
appointment will be (Or a period not 
etrcccTing (our yaasa.with the possibility of 
ra-appotnimcot tar a father period not 
exceeding two yean. 

Candidate! should base a higher degree In 
Italian (at equivalent qua Utica lions), though 
those regbiared tar a higher degree may be 
considered. They should alio have native or 
near- nil he competence la the Italian 
language and an ability to leach It at tertiary 
level. Preference wfll be given to candidates 
with icuiicb Interest In I8th-I9ih century 
Italian Literature and dvfltzotiaa, but that 
ahould ml bar persons whh different interests 
from applying. 

Applicants for the previously advertised 
position of Lecturer In Italian (lenurabla) 
who wish n re-apply for tha present vacancy 
ned not re-submit a complete application bat 
should loiflcala a desire lo to considered. 
fl March 1888 

The University of New 
South Wales Sydney 
LECTURER SCHOOL 
OF GERMAN STUDIES 

AppUraim should have a PH.D. or equivalent 
in l field of Oemuo. The sucrcnful epphrant 
would bo expected to participate In the 
School's leaching activities InUtora hire, 
hlslaiy sad laoguigc at all tavek. isii to 
undertake research! Spedaguikui In an area 
of the I9ih or 2fch century Ntcreiure (a 
desirable, and experience In language 
leaching aiuollaf. 

Appointment wlfl be for a mixed term of 


i dwell 1848. 

LECTURER SCHOOL 
OF MATHEMATICS 

Applicants should have ■ Pb.D. w equivalent 
quo! flattens, and acllve research Merest In 
some area ti ippUed reaiheniUxa. ,. . 
Preference a lyhegiviii to ippltcinuwflh 
urteraHa la opCtmiretlfM, optuon) eoaqol . 
theory, lysteax theoty , op«r»ttorn retaardt 
or corapra tonal natfeenullca. hut well 
qualified «ppCcairti srtth tatcictu ta other 
nreaa of mlied tUlbunotics n« sin 
oocsHns^ed to spply. . .• 

Hw nceMfed sppUcuf wfll teach red,' 

' wpe.ivb* grodnate simfenu In blatter ana'' .• 
areu qf iNaareb and nattidpata In tha 

tcstUngofottor applied msitonuika 

Jgjf". « a* mfcarcoataaaofhred by 

The preklqn be anDaHa from July i«B 
and eppetotmetu will be taca feed term of . ■, 
lhreo ye»*L ' • , 

C6miM oefag salary accardiag to 
quoHflai Ion* and experience. 
t April 1888. 

The University of New 
England - . 

LECTURER IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION . 

AppUcotteoa aro Invited from eiluWy • 
quilUad men and womea foe appolntmedt w 
afUrtherTstantloc tut whip bVhlgheT ' . 
odocsttew Tto two roctnmUpa & Ugtor ' 
edocariai advenbed b Augui 1984 tovo 
been filled, ' 

Duties liriude tcaddng, reuaich aad the 

wtonttai! of poat-gredoste research 

itndeus. A capacity to work a a toim 
nambav Iq lesutlna and reseorcfli aa Well is in 


related Bold and. preferably, experience lo 
tertiary idmlelitrallon and/or ternary 
teaching. Preference will be given lo 

applicants with Interest* In one oi more of la* 
taflowing orcss leaching and learning at 
tentary education organisations: 
edmlnbiraNon and policy development in 
TAFE: student access, progress and social 
characteristics', survey and quantitative 
research methods. Ai the same time, 
appHcaaii with other Interests are encouraged 
U> apply. 

The appointment wilt be to tlu permanent 
naff boi the Unhenliy reserves tbs right to 
nuke the appointment probation ary where It 
considers tbts appropriate. 

Other condlttons Include aupaianfluailon. 
astistancc with travel and removal expenses 
and srtth Hying or building a house la 
Annldale. 

Informs! academic enquiries may be made to 
Dr W.S Stapteni (ISD 61 67 73 WW) or Dr 
a. S. Harare (ISD 61 3 3416600), who will 
shortly take up the Chair of Educational 
Administration lo the Centra. 

Applications Including the names snd 
amrrauei of three rcCeieci and stating the 

S olti on number 418 ihould to sem to tbe 
iff Officer, Unlvcnlty of New England. 

A raid He, N.S.W. 2351, AlMialh. prior to 
the closing due. AppUnnu should forward ■ 
copy ol this advertisement w their reform 
sad nk them in send their reports dlicci to 
the Staff Officer, Mr B. G. Turner, marking 
their envelopes 'Private and 'WldentliT and 
quoting and pothlon number 4 '8, before the 
closing date in is to expedite tiu 
appointment process. 

M February IBM 

The Australian National 
Unlvaraity 

PEACE RESEARCH 
CENTRE 
HEAD OF THE 
CENTRE 

(SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW) 

AND 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW OR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

The Peace Remacch Centra was eslablUed 
as part of the Research School olPodflc 
Studlas. In purpose ii to any our research 
on topics reining to the condtikmi tar 
establishing and a aim lining peace at tha 
national, regional and global level, and to 
provide 1 ritelng hi research In ihb Bald. 
Applicants must hove qualification In an 
apprentice dtsdpUna to contribute to 
tateidlidpllnary research. 

Further particulars about the Centra and 
ppmlble research BcMs are available. 

TVa apodal manta ire available: ooe Iitba 
Headship of the Centre, at Senior Reieaixb 
Fellow fowl, and the other b for ■ Research 
Mow or Postdoctoral Feltov. 

Appointment as Senior Research Fellow or 
Research Fellow would be tar thru yean 
Initially, with tie pomlblUly of extmiloa. 

poetibQhy af eileuten , deTmtew* to three 

^TmCeittre will have ■ Vbftlng FbUoMhlps 
program and wodd wateame expctoslona af 
IntereUf. 

8 Mara ft 1968 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
(ORAM) 

Offlot for RMMrah In Aoodomlo 
RMfiodo . . 

Applications ire Invited for dtii petition to 
take odea from add 198S. ThefaUri 
' ippotaiMM l WH b* for three yean, with tha 
preribiDiy of axtantion of llva mbii. 

Tire mild hnctioa of ORAM b to oootrflMito 
. to foe bnpfovmaBi of teadihv and learning 
fa Uu Austral bn National Urtivenlty through 
W— reh.c mnsa evaluailoni. aeahiin and 
consultations. An Important ubridluy 
function fa theitetuuttlr^ - -* ' •' 
research. 


llbffoffariratiOMl; 


Tk» 1U— wh fblkiw wfll be expected to thkb 
reqsoea^Qity far rone ORAM activities fajt •' 
muu also be catwblehfwotktag with other • 
—rebers of QhaM staff on John pralecu or 
ndlh nnlwtifly taechere who consult ORAM. 
AppOcoms are required (ohm a doctoral 
d«r*o to eqrtalrel research experieoee to 
ednea rtoa or amber social ideate. 
Bxpariencdfa survey maasrefi, fa research . 

. bitted on epnntarffia data, sod fa the roe of 
advanced statistical leehnlqw b e— rttiaL 
Proven taadtto ehfUty is deafrabla. In ' 
■wltiod.expaiteqM faonearnionofilre •' 
taltewbgirefj would be taxdvimiget 
eonroltatioo work; IherDufagafieanlnan 
; *®**9P>; «nd bario research oo any • . 

FOR THB ABOVE 3 POSTS t 

Q ^ U art prwidod towardi travel and 
. M tail, 

.eligible ipptdnlee wilt be rnqtdred to Join the 
Superanoostioo Scheme fro Austral I u 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WOLLONGONG 

Australia 

Eauallty of amployment opportunity Is Univors ly policy. Tho Unhforslly 
reserves the right lo lilt any advertised position by Invitation. Appllcnlions 
are Invited Iroffl suitably qualified and oxperloncod persona tor. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
Reeearoti Aesodate; (Position Reforonco CHEM) 

A ooetdoctorol appointment tor 2 years Is available tmdor nn A H.G.S. grout 
toHTrfflssor L Ksne-Magulre to work on tho mochanlsms ol nucleophilic 
attack on co-ordinated hydrocarbons and tho use ol such roncllons In 

Soncam? sKJouto B hava research e*pQtlenco In ottlwc moigtutic. 
woanomBtalllc. or organic chemistry, although a phyglcnl dwmisliy 
badrcraund with axperlsnce In kinetics may also ba advantageous. Further 
Information from Professor L. Kane-Magqulro (042-270500). 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AND MINING ENGINEERING 

Lecturer or Senior Lecturer - Mining Engineering (Tonurabio or Limited 
Term 4 yaara) (Position Reference MINING) 

Applicants should ba qualified in mining engineering. Al lonsl livo yearn 
Industrial and academic experience Is roqulred. pralorably in rosonren anti 

S ' taring practice ol underground or surfnee mining. 

will Include guiding Ine curriculum In mining onglnoonng. and 
maintaining close liaison with ihe mining Industry. Further Information 
from Professor LC. Schmidt (042-270040). 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC8 

Lecturers (2 positions) (Tenurable or Limited Term 4 years) 

Applicants should have expertise in quontltailve methods or econometrics 
win either macroeconomics or mldoeconomics (Position Rolerenco ECON 

l^'^^conomlcs. (Position Reference ECON ^ 

Further Information from Professor D.A.8. Jackson (042-27066). 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 
Lecturers (3 positions) (Tenurable and/or Umitod Term 4 years) (Position 
Reference ELEC) 

Applicants may have expertise In one or more ot the following areas: 
robotics, control systems, computer aided engineering, computer 
engineering, microprocessor applications, V.L.S.I. design, microwave 
Imaging, antenna arrays, communications, power electronics, machines 
and electrostatics. 

An Industrial Automation Centre has been established on campus to 
provide a consultant service lo Industry In the field ol industrial automation, 
axjiponento and systems. Opportunities exist within the Department lor 

the act^tles^ol the Centre. Further Inform atlon P from Professor B.H. 
Smith (042-270068). 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND DRAMA 

Lecturer (Limited Terms 4 years) (Position Reference LIT) 

S e should be able to teach In any area of English Literature Irom 
aare tothe present day, preferably wtth expertise In nineteenth and 
century literature. Further Information from Dr. J.M. Wleland 
(042-270677). 

SCHOOL OF HEALTH 8CIENCE8 

HUMAN MOVSMENT/8PORT8 SCIENCE - EXERCISE THERAPY 
Leoturer or Senior Lecturer (Tenured or Limited Term 4 years) (Position 
Reference HMSC) 

The School services Bachelor and Master ol Education (Physical and 
Health Education programmes) degree courses, offers an Associate 
Diploma in Sports Science, and expects to oommence undergraduate end 
graduate courses In Human Movement Science in 1966. 

Applicants should have expertise In exerefse therapy, therapeutic 
recreation or movement re-education together with experience In 
community work with disabled persons. Further Information from Dr. M.J. 
Hough (042-270751). 

SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 8TUDIE8 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS/INFORMATION 8YSTEM8 
Lecturers 12 positions) (Tenured and/or Limited Term 4 years) (Poetiton 
Relerance IAS) 

The School otters Aesodate Diplomas and Degree level studies In Ihe 
application of computer technology to a range ol^ business, administrative, 
technical and socMal concerns. Teaching Te based on a microcomputer 
centre, currently equipped with Apple ll/lle end Sperry Model 25 maohlnes; 
together with acceas lo UNIVAC 1100/00 mainframe system. 

Applicants should have expertise In one or more of Ihe following : design and 
. - J ~ 'Toe systems. management Wormalkm 

environment; development of distributed nekrarifayelems? devatopment 'of 
office automation systems. Further Information from Dr, M.J. Houah 
(042-270781). 

DEPARTMENT OP PSYCHOLOGY 

Leoturer or Senior Lecturer (3 positions) (Tenurable and/or Umitod Torn 


Department specializes In an experience-based approach lo leaching 
and research In dmstopmentol/soolal/ollnloal psychology and le expanding 
In cognitive psychology. Positions will be filled In three rt ihe following lour 
Gross. 

Cognlthre Paychokwy (Position Reference PSYCH 1) 

(Poetiton Reference P8YCH 2) 

01 P8!Wota9 » 10 ""«■) 

( !iri ud,nfl n 01 **■,•»" Held-basod 
d^gna, for example, multid menstanal scaling, mu Uvarlato anatyals, 

ffi n nSp a ^H B 4) a analyBl8 ° f *** ,r0 ^ ^ Qrld8 > S3B 

SpSiy g rn )f' Bw ! jnnuS^* ato Pro,OMOf ^■* ndn L. Vlney (042-270742), 

Senior lecturer |aS3,331-4 A3B,847 

Senkir Lecturer Aa6,47^ A30,647 ) 

8enlor Leoturer II A33.331- A3S.690 

Ls^irerl A24.B40- A32.634 

Udurerl A28.073- A32.634 

A28.408 

LfiWlH (1 A21.411- A24.628 

Research Associate 5 A21.411-I A24.628 


For Position Retomnoe HMSC, 


hW®*"™ 

appointment sought and also quote the Position Reference. 



JwjkJViThi University of, Wollongong, P.O. Box 1144 WoiinrvwvJi 
Kir^r^Sl! 8, S, 1 ®xcepl for thepoai'in PaydStogy 

,. V| “ •' ■ ■ 
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Brunei University , 

> App iiaeMbni 
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University of 
Bradford . 

j^cjuwee 

_ IN MEDICAL ' 

, biochemistry 


SHOULD ARRIVE 

S' ^ tr- rS 



**•.*> iPlua l/SS ba. 


UnlvenHyd : 
|f|B *nw orik, 

f r i nn A qu a)) hq 

i-auillilotcg wlik^SS*' 
mnrrlnl backaSiSje 
liniitirinnt H 

I iniinro Sncttoa. 

nla) rwtion t> ot 1 »l. f u* > » 
llcsonrch arant a^SJ 
Income (circa Irly 
iiniium). ApMfaS^i 
liovii tind nrovtoroS-^ 
In tho uu and d« 
L'uinnutcrlBQd aro 
*«".“• Ef f ec«« 

**"« rtbills ora tutST* 
lirovnii UbiUlytQcJ^M 
lnfor motion faSS 
iilriil i n ram. w,,BS »h 

r , fl «V'“ry on atalaiow, 

f t 4. IrtO p ar 

IA1 or £1 1 ,670 to niS* 
nnnnm tilradsli), 3 
iiloi-inn occordroifcS 
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Further panic*-.' 
amlU-iuion fonna tot 
Sn'ietory, The Uam 
Abcrdaon with whraro 
Ilona I U copies) fa £ 

Ibi Ass) y 20 Peto ^ ! 
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darAm? 

SSf 


University^ 
Aberdeen 

FINANCE OFFICI; ' 
DEPUTYFINAM V 
DIRECTOR ; 

Appllcatloni INH' 1 . 
from qualiriad actawtra 
this Bonlor noat rrtOSi 
Finance Socilon. ngjare ■ 
tho Finance Director Ota 1 , 
eoaaful applicant «C M t 
rosporiHlbtilly orartor.- 
range of a snare] mare 
services provided, mkt 
ticulnr tho prqytiioaolto : 
clal mnnnnrmnnl Ir/nra* ‘ 

In addition to MS? 
micro-computers th« , 
voratty currently u»a»iB|v 
oywall in a I nf rams caret’ 
and tha post MUar mil 
oxpoctad to pliyiafaM. 
role In the future dtti lM^ 
or this service. 3 

Salary will ba tor 
Adminlatratlva 
acaln, £14. 133lo ill, 
annum. InltlaltilaclaiM 
Ina on tachnlcal aUlb | 
oxparlanca. 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

School of Accountancy 

PROFESSOR 
OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are invited for 
appointment to e chair In the 
School or Accountancy which 
became vacant on the retire- 
ment or Professor R.A. Me. 
The other Chalra In tho School 
•re hold by Professors W.P. 
BIrkelt (whose field or In- 
terest In Metiegement 
Accounting), C.H.P. Brookes 
{Information Systems). J.L. 
Ryan (Legal Studios and Taxa- 
tion) and R.O. Walker (Finan- 
cial Accounting). A Chair In 
the area or Plnance has been 
advertised. 

The field of this Chair Is 
Accounting and preference 
will be given to applicants able 
to provide academia lead- 
ership in Management or 
Financial Accounting, 

although they may combine 
this with interests In an 
associated field such as Fi- 
nance or Information Sys- 
tems. 

Enquiries about the School 
may be eddToamed to Professor 
J, Nevlle, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce, or Professor 
W.P. Blrkatt. Head of the 
School or Accountancy, P.O. 
Box 1. Kensington, NSW 
2033, Australia. 


Salary: 

annum. 


$92,036 per 


MU 

uyfrt 1 ’ 


Further perUwUrf 
application form* . 
Secrotary. Tha UnlntJ’ 
Aberdeen with wtaavy*; 


Bubjoct to consent by tho 
University, rrofesanrs may 
undartake a limited amount of 
higher consultative work. 

The University reserves tho 
right to rill any chair by 
Invitation. 

Supplementary informa- 
tion . about tha position, 
together with conditions of 
appointment and application 
procedure, ere available from 
tho Secretary Ooneral, Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
University (Appts), 36 Oor- 
don Square. London WC1H 
OPF. 

Applications close 28 
February I9BB. . 

Equality or employment 
opportunity Is University poli- 
cy. (82214) HI 


Hons - (s' odpfaai Goldsmiths’ College 

la i %84 > by *“ prtn-n Univarsity of London 


Bahool of Education 

PART-TIME 


Unlvenltyof L . 

nljfcuii V SENIOR LECTURER 
IN THE 

PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF 
MODERN 
Language 
TEACHING 
(FRENCH) 


Bradfoni 

LECTURESHIPW 
THEPROJKf 
PLANNING CBjJJ 
FOR DEVELOP® 
COUNTRB8 


Tho Centra 

ford and abroad ■JJJJii 

Dost - oxparltoKaJJSi 

iirojeot plimnlu a 
■actors Tor eafMK 
dovalaplna rawf™*?!, 
ilucts a l*uiihtM£ 
National DsvalW?R 


tarnatnri U» oRP l[l 

ocunomlsta who 

bute In tho paid « 
navnlopmem 
Tim poraon bpi 
have i-o levant a 
operational 
anil of cnqcr 

nieiit, wlilo. 
bn matin Hitherto*, 
rixaii tarn) w>« orw* 
nant post 


Applications are Invited for 
the above past, -which will be 
temporary and part-time (the 
equivalent or two daye per 
weak), with erract from 1 st 
April, 1889, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

The successful candidate 
i for the 

, Language 

teaching component of the 
French mein eublect students 
of tha Postgraduate Secondary 
p Education Department's Past- 
; graduate Teschera' Certlfleete 
Caurae. 


nmiunni m 

I'rujeat 

&jR.raa ai> ’'"’’"V'- roe succeserui t 

eXVmente owgjft JjgU be 
Centro . la JfJSSKf 0 /_Modern J 


Candidate* must be quel 
i, fulUlm|E'^ ITled tesch ere , wl th recent end 


o' i.... no aril* fl^T' P B theecele of- fiB.9 
■ Anorsments to £14. 

£14,029 p<*i SUpara-T*, Inclusive of London 


rtirther P wrttoular« 

SS? W, c& 

(91078) ' 



32 

£14, 166 p.e. 

Alio- 


UiUvenM |! 

Warwl ^>- 

ncpartme^ofW*^ 

l ectur e 
lectur® 

IN COW 

SOW 

Apprtwtloija ' 

sBrraff.fifl 

lh V th‘e 

applicant* in 
The exlattefl 

ssegg^i 
re r siag.^r 

■IrtO. ' \ 

SaJary Vg 1 

BagHf 


relevant exparlencri of aecon- 
i defy sohopl French teaching. 

Tho eatery will be prtw-ets 
theecala of £8.9B9 .X 
Increments to £14. 

Inctusli 
9-7 wspee. 

Write for rurther d stalls to 
thb Senior Assistant Registrar 
t (Peraonnal), University or 
London Ooldsmlths’ Collage. 
'#*f New Cron, London SB14 
8NW. Closing dato for receipt 
fer.-pf completed eppllcatlons 

-j ((faSo 7 3) brU “ Py 188 ' .HI 



University of 
' Glasgow 

LECTURER 
ANATOMY 

■ Applications ere Invited for 
the post Sr Lecturer In Ana- 
tamy, tenable from April 1st, 
1985. The duties inalude 
teaching human anatomy and 
the active prosecution of re- 
search in the anatomical sclsn- 
casu Thera are exoollant re- 
search 'facilities and tho De- 
psrtmsnt has particular In- 
terests In histology and ultra 
ptructure, 1 • embryology, end 
.experimental •' morphology, 
apd clinical applied anatomy. 

. Experience' In teaching hu- 

rt. i ■ men anatomy to. medical etu- 
dent* Is essential ena f medlc- 
(£'>, .al.or veterinary qualification 
"■ y .Wul bo an edvenMoe. 

t. ’* -V-Salary will he within 
- £7,820 - £14,929 on the Lac- 
f- Hirers' see la i with placement 
\n." according to age, qualifies* 
"• tlons nhd experience. 

. ^-Further particulars may be 
■ Obtained from tha Academic 
Personnel Office, Unlveralty 
— ' ow," Glasgow GIB 

ere appllcatlane (8 
giving The names end 
_bs of : S .referees. 

t hauld ba lodged. on or before 
4t Mqrcb, 1995.. 


y '■•OC> Glasgow, ' 
Ei,- WNr where 
h,. eopTea), glvlm 


Hie Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

Invites applications for the 
post of 

LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY 

tenable from August 1, 1989. 
Appointee required to teach 
physical chemistry courses, 
supervise associated under- 
graduate laboratories, end 
pursue vigorous research 

f rogrammo In department of 
6 faculty members. Appli- 
cants preferably under 


§ 9 . 


must have Ph.D. In physical. 

^ Eel Inoi 

com pu tar-control fad 


analytical, or physical thorns - 
vTth 


nlc ohomlstry. Expertise wl 
Instru- 
mentation, NMR and mass 
spectrometry, end vacuum- 
line techniques Is desirable. 

Annual Salary: 

HK5148.080 - 168.000 by B 
increments Bar HK51T7.960 - 
947,960 by 7 Increments. Ex- 

as^fcia‘?..: p fi r g'A , iiVf!s: 

Starting salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience. 

Condltona or service: Be- 
nefits include long leave with 

K y, vacation leave, sick 
ive, superannuation (Uni- 
versity 19%. appointee 5%), 
medical benefits, education 
allowance for children end 
housing allowance for those 
whose annuel salary la 
HK3198.040 or above, and 
for appointee on overseas 
terms, passage benefits also 
for dependents. 

Application Procedural 
Further Information and ap- 
plication forma obtainable 
from Personnel Gaotion. The 
Chinese Unlveralty of llong 
Kona, Bhntln, N.T.. Hong 
Kong. Completed forma, 
togothor with copies of recent 
testlmonlals/certlflcatas (In 
dupllcatali curriculum vitae, 
future research plana, mini- 
mum etart-up support re- 
quired and three letters or 
recommendation, should be 
returned before April 90, 
1985. Please quote reference 
number 9/509/2/83 and mark 
'Recruitment’ on cover. 
(51096) ■ HI 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

SENIOR 

LECTURER/READER 
IN POPULATION 
STUDIE8/ 
DEMOGRAPHY 
(85/7) 

Applications ere Invited for 
the above position. Candi- 
dates should have a Ph.D. In 
Population Studies or a re- 
lated soolsl-aclence discipline. 
Teaching experience at . tha 
tertiary level will be an advan- 
tage. Applicants with an ex- 
tensive background of popule- 
tlon-reieted research Jn the 
Pacific will be preferred. The 

E arson appointed to the poal- 
on will he expected to de- 
velop end teach a degree-level 
programme of Population 8tu. 
dies et the University; offer 
short courses In demographic 
methods end analysis to public 
off! dele: offor training prog- 
rammes in computer appronle-. 
tion and computational tech- 
niques in various countries of 
tha Unlveralty region; and 
organise a resource bass of 
population-related materials 
and skills at tha Unlvaraity. 
The proposed programme or 
degrefc courses Includes 
Population Studies. Demon- - 
rapt) la Analysis, end Popula- 
tion and Development. The 
successful applicant will be 
expacted to commence duties 
by July 1985 and appointment 
will be for a fixed term con- 
tract of three years. 

Salary will be In accordance 
with qualifications and ex- 
perience in the Bantor Lectur- 
er Bcele F$19.595_r 99,815 or 
Reader Bcole_ FM9.994 - 

27,782 (FS1.98 A £1 on 

89, 1 .85). In addition the Unl- 
veralty provides gratuity 
amounting to 13% of basic 
salary. appointment allo- 
wance and. subject to tha 
University’s currant housing 
policy, partly furnished 
accommodation et a rental of 
1214K of ealary. The Uni- 
versity will contribute a sum 
equivalent, to 1056 of the 
appointee’s rt alary towards 
his superannuation • obliga- 
tions.' :■ ■■■ 

Candidates should send 
three copies of their curricu- 
lum vitae with full personal 
particulars, name* end 
addresses or tliras rarsra.es 
and date of availability, to the 
Registrar, the - Unlveralty of 
.the South Pacific, P O Box 
1168. Suva, FIJI, to reach him 
no later than 8 March 1985. 
Further particulars ero avail- 
able on request to the Rea- 
litrer, or to the Pecratary 
deneret, Association or Com- 
monwealth . ■ Universities 
(Appts), With whom candi- 
dates <n UK should lodge en 
additional cpp£- _pf their ap- 


plication f. (51 


, University Of 
. .. Birmingham , 
Sociology Department 

MASTERS DEGREE 
IN RACE AND 
. EDUCATION 


Applications' ara fortied-TOir 

sE u re s n .;.r &gjs 

which win permit empfoyed 

E aople to remain fa poet, 
o tails from: Assistant reg- 

. ssr^sssffM)S^^s, 


King's College 
ChelBoa College 
Queen Elizabeth 
College 

University of London 
CHAIR 

OF ELECTRONICS 

The Senate Invito applica- 
tions for e Chair or Electronics 
tenable In the Department Of 
Electrical and Electronic En- 
gineering In Kina's CoIIbdo 
L ondon (KQC) to bo created 
by tha union of Kina' a Collagn 
London. Quaan Elisabeth Col- 
lege and cholsea College on 1 
August 1985, 

Tho Department la being 
formed rrom the existing de- 
partments In King’s College 
London (Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineering) and 
Chelsea College ( Electronics). 
Their current research prog- 
rammes in Microwave En- 
gineering Communications 
end Electronics Devises and 
Materials are receiving sub- 
etuntial 8ERC and Industrial 
support. Preference will be 
given to applicants with 
academic and Industrial ex- 
par lenca In thaaa areas, 
although applicants with re- 
search experience In other 
Molds of electronics will also 
be considered. 

Applications (II copies) 
should he submitted to the 
Academic Registrar (TKES), 
University or London, Malet 
Street, London WC1E 7 HU, 
from wham further particu- 
lars ahould first ba obtalnad. 

Tha closing date for receipt 
or applications la 98 February 
1985.(51095) HI 


The University of 
Sussex 

School of Engineering and 
AppUad sciences 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ENGINEERING 
DYNAMICS 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post in the Mecha- 
nical and Civil Engineering 
Subject Group, tenable from 
1st October 19B5. Candidates 
should have e good honour* 
dearea, and preferably o high- 
er degree. In a relevant disci- 
pline , end appropriate Indust- 
rial and/or research exparl- 
ance. The successful applicant 
will be expectod to make en 
active contribution to the ex- 
isting strong rasearch activi- 
ties: these Include work on the 
modelling. Identification end 
vibration control or rotor- 
b a Bring ay sterna and marine 
structures. 

Enlary In the range £7,590 
to £14,925 per annum. 

Further particulars and 
application forms ore ■ avail-, 
■bio rrom Mrs L. Vivian. 
Personnel Office. Sussex 
House, Tha Unlveralty af Sus- 
sex, FnVmer, BrVohton BN\ 

fo R Ai.“ u /5S7i5T' 1 L?r , "SS" 

Closing data for applications 
98th February 1 985. 

(51094) HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

CHAIR OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications ere Invited for 
appointment to a Cbair or 
Accountancy following the re- 
tirement of Proressor D*wd 
Flint In September 1985. Tha 
successful applicant will have 
teaching and research In- 
terests in one or more of the 
following subjects: 

Accounting Theory end 

S lnenolal Reporting, Audit- 
ig. Managerial Accounting 
and Control, Accounting in- 
formation Systems, Interna- 
tional Accounting end Finan- 
cial Management, Social 
Accounting, and Public Sector 
Accounting. 

The appointment will ba 
made with erfect from 1 st 
October. 1985 or st s later 
data to be agreed. 

Further particular* may he 
obtalnad from the Academic 
Personnel Office. University 
or Glasgow, O las DOW 012 
BQQ where applications (3 
copies, 1 copy In the. case of 
. oversees eppltoants) giving the . 
names and addresaas br three 

rarereas, ahould. be lodged on 

or before 4th March, 1985, 

In reply please quota Ref. 
NO. B404T. (91082) HI 


Goldsmiths 1 College 
t University of London 

School or Art end D extort 

LECTURER 
IN COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES 

Application# are Invited for 
the post or Lecturer In Com- 
munication studies In the De- 
partment or Communication. ■ 
Applicants era expected to 
have a specialist know lodge or 
aemlolagy/fiuttural studies,- . 

-1716 ealary will be on the 
scale or £8.586 ■ X. 19 Incre- 
ments to El 4i 186 o.a.- Inclu- 
sive or London Allowance- 

Write fir further detatie to 


University of 
Essex 

Department of Electrical En- 
gineering Science 

CHAIR IN 
COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Applications era invited for 
a Clmlr In Computer Svetomn 
Engineering within a depart- 
ment which has e atrong aya- 
toma-orlented touching and 
research programme with sub- 
stantial support from industry 
oe well oe the UQC New Blood 
and Information Technology 
In let! van. 

Research Interest a of the 
Department ere wide-ranging 
and significantly computar- 
. baaed. They Includo man- 
machine systems, computer- 
aided dnalgn, imago proces- 
sing. display technology, 
noise cancellation, signal pro- 
cessing. audio engineering, 
electronic Instrumentation, 
performance unalysleand tele- 
communication system*. De- 
partmental computer facilities 
ere modern and extensive i 
they Includo three VAX 11/ 
730s and a computer-eltlod IC 
design facility. 

Consideration will be given 
to applicants with on estab- 
lished record of research and 
publication or who con show 
outstanding potential. 

Potential candidates aro 
invited to telephone Professor 
J. A. Tumor (0806 862986, 
Ext. 9080). 

Applications (14 copies). 
Including a curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses 
of three refereae. should 
reach tho naglalrar (C/178/ 
TIIES), University of Essex. 
Wlvenltoe Park, Colchester 
co 4 3SQ. front whom rurther 
particulars may he obtained, 
by 28th February 1985. 
(51053) HI 


University of 
York 

Department of Education 

LECTURESHIP IN 
APPLIED RESEARCH 
IN EDUCATION 

Appllcatlane era Invited 
from graduates for the post of 
Lecturer In Applied Research 
In Education. 

Tho main work of the 
Lecturer will be on the outate- 
tlon programmes run at va- 
rious locations In the York- 
shire region With toachora 
carrying out research studies 
within tlialr own schools. 
These studies ere part of teem 
projects related to staff de- 
velopment and school Im- 
provement. 

Cqndldetse ahould have 
expert! Be and recent experl-, 
'■non In applied .educational 
research. Applications from 
thoes who lieva done case 
study research end action re- 
search will toe particularly 
welcome. 

The appointment will be~ 
for a period of rive yaara from 
Autumn 1985.. Starting salary 
within tha range £8,920 to 
£9,860 p.a. 

Six copies of applications, 
with rull curriculum vltee and 

C antina three referees, should 
e sent by Friday 22 February 
1985 to Reolatrar’e Depart- 
ment (Appointments). Uni- 
versity of York, Heallngton. 
York Yoi BOD. Further par- 
ticulars are available. Please 
quote reference 'number 6/ 
9914. <0 1065) HI 


University of* 
Aberdeen 

Deportment of Lend Economy 

* LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN VALUATION 

Application* are Invited for 
a LecturaehlpVBenlor Lec- 
tureahlp In tho Department of 
Land Economy. Candidates 
ahould be prepared to teach 
valuation to undergraduate 
and postgraduate students. In 
addition there will be stone 
for the development of lnd(- 
vtduol specialisms and * re- 
quirement to undertake re- 
search. 

Salary or scale - Lecturer 
£7,520 - £14,020 or Senior 
Lecturer £14,130 ’ -i Cl 7.700 ■ 
per annum, yrlth appropriate 
placing. 

Further particulars . and ’* 
application form* from The ' 
Secretary, The Unlveralty. . 
Aberdeen with whom applica- 
tions 12 conies) ahould ba 

mar ** Fabnmr * 


University of 

Oxford 

CHAMBERS 

STUDENTSHIP 

inengush 

LITERATURE 


For graduate studies In 
English Utprntxirs or to rand 
English as a second honour 


itprature or 

J* J 

school, and 
. value '.to 
dstttsh Ip 


campanil 


In 


value .to a Major Statu Stu- 
dentship. . candidates inuet 
read Latin or Greek (or both ) 


British Irtoe wlth an hoiioura 


the Senior j 


r Assistant RottisUSr 
(Personnel), Unlvaraity or 
London Qold»mlths’ Collstae, 
New Cross, London. 8H14 
6NW. 


end 


. gwrilctalara _ 

a pplication form. from Setret*- 
ry of the Board o( Maiiade* 

a'. n , , ..‘ ,f u , nVv.5ar^f 

■SwfiWSB'K-TSVrSlHi 

4.-* j*Ji: tor.- 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 

New Zealand 

PROFESSOR 
OF MOLECULAR 
GENETICS 

A Now Chair 

The Unlveralty Council 
Invites applications from suit- 
ably qualified persona for lha 
position or Professor or 
Mn|u«. u!a r aanntica. This 
Chair will bo oetobllshsd 
within the Department of Mic- 
robiology end Genetics. Ap- 
plicants ahould ho suitably 
qualified and bs actively en- 
gaged in research In molecular 
genetlca. 

Tho successful applicant 
will play a key role In the 
run her expansion and de- 
velopment of teaching end 
research In Ganetlcs within 
the Science Faculty. The ma- 
jor thrust In this expansion 
will be In molecular genetics 
end pane manipulation. The 
eppolntoe will have an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing lha ex- 
isting undergraduate teaching 
In Genetics and or participat- 
ing In Uie development of 
graduate courses and graduate 
research. Aa ho/ahe takes up 
the appointment ho/alie will 
have the support of three 
academic staff momlnra. 
Teaching commitments will be 
within the n.sc.. o.Sc. 
(Hone), M.Sc. end Ph.D. do- 

B raes. The appointment will 
s within the Department or 
Microbiology end Sana tics 
With Professor D.F, Dacon, 
ProTcwor or Microbial dnns- 
tlcs, as Head of Department. 
The department offers a rtrat 
year course In Coll Biology and 
e second year course In Gene- 
tics. both Internally end extra- 
mural I y. Two final year B.Sc. 
papers In aenetlce will be 
orrorod lntarnslly In 1985. 

The present salary range 
for Proreaeor la N284B.954 . 
•39,800. 

General conditions of 
appointment mny bu obtained 
from the Secretary General. 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon Haunra. London 
WC1H OPFi or from tho Ron- 
latrar or the University, with 
whom appllcntlona close on 2B 
.February 1985. (51055) HI 


University College 
Dublin 

Department of Agricultural 
and Food engineering 

Applications are Invited for 

FULL-TIME 

ACADEMIC 

APPOINTMENT 

to commence In October. 1985 
in the Department or Agri- 
cultural and Food Engineer- 
ing. The appointment will be 
1 Inadd * at 'the level ot • either 
Assistant Lecturer or College 
Lecturer. Candidates should 
have n good Honours Doors o 
In Agricultural Y.ngSnnBTlno. 
Food engineering or In a 
related. aMinaering. .. agri- 
cultural or food discipline. A 
higher degree end experience 
in rasearch are desirable qual- 
ifications. The appointee will 
ba required to teach and con- 
duct research in one or tha 
foil owing areas ■ (1) Food Pro- 

S eafng, (91 Boll and Water. 

1 Structures and Environ- . 
mant. 

Tha current ealary scales 
arai Assistant Lacturert 
fr£B,895 - Iril 4,091, College 
Lecturer! Ir£ 15.624 

lr£17,873. 

Entry point on the relevant 
scale win be In accordance 
with qualifications end ex- 
perience. There le e non-, 
contributory penelon scheme- 

prior to application, furth- 
er information (including ap- 
plication procedural ahould he 
obtained from the Bscretary 
and Bursar, Unlveralty Col- 
lege, aeiriafd, Dublin 4. Tele- 
phone enquiries: 699244, Ext- 
431. 

The closing date for receipt 
of completed applications ta 
Thursday. 9Bth February, 


198: 


1061) 


HI 



Massey University 
Pal merston North, 

New Zeal and 

CHAIR 
IN SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
tho Chair In Bnclal Anthropol- 

B iy. The uppointoe will be 
ead of the Department of 
Social Anthropology and 
Maori Studies, and although 
applications from specialists 
in any urea of Social Anthro- 
pology will he welcomed, pre- 
ference may be given ta some- 
one whose Interests Includo 
somo aspect of Maori Studios. 

Salnry In the range 
NZS49.354 - 352,899 accord* 

Ing to qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Further details of the 
position may be obtained from 
tho Secretary General. Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Applet. 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WCIH 
OPF; or from lha Registrar. 
Massey Unlveralty. Private 
Bag, Palmerston North, New 
Zeeland, with whom applica- 
tions close an 9 March 1989. 
(51034) HI 

Mb ssey Unlveralty 
Palmerston North, 

New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications ere Invited 
from porsons with good 
doctorate or equivalent pub- 
lications with Interest In any 
major nroa of Economics. Wil- 
lingness to participate in tlie 
general teaching pro grain ms Is 
essential. There Is opportun- 
ity for advanced teaching and 
re srar cl i In thn eppolntae’e 
field. 

Government superannua- 
tion la available , Romavaland 
travel axpensns wfll be reim- 
bursed (to * pacific limits). 

Commencing salary and 
rank according to qualifica- 
tions end experience. Present 
salary scales: Lecturer 

NZ599.07 7 - 996.101. Senior 
Lecturer NZS27.BOB 
930,544. Current salaries are 
under revision. 

Conditions or appointment 
are available from tha Secret- 
ary General. Association of 
Common wealth Universities 
(Apote). 96 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH DPP', or Irom 
the Registrar. Maseoy Unl- 
veralty. Private Bag, Palmer- 
ston North. Now Zealand, 
wlih whom applications dose 
on 9 March 1985. <31036) HI 

University of 
Dundee 

aia nt of C> 

•nEw BLOOD' 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited for 
b above past from ran eli- 
tes under 39 years or, age 
and with expert l« In colloid 


chemistry, 


heterogeneous 


Massey University 
Palmerston North. 

New Zealand 

■ • CIIAJR. 

IN INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications aro invited (or 
the position of Prorosaor of * 
Industrial Technology, who 
.would also normally be Hend 
of the Department or Produc- 
tion Technology; In the Facul- 
ty pf Technology. 

< Applicants ahould have an 
appropriate degree and ex- 
porlenre, probably In Oil- 
ginartrlna or technology. The 
preferrod.aren of Into rest snd. 
resnarah experience Is In the 
computer application of con- 
trol theory, to industrial pro- 
cesses. pr machine tools, or 
fobotrrs: or power systems, 

.experience in industrial 
icompuftar anpllcaLIqn (or in 
■tiora general aapaittsof indus- 
try ) associated with manufac- 
turing. processing, or energy 
Industries, will be nn added 
advantage,. 

Tlia aalariv will be- In the 
range Of >12*43, 354 - $53,999 
p.a. j ■ , . 

Furthor dcftalla of the 

R psltiodi together with cbndl- 
ions- or appointment, may bn 

obtained from the Secretory 
Gniierarj Assort stlon of Com- 
monwealth i Univaraltlos- 
f Appts) , 56 Gordon Square’. 
London 


catalysis or « closely related 
ire* of charnlatry which will 
enable theih torndha a signifi- 
cant contribution to the De- 
partment's research effort In 
surface chemistry- 

The appointment will ba 
mads on the Locfurar acsJg 
(currently C7.S20 - £14,8981 
with paint pf entry dependant 
an tha quellflcBtlons end ex- 
perience of the successful 
candidate. Superannuation . 
under Unlvarsltlea Super- 
annuation Schema. Grant to- 
wards removal expehiu .to 
Dundee. 

Further particulars are 
available from the Personnel 
Officer, The Unlveralty, Dun- 
den DD1 4HN with whom 
applications (6 conies, of If 
panted overscan , one copy) 
can mining full career details 
end the names of. three re- . 

» raes should ba Lodged by 1st 
arch 1985. pie&ao quota 
reference EBTf9/B5(G). 

(61062) HI 

_ -_,_ r — 

University of 
Durham 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN GERMAN 

Applications ore invited for; . 
TWO .Temporary Lectureships 

Ip aermin la be filled from 1 1 
October 1983: For tha first 
post, which Is for three years, 
candidates should Ue qualified 
to teach German language and 
literature or the medieval 
period. Other Interaati should 
nlso be stated, candidates for 
the second post, which la for 
ona year, should be qualified 
to teach Oerman language snd 
IILaraturs or the post-mediev- 
al period. Special interests 
should ho staled. 

Tiie initial salary for bath 
poets Will hasten appropriate 
point on the Lecturer’s scale 
plus superannuation. 

Applications (3 co bloat, 
■let ing the post applied for. 
together with the names of 
tlirae rerareea, should ba sent, 
not later than Monday, 25 
February 1989, to tha Dajnutv 
Registrar,: Old S hire Hall,. 
Durham DH1 31IP, rrom 
wham further pwricuinrs may 
baotatfllnad, 189201) ..'HI 


.r 




All advertisements 
, are subject lo the 
i conditions of >; 
acceptance pf Tima 
Newspapers Ltd, 
peoples of which are 
available 071 request. 
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^AUSTRAL] 


La Troba University 
Melbourne. 

lecturer INLEGAL 


Applloillom art Invited tor Uia foltow. 
Infl porta tor which epollciltawoto^ 
SALARIES fun leas 
otfieiwfee stated) ere ae (chaws' 

to» • aH FUaearoh Feb 

is^&yesi 

RntHer detail* and apptlcatlwi nro- 
eUrtlan S*/ *" from The An» 

Opportunity la Unfrarsih, jaltoifi 

The University of 
Melbourne 
ASHWORTH 
READERSHIP OR 
SENIOR 

lectureship 

ffiESBB" 

IN SOCIAL THEORY 

(Faculty of Arta) 

ThaU njv«ril[y rtihn » appoint * icnlor 
KMhr bi the general are* of Social lieofy. 
appula linen I la tor ap to Itira %cara ' 

gj£«»S ^nced tv*md£S* 

AppttMni* should have a dlnliMufahed 

ajpofniM nrEI rondutl poxterufaialc Did 
iem * nar * awP *10 h uibied by 

=s=m«mk! 

S^rasstH,*- 

*1 March 1W 


eanoM of Social Sclancea 
TTir Dcpanmeoi ot Legal Studies Invtiei 
fP^ftHons from pciioni qualified io teach 
u^ecti concerned nilfi general inueiof 
diu rlmlnallon and the law. and iiwcHtc iuuu 
■tiling from ndsm and tie riiupjlcn of 
nODtiginci and rnlgrinli. 

P**en cither a good bnl 
qLJbCtatlon combined wllh luhstanllil 
ImercM In anoiher d helpline, or a good 
qualIRcadon In another dlulpilne rained 
*ltha Mibsramlal Inietett in In ev- related 
tnatten The Depamnom of Legal Siudfe. 
leaches in unJetgtadnnu pogrom in ude- 
lepl nadlci wuhin the Scfimlof Sodal 

j"** Uiuvenltjr and It In the 
ftSt^nl^ VCtopl111 * / * du,le «wn** of 
R',e?^ nl aho “Pewtei MA 
dLl . US? **«**■ Under mu In 

clicomiianoca ■ Hard term ippoimmem may 

f “ a f “ ,lher l | *riod of up la im 
9 March lB8fi 

LECTURER in ITALIAN 
STUDIES (Fixed term) 

SdHMl of Humanltfu 

AypUcailni ue ladled tor a poidton at 

t* 1 " 1 * «nn) in Id Km Sro^ei Ha 
apprimmenr will be for a period nai 
w rwdtn g bur yeari. udih ihc potriUHre <rf 
re-appMnimcni for * fun be: period nat 
■weeding [wa )urf 

OndldBiei ill Odd ban ■ higher degree b, 

Mnaiago and an ahffltj u teach li at artery 
" IU l*™ 0 “ “nJWatai 
r ‘** reh tn « re *1 1" I8th-I9lh centtzn 

JjL 1 " ^■™ nui » “*l eWUntlon. but itai 
•^^toperaonawl.hdlffc.cm.nb™, 

3»ttsaassa, 

fSnSr j ■“* * ta c °“ wored - 


The University of Sydney 
LECTURER (2 


M&KT' r T v *. 

tof Aeowindrie 




gMcfimjPari^ srfth iha uh of IBM PCi in 
^SAewum lBgwooMtwan .*.m4 
Aocwmiing. puMtanfaS 
- ^* Dls * a *«™H*i>d proven teaching 
I. The Department h 
In aB brudm of 


AggWhy- acdcMltadcn, Wfu be 

&as»ar 

LECTURER IN 
AUSTRALIAN ART 

*Ww»to. a m 

?f2?5™ ENT 0F F,NE ***re 

art celled bra fc^efm 

Awralha Ait from nduaia 

BBSS* 

S^gSiiaa^ iu- 

aeaaaaaaa* 

lecturer in 

£2S2 ?£ i !£ ,al law - 

MBiRIWNT OP ACCOUNTINO 

S®sassaasK , .* < 

®|*^*®* n *Mp»oi*eifac,paiinertiihjh w ■ 

■^^SSSSatff^ 


The University of New 
South Wales Sydney 

LECTURER school 
OF GERMAN STUDIES 

£"fe!y5E“ “l* Ph.D.orequIvrient 
«f Ociman. The wccetthUBpadsaoi 
W t**tepaia la ibe 

"vJ^SpcdelfrAHo* In an ana 
SLfrTh 20,(1 ” n,Brjr Blanmce li 

ASS™' rt0 . 1 to, 11 ndied tern, of 

_ 

Martfi 

Ss?aay 

■awagaara* 

SSssSfSSS- ■ 

■ a^JssttaaS'- 

■ 

2Srtnd“ rB,ty0,NeW 

Ear HMHa 

.SgBsap- 

J2S2 ti£EZ2***t te,m 


related Held and. preferably, aaperlence In 
(enla /7 idmfnliinllon end/or lertiaiy 
teaching. Preference win be given to 
•pnHcsnte with inlcrent In one or more of the 
rallying area: teaching end leaning at 
leituty education oiginliailoni; 
idnrinlnrailrm and policy development In 
TAFE; student access, ptopea and eodal 
chiricuriilfei; euney aid quaiitllailve 
research melhodi. Al rtie same tlmo. 
■pplkems wilh olhar Interests are encouraged 
» apply. ■ 

Thceppointnieni *111 be totho pcnnmrm 
nan but the L'nlveniljr retervei Use right lo 
male iba appolnuncm prabaHonaty where It 
»Mideis this appropriate 
utiKrcondfiloni include luperuuuiden. 
■ttluince wllh travel and removal expenses 
and win buying or building a house In 

Arnddile. 

ife 1 ^ ■MKrte* nay bo made id 
Dr W S Slmpkhu (ISD 61 67 73 2100) « Dr 
a. S Human (ISD Al 3 3416600), who will 
>torty take up the Chair of Educattanil 
Admlniitntlan In the Centre. 

Appllnllou Including Ihc namei ud 
addreuc! of three referees and ititlng the 

? 18 rtourd ta “ Dl to "" 

StaR CWIcer. Ualcenttyof Nnt» England, 

N.S.W. 2131. AunraliT^or'to 
the ciDtfng data. AppUcanla ihonld torwaid a 
«sjpy of thli advertliemcDi lo their tefercei 
II * ViS? l0 ‘ cnJ lf>«lr reports direct la 
the Staff 01)1^. Mr B. Q. r£ne r . mukte, 
t hail envelopes ‘Private and , ~onfldeni[al‘^l 
qmHflgind posuion rramber 4 ‘8, before the 
storing duo io ■■ io expedite the 
ippoiaanrai proccu. 

M Fehnreiy 1 BW 

The Australian National 
University 

HEAD OF THE 
CENTRE 

gBBABESaBOH 

AND 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW OR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Tha Peace Research Centre n a Mi.hii.t^ rt 
Wiidle* It, pupa, (a to cany out meareh 


SSS8KSSK»& 

reto.lud.ttdtoctarbht.R^ 

niDow w Poudoaoral FeBow. 

A^ham eel ai Settlor Research Fellow or 
2H" 1 Wtow nouJd ba for three years 

■ ■■ 

l^bavnfeuamjo^ alter review, io thru 
WyrtMDto, a VI riling Falkrwehlpi 

CS •***'** of 

aUudi19H 

S^Farch fellow 

■reh In A«d»m(o 


L An I 


to. ud 


B^sursas, 


'l :• . 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WOLLONGONG 

m ... . Australia 

jsgyfr d grcptyrcgrt opportunBy Is University policy. The Unlverelty 

^^tari h f^ h * i? any ui lv ! rtte 2 d P° BlUon by Invitation. Applications 
are invited from suitably qualified and experienced persona tor 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
Reaearoh Aaaoolate: (Position Reference CHEM) 

Ssteirassiajs 

LylSSl? hydrocarbons and the use of such mncilohs In 

a°, P J^.-ir uld l2ave , re ?«arch experience In either Iroraanlc. 
or^nometalllc, or organic chemistry, although a physical chamkirv 

^KfflBfeis5!fiSsss*r Nrtto 

DEPART MENT OF CIVIL AND MINING ENGINEERING 

ITen-abl. . IBM 

gngtoe erinp practlce of underground or surface mining, V d 

R!5 AHTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

AnolirtmiB P *^, it 2? nsJ ( Twiurah te of Limited Term 4 years) 

engineering. mlcraprocsaMf ^fceSona ”vi pWESES 10, “ n, P uter 

components and syai 
elaff to participate In th 
toe acHvlUee of toe C 
Smith (042-270088). 

SSHt TURE and mama 

twentlathoanlury Uteratore FK« e i^™^^^“ e i nn,ne,eenthfl nd 
(042-270677). FurthBr ,n ™™«*lon from Dr. J.M. Wfaland 


^SSTs^S ,1 > 


HeaE J!rS ««™»nce PSYCH 2) 

^SVCH^) ^ teaoh,nfl of IW^Iogy to nurses.) 
dMlflniL data ftom field-based 

K«ps n ?!Sfl 8 4, and ."S* « HfSBt MSi 

; uSuwf^' 1 {SSv ^i;So j . .'^Pm^R^cbHMSC. 

1 S ■ 'JSSStSHB 

I *• «nd 8 tore? Saf *T2iI? bto or Umlte d'torm or 
I . sought and Ss^uoteto* or oHhor) of the 

Affitoir 1 Walker in 




advertisements 

IN THE T.H.ES. 


; Brunei University ■ 
LECTURK8HIP ' 

SS:£»^p|S; - 

.aa«ma!s^fe wWg -; 
.s^siaase •steitts 




’tas--'- 

PJnoticq Qffftt . 

«SffiSSR, : 

, Ai'Ullcatlona ■- - 

ssasassajsSfe: 

i?ii SunOS'S 

Pi nance Section. Ittio 3 

■■Jsersftf rj.*. ' 

Research arantnnJ 1 ^^' 
fiicome (circa £4 
annum). ApDllc«^ Ul00 to 
invu had pravim. ySL*re5 
In ilia use and dev«iJ? wl to - 
cainnuierlaed a«o3* ,, < ; ' 
ten in. erroctlvn ^ nl,n * to 
Moil skills areas 1 antra? 1 ** 

Ssr-'rtiS, 

Sa'aaetft. 

□npl^ntfon r rormJ C ftS f2 

Sncrotary, th ™.gg ft 

HonS‘ J °/o n W,t1 ’ w hom^S& 

(tons (2 copies) ahai?TT 

lAHtit" ■TBS^SSJi 
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Universities continued 



U^Tei^ltyoif 
Bradford r 

LECTURER 
,, ^MEDICAL 

biochemistry 

Ann1lfla4«.^_ _ 1 • 


aintfl, CandMiah. ftti- 

‘mm Mb 

uAs b«. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

FINANCE OFFICE .‘ 
DEPUTY FINANCE 
DIRECTOE ! 

^'^ps^sia ; 

*h* Finance Director tha uJ I , 
cesarul applicant will ton ’ 
raaponslblllty cavar the (S : 

™no. af gen oral : 

P«* v Wee. anauijSl \ 
i!S¥ ,Br 1,10 prov tefon of flUi 
ciai management Infortutk* - 

_._J P “edition to dadkaud 

Cl I ^T.^:. coniputor * th« Uat : , 
varaity currently meat Boa- 
mainframe compuUf , 
Lhe poet holder wfil to 
to Play en Importirt 
JSShu 016 , future dovelcKM* 
or this service. 

Salary will be on t be 
Admlnletratlve Grade m ’ 
*14,139 to £17. T05|» ■ 
annum . Initial platting depend. 

»ng on technical ability and 
experience. ) 

.further particulars end '■ 
application forma Dsn file 
Secretary. The Unlvently. 
Aberdeen with whom apcilm- • 
f lone (2 copies) ahould ba • 

!§!8l d 4, by 5,0 Fabruarsr ,9 ft 


University of 
Bradford 1 

LECTURESHIP AT 
THE PROJECT 
PLANNING CENTRE 
FOR DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

The Centre rune • id Brad- 
ford and abroad - aperlatlw. 
poet - experience couraai W 
projoat plannlna for ipeotfts 
sectors Tor personnel frOre 
developing countries; -con; 
ducts a taught . M.ao. W 
National Development ..'and-r 
p«*Joet Plantllngi end unitor- 
takae raeeerolt, edvlsom aito 

Institutional davalopffWl 

ouignmante overeesa. Th* 
Centra le portloulerly^la- : 
teres tad in application* from 
aconomlate who nan contn- 
bute In tlio field of 'Eoononbi 

Development end PIbiuiW; 1 1 

The person appointed wlli_ 
imve relevant experience <s» ■ 
operational work over****! 
and of teaching. The appoint- 
meat, which is full-tdrie, mW 
bo made either la e five )*» 
fixed term poet or to e peno»- .■ 
nent post. 

.Salary on ecele JE7,B»fl.- 
C14|92S p.n. SupefsnnUa&l*-. 

Application forpia. *?*• 
further particulars front the 
Personnel Secretary, (Wj- . 
PPC^/S/TH). Univertltv.^ 
Bradford. VVeat YerkHlW 

sssa’?*'- 


• • - -I 

• University of s& : , 
Warwick . 


, LECTURER^^M, 
lectureh/readbb 
. in computer 

SCIENCE 

; ■ ■ . AppllbaMon4 

■ -SFG3& afljaffiSg: 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

School of Accountancy 

PROFESSOR 
OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are Jnvltsd for 
appointmont to a chair In tha 
Sen 00 1 of Accountancy which 
bacamo vacant an the retire- 
ment or Proreeeor r.a. Me. 
The Other Chain In the School 
are held by Profceeore W.P. 
Blrkett (whose field of In- 
terest in Management 
Accounting), C.H.P. Brooke* 
(Information Systems), J.L. 
Ryan (Legal Studies end Taxa- 
tion) mdR.O. Walker (Finan- 
cial Accounting). A Chair In 
che area of Finance has been 
advert 1 sad. 

The field of this Chair le 
Accounting end preference 
will be given to appllcante able 
to provide academic lead- 
ership In Management or 
Financial Accounting, 

although they may combine 
thla with Interests In an 
associated field auch ae Fi- 
nance or Information Sys- 
tems. 

Enquiries about the School 
may be addreaeed to Profeesor 
J. Nevlle, Dean or the Faculty 
of Commerce, or Profeesor 
W.P. Blrkett, Head of the 
School of Accountancy. P.O. 
Box 1. Kensington. NSW 
2033, Australia. 



, £14,020 b.aj or i*®!/ - °TJ5 


Snlory: 

annum. 


S32.0B6 per 


SubJact to canaent by tha 
University. Professors may 
undertake a limited amount of 
higher consultative work. 

Tho University raaervofc the 
right to fill any chair by 
invitation. 

Supplementary Informa- 
tion .about the position, 
together with conditions of 
appointment and application 
procaduro. are available rrom 
tha Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
University (Appts), 36 Gor- 
don Square. London WC1H 
OPF. 

Applications close 28 
February 1983. 

Equality of employment 
opportunity le University poli- 
cy. (32214) HI 


Goldsmiths' College 

University of London 

Bctiool of Education 

PART-TIME 

LECTURER/ 

8ENIOR LECTURER 
IN THE 

PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF 
MODERN 

Language 

TEACHING 

(FRENCH) 

. Applications are Invited for 
the above post,- which will be 
temporary and part-time (the 
equivalent of two days per 
week), with effect from let 
April, 1985. or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

. Tha successful candidate 
will be responsible rar the 
Methods of Modern Language 
teaching component or tne 
French main subject atudente 
or the Postgraduate Secondary 
Education Department's Post- 
graduate Teachers' Certificate 
Course. 

Candidates must ba qual- 
ified teachers, with recent and 
relevant experience of secon- 
dary school French teaching. 

The salary will be pro-rata 
on these ale or £8,886 X 19 
Increments to £14,166 p.n. 
Inclusive of London Allo- 
wance. , 

Write for farther details to 
the Senior Assistant Registrar 
(Personnel), University of 
London Goldsmiths' College. 
New Crass, London 8B14 
6NW. Closing date for receipt 

S.hSESKS , ,. 1 sr" taM * B " 


---.l February 1 
(32903) 


HI 


University of 
" Glasgow 

LECTURER 

INANATOMY 

Application* are Invited Tor 
tha poet or Lecturer in Ane- 
tomy, tenable, from April let, 
1988, The duties Include 
teaching human anatomy and 
the active prosecution of re- 
search In the anatomical scien- 
ces, There ere excellent re- 
aearoh facilities' end the De- 
partment has particular in- 
terests In histology end ultra 
structure, embryology, end 
experimental ' morphology, 
end clinical eppllpd anatomy. 

Experience in teaching hu- 
man anatomy to medical stu- 
dent* le essential and a medic- 
al or veterinary qualification 
will be an advantage. * . 

- Salary will bb within 
87,820 - £14,925 on the Lec- 
turers' scale, with placement 
according to age, qualifica- 
tions ana expedience. 

. Further particulars may be 
Obtained from the Academic 
Personnel -Office, University 

S f Glasgow, •• Glasgow .012 
QQ, where applications "(8 - 
copies), givlnk the games and 
addressee 'or 5 -referees, 
Should be lodged o'n ar before 
-let 'March; 1988. 1 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

Invitee applications for the 
post of 

LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY 

tennble from August 1, 1983. 
Appointee required to teach 
physical chemistry courses, 
supervise associated under- 
graduate laboratories, end 
pursue vigorous research 
programme In department or 
16 faculty members. Appli- 
cants preferably under 35, 
must have Ph.D. In physical, 
analytical, or phyalcal Inorga- 
nic chemistry. Expertise with 
computer-controlled Instru- 
mentation. NMR end moil 
spectrometry, and vacuum- 
line techniques le desirable. 

Annuel Salary: 

HK814B.080 - 168,000 by 2 
Increments Bar HK* 177,960 - 
947.860 by 7 Increments. Ex- 

Starting salary will depend on 
qualifications end experience. 

Condltone of service: Be- 
nefits include Iona leave with 

[ ■ay, vacation leave, alak 
eeva, superannuation (Uni- 
versity 1SK. appointee 5%). 
medical benefits, education 
allowance for children and 
housing allowance far those 
whose annual salary le 
HKS 188.040 or above, and 
for appointee on oversees 
terms, passage bon el Its also 
far dependents. 

Application Procedure: 
Further Information and ap- 
plication forma obtainable 
from Personnal Saotlon, The 
Chlnose University or Hang 
Kong, Bhatin. N.T., Hong 
Kong. Completed forms, 
together with copies of recent 
testlmoniBls/certlflcBtes (In 
duplicate), curriculum vitae, 
future research plans, mini- 
mum start-up support re- 
quired and three letters of 
recommendation, should be 
returned before April 20, 
1988. Please quote reference 
number 27809/2/85 end mark 
’Recruitment’ an cover. 
(51086) - HI 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

SENIOR 

LECTURER/READER 
IN POPULATION 
STUDIES/ 
DEMOGRAPHY 
(85/7) 

Appifostlone ore. Invited far 
the above position. Candi- 
date* should have a Ph.D. In 
Population Studies or a re- 
lated social-science discipline. 
Teaching experience at the 
tertiary level will be an advan- 
tage. Appllcante with an ex- 
tensive background of popula- 
tion-related research In the 
Pacific will he preferred. The 1 

B trson appointed to the poet- 
on will be expected to de- 
velop and loach a degree-level 
programme or Population Stu- 
dies at the University; offer 
short courses In demographic 
methods end analysis to public 
officials: offer training prog- 
rammes In computer apprecia- 
tion end computational tech- 
niques (n various countries of 
the University region i and 
organise a resource base of 
population-related materials 
and skills at the University. 
The proposed programme of 
degree courses Includes 
Population Studies, Demog- 
raphic Analysis, and Popula- 
tion and Development. The 
successful applicant will be 
expeatad to commence duties 
by July 198Q end appointment 
will be far a fixed term con- 
tract of three years. 

Salary will be Id accordance 
with qualifications end ex- 
perience in the Senior Lectur- 
er Scale FS1 9,525 - 22,813 or 
Reader Scale PSaB,894 - 
27,782 (FSI.29 * £1 on 

22.1. BS). Ip addition tha Uni- 
versity provides gratuity 
of basic 


amounting . to 1SK or 
salary, appointment aila- 

K ence ana, subject to the 
nl varsity’ ■ current housing 
policy, pertly farnlehed 
accommodation at a rental of. 
I2vfc%‘ of salary. The Uni- 
versity will contribute a sum- 
equivalent to 1096: of the 

M polntaef* ' salary towards 
l . superannuation •* obllga- . 

tiaai. ■?' tt . 

' Candidates ahould send 
three copies of their curricu- 
lum vine with fall personal 
particulars, names and 
addresses of three referees 

S nd date of availability, to the 
.aglairar, the University of 
the South Pacific, P O . Box 
1168. Suva. FIJI, to reach him 
no later than 8 March 1985. 
Further particulars are avail-' 
able on reauest to the Rea-: 
ietrer. or to the Secretory 
General, Association or Com- 
monwealth UnlversitiM 

(Appts), with whom candi- 
dates In uk' should lodge an 
additional copy of - tlielr ap- 
gllcatldns. (810B7) , HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Sociology Department - 

MASTERS degree . 
INRACEAND > ; 
EDUCATION ; . 

Application* are Invited far 

— — _ •reprr 



King’s College 
Chelsea College 
Queen Elizabeth 
College 

University oTLondon 
CHAIR 

OF ELECTRONICS 

The Senate Invite applica- 
tions far a Chair of EloDtronira 
tenable in the Depnrtmont or 
Electrical and Electronic en- 
gineering In King ’a Calicos 
London (KQCI lo be cron tod 
by tha union of King’s College 
London, Queen Elisabeth Col- 
leg s and CholBBB Collage on 1 
August 1983. 

The Department la being 
formed from the existing de- 

E irtmente In King’s College 
andon (Electrical and Blec- 
JT? n . lc Engineering) and 
Chelsea Callage (Electronics). 
Their currant research prog- 
ramme* in Microwave En- 
glmiarlnB Communications 
and Electronics Devises and 
Materials sre receiving sub- 
stantial SERC and Industrial 
support. Prof ore nee will be 
given to applicant* with 
academic end Industrial ex- 
perience In these areas, 
although applicant* with re- 
search experience In other 
rielde of electronics will also 
be conaldered. 

Application* (11 copies) 
should be submitted to tha 
Academia Regletrar (THES), 
University oT London, Malat 
Street, London WC1B 7 HU, 
from whom farther particu- 
lars ahould first be obtained. 

The closing date far receipt 
of applications Is 88 February 
1988.(31095) HI 


The University of 
Sussex 

School of Engineering and 
Applied Ed once* 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ENGINEERING 
DYNAMICS 

Aopllcetlona are Invited far 
thB above poet In the Mecha- 
nical and Civil Engineering 
Subject aroup, tenable from 
let October 1883. Candidates 
ahould have a good honours 
degree, and preferably a high- 
er degree. In e relevant disci- 
pline, and appropriate Indust- 
rial end/or research experi- 
ence. The successful applicant 
will be expected to make en 
active contribution to the ex- 
isting strong research activi- 
ties: these include work an the 
modelling. Identification and 
vibration control of rotor- 
bearing systems end marine 
structures. 

Salary In the range E7.B20 
to £14,923 pnr annum. 

Further - particulars end 
application forme' ere avail- 
able from Mrs 'L. Vivien. 
Personnel Office, Sussex 
Hoube. The University of Sus- 
sex. Falmsr. Brighton BN1 
9RH, Sussex. Tel: Brighton 
(0273) 606788, Ext. 484. 
Closing dale far applications 
28th February 1989. 

(81094) m 


. University of 
Glasgow 

CHAIR OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications ore Invited far 
appointment to a. Chair or 
Accountancy following the re- 
tirement of Professor David 
Flint In September 1988. The 
successful applicant will have 
teaching and research In- 
terests In one or mars of tha 
fallowing lubjsatsi 

Accounting Theory and 
Financial Reporting. Audit- 
ing, Managerial Accounting 
ancl Control, Accounting In- 
formation Systems. Interna- 
tional Accounting and Finan- 
cial Management, Some] 
Accounting, and Publla Sector 
Accounting. 

The appointment will be 
made with effect from let 
October, 1988 or at a later 
date to be agreed. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Academic 
Personnel Office, University 
of Glasgow. Glasgow 012 
8QQ where application* (3 
ooplea, 1. copy In the esaa of 
overseas applicant*) giving the. . 
names end addressee br three 
referees, should' be lodged on 
or before 4th Merc hi 1985. 

In reply please quote Ref. 
NO. 84047.(61082) HI 


Goldsmiths’ College 
University ofLon^on . 

. School of Art end Design . 

LECTURER 
IN COMMUNICATION 
; i STUDIES , ' 

Applications ere Invited far 
the poet or Lecturer In Cotn- 
munidetfori Stud leg In the Do* 

S artment of Communication. 
ppRcanta ere expected to 
svo o ■ pec! all at knowledge or 
eemlplogy/cuiiurel etudleg. 

The ealenr wlU M on the 
scale. OT.-.X8.386’ St'-JB incre- 
ments to £14 166 p.b. Inclu- 
sive of London Allowance. 

Write far further details to 
the Spnlpr Assistant Koutetrer 
(Personnel), . University of 
London aoldsm I the’ Collage,. 
N«^. Cross, London . BE14 


University of 
Essex 

Department of Electrical En- 
gineering Science 

CHAIR IN 
COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Applications arc Invited far 
a Chair In Computer Systems 
Engineering within a depart- 
ment which has a strong sya- 
tems- oriented teaching end 
research programme wilh sub- 
stantial support from Industry 
ae well ee the UOC New Blood 
and Information Technology 
Inlatlvee. 

Research Interests or the 
Department ere wide-ranging 
and significantly computer- 
based. They Include men- 
maohlne aysteme. computer- 
aided design, Image proces- 
sing, display technology, 
nolan cancellation, signal pro- 
cessing. audio engineering, 
electron le instrumentation, 

performance analysis and tele- 
communication system*. De- 
partmental computer facilities 
ere modern end extensive; 
they Include three VAX 1 1/ 
750* end a computer-aided 1C 
design facility. 

Consideration will bo given 
to applicants with an estab- 
lished record of research end 
publication or who can eliaw 
outstanding potential. 

Potential candidates are 
Invited to telephone Professor 
J.A. Turner <0206 862286. 
Ext. 2090), 

Applications (14 copies). 
Including a curriculum vitae 
and the names and addressee 
or three referees, should 
reach the Rea Ietrer (C/I 78/ 
THES), University of Essex, 
VVIyonhOo Perk, Calcheslor 
C04 3SQ. rrom whom rurtlicr 
particulars may ba obtained, 
by 28th February 1966. 
(61053) Ell 


University of 
York 

Department of Education 

LECTURESHIP IN 
APPLIED RESEARCH 
IN EDUCATION 

Applications ere Invited 
from graduates for tlie post of 
Lecturer In Applied Research 
In Education. 

The main work of the 
Lecturer will be on the out sta- 
tion programmes run et va- 
rious locations in the York- 
shire region with teachers 
carrying out research studies 
within their own schools. 
These studies are pert of team 
projects related to staff de- 
velopment and school Im- 
provement. 

Candida tee ahould have 
expertise and recent experi- 
ence In applied .educational " 
research. Applications from 
those who have done ceee 
study roeenrch end action re- 
search will be particularly 
welcome. 

Th* appointment will be 
for a period or five years from 
Autumn 1985.. Starting salary 
within the range £8,920 to 
£9, B60 p.a. 

Six copies of applications, 
with full curriculum vitae and 
naming three referees, ahould 
ba aenc by Friday 22 February 
3988 to Registrar's Depart- 
ment (Appointments). Uni- . 
varsity' of York. Heellngton, 
York YOl ADD. Further par- 
ticulars are available. Please 

MffiiiWHr:. nun,b * r I ft 


University of . 
Aberdeen 

Department of Land. Economy 

'lecturer/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN VALUATION 

Applications ere Invited for 
.* Lectures h Ip/Ban lor Lec- 
tureship In the Department or 
Land Economy. Candidates 
ahould -Cm prepared to teach 
valuation to , undergraduate 
and postgraduate students. In 
addition there will be atop a 
for the development af indi- 
vidual specialisms and a re- 
quirement to undertake re- 
search. 

1 Bala try on saale - Lecturer 
£7.820 - 814,993 or Senior 
Lecturer £14.136 - £17.705 
per annum r with appropriate 
Macing. ' ’• -- r 

^farther particulars end' 
application farms from The . 
Secretary. The University. 
Aberdeen with whom applica- 
tion! (2 copies) ahould be 
lodged by BS February .1988. 
(81088) Hi 


. University of • 
Oxford 

CHAMBERS 
.. STUDENTSHIP 
INENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

For graduate studies In . 
English Literature or to 'read . 
English u a. second honour 
khcloli and comparable! In 
value to a Major Htatc Stu- 
daiiteMp. Candidates inurib 
redd Latin or Greek CDr both) 
■t university end Have nrcdu- ■ 
:*tsd rrom* IJnlvereliy in the 
. Britleh tales with art honours 
degree In a gubjeot other than • 
’Single honoura* English. No 

S ie limit. Tendble from 1 
ctabgr IB 88. 

Further particulars and 
application- form 'rrom Secret- 
ary of the Hoard, or Monnge- 
. gient of 'tha Cham bn re Ba-, 
nueet. University ; Off lego. . 

SBSHUBB.-?! - Kraft- 

, . 4,4. r.vi »%r 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 

New Zealand 

PROFESSOR 
OF MOLECULAR 
GENETICS 

A New Chair 

The University Council 
invltne aopllcetlona from suit- 
ably riualinad persona for tha 
position of Frofeaear of 
Molecular a one ties. This 
Chelr will ba established 
within the Department of Mic- 
robiology and OonetlcH. Ap- 
plicants should be suitably 
qualified and bo actively en- 
gaged In research In molecular 
genetlca. 

The successful applicant 
will play a key role in the 
further expansion and de- 
velopment of teaching and 
reaearoh In Genetics within 
the Science Faculty. The ma- 
jor thrust In this expansion 
will ba In molecular genetic* 
and pan a manipulation. The 
appointee will have an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing tho ex- 
isting undergraduate teaching 
in Genetics and of participat- 
ing In tha development or 
graduate courses ana graduate 
research. As he/ah e takes up 
the appointment ha/ahe will 
have tha support of three 
academic staff members. 
Teaching commitments will be 
within the D.Sc. . H.Sc. 
(Hone), M.sc. and Ph.D. do- 

B raes. Tha appointment will 
e within the Department of 
Microbiology and Genetlca 
with Professor D.F. Dec on. 
Professor of Microbial Gene- 
tics. ee Head of Department. 
The department offers a flret 
year course In Coll Biology and 
a second year course In Gene* 
ttce. both Internally and extra- 
mural ly. Two final year B.8c. 
papers In Genetlca will be 
orfarod Internally In 1985. 

The present salary range 
far Professor Is NZ$42,334 • 
$32,899. 

General conditions of 
appointment may be obtained 
rrom the Secretary General. 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon 8quare, London 
WC1H OPF; or from the Reg- 
istrar of the University, with 
whom applications close on 28 
-February 18B8. (51098) HI 


University G ollege 
Dublin 

Department of Agricultural 

and Food Engineering 

Applications are invited for 

FULL-TIME 

ACADEMIC 

APPOINTMENT 

to commence in October, 1985 
In the Department of Agri- 
cultural end Food -Engineer- 

S&.T51 < 

Assistant Lecturer or College 
Lecturer. Candidates should 
have u good Hanaura Degree 
In Agricultural Engines ring. 
Pood Engineering or In a 
related engineering. agri- 
cultural or food discipline, A 
higher degree and experts naa 
lii research are deaf rafale qual- 
ifications. The appointee will. 

. be required to teach and con- 
duct research In one of the 
fallowing areas: 1 1) Food Pro- 
cessing. (2) Soil, end Water, 
(5) Structures and Environ- 
ment. 

The currant salary scales 
ere* Assistant Lecturer) 
Ir£8,B2B - Ir£14,09J. Co 11a go 
Lecturer) IrfitS.624 - 
Irfil 7.873. 

Entry point an the relevant 
scale will ba In accordance 
with qua Ilf (cat lone end ex- 
perience. There le e non- 
contributory pension scheme. 

Prior to application, furth- 
er Information (Including ap- 
. plication' procedure) should he 
Obtained from the Secretary 
and Bursar, University Col- 
lege, Bel field, Dublin 4. Tele- 
phone enquiries: 698244, Ext. 
43 1 • 


Tha closing data for receipt 
of completaa api 
Thursday, 28th 


1988. (81061) 


plications . le 
February 


Massey University 
Palmers ton North, 

1 New Zealand 1 _ 

. ■/•■■■■■ OHAlR 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are Invited far 
the position of Professor of 
Industrial Technology, who 
would also normally be Heed 
of the Department or Produc- 
tion Technology, In the Facul- 
ty of Technology- . 

Applicants should have an 
appropriate degree end ex- 
ner fence, probably In an- 
.guienrlnn or technology, Tha 
preferred a ran or Interns I end 
research experience le In uia 
computer . application df ■ co n- 
trol theory to industrial pro- 
cesses. or machine tools, or 
.robotics, or power systems. 

■ ■ . Experience In Industrial 
■ computer application (or in 
1 more general aspects. nf Indus- 
try) associated with manufac- 
or 


. jo an' added 

The ealanr will be in the 

range ofttZS42.3S4 -262.800 

.' . • 

Further ' detail* or the 
position. 1 together wllh condi- 
tions of appointment, may bn 
. obtained frdm tha Secretary 
- General). Association of. com- 
monwealth ' < Universities 

> (Apple). 33 Gardo'n Bquara. 
London tyciH a **F: or from 
the Registrar or the Unlyerai-. 

S . .-wllh whom application* 
joe on . 30 April i 1SB&. 

-.i HI 

fc‘rfv?r.;hi.!:.' fc >' v, .. j-. 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 

New Zeeland 

CHAIR 
IN SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications arc Invited for 
the Chelr In Social Anthropol- 
ogy. The appointee will be 
Head or the Department af 
Social Anthropology end 
Maori Studies, and although 
applications from specialists 
In any area of Social Anthro- 
pology will bo welcomed, pre- 
ference may ba given to some- 
one whose Interests Include 
some aspect of Maori Studies. 

Salary In the range 
NZ$42,384 - 832,899 accord- 
ing to qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Further details of Uie 

B osltlan may ba obtalnod from 
to Secrete ry General. Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), S3 Gor- 
don Square. London WClH 
OPF; or from the Registrar. 
Massey University, Private 
Beg, Palmerston North, New 
Zealand, wllh whom applica- 
tions cloae on 9 March 1883- 
(31034) Hi 

Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited 
from persona with good 
doctorate or equivalent pub- 
lications with Interest in any 
major area nf Economics. Wil- 
li nonane to participate In the 
general teaching programme Is 
essential. There is opportun- 
ity for advanced teaching end 
roicmrch in the appointee'* 

rmid. 

Government Superannua- 
tion is available. Romoval and 
travel expenses will ba ratm- 
buraeil (to specific limits). 

Commencing salary and 
rank according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Present 
■alary scales: Lecturer 

NZS22.077 • 826,101. Senior 
Lecturer NZS2T.BOS 
830,944. Currant salaries are 
under ravlalon. 

Conditions of appointment 
ore available from the Secret- 
ary General. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts). 36 Gordon Square, 
London WClH OFF; or from 
the Registrar, Massey Uni- 
versity, Private Bog, Palmer- 
ston North, Now Zealand, 
with wham applications close 
an 9 March 1988. (8 1 0561 HI 


University of 
Dundee 


Department af 


BLOOD' 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications ere Invited for 


the above post from candi- 
dates under 38 years of age 
and with expertise in colloid. 



chemistry. heterogeneous 
catalysis or a closely related 
era* of chemistry phldi will 
enable them to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the De- 
partment's research effort in 
surface chemistry. 

The appointment will be 
haada On the Lecturer scale 
(currently £7.520 - £14,928) 
with point of entry dependent 
on the qualifications end ex- 
perience of the successful 
candidate. S opera nnuti Ion . 

under Universities . Super- 
annuation Scheme; Grant to- 
wards removal expenses lo 
Dundee. 

Further particular* era 
available from -the Personnel 
Officer, Tho University, Dun- ■ 
dee Du I 4HN with whom 
applications t6 copies, or if 
posted overseas one copy) 
containing fall career details 
snd the nemos of thres re- 
ferees should be lodged by 1st 
March 1885. PieOae' quote , 
reference EST/2/BS(G>. 

(51069) HI 

University of 
Durham 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN GERMAN - : , 

. Applications are invited fai- 
Two Thnpwarf Lectureships ■ 
Id German to be filled from I - 
October ISIS.' For the flret 
post, which le for three years, 
candidates should be qualified 
to teach German language and 
literature of tho medieval 
period. Other interests should 
also be stated. Candidates far 
tha second poet, which le for 
, one year, anuuld be qualified 
to teach German longuage and 
literature of tho posi-mediev- 
el period. Special interests 
should be slated. 

The initial snlory for both 
ports will ha at en appropriate 
point on the Lecturer's scale 
plue superannuation. 

Applications (3 .copies), 
stating the -poet applied far. 
together with the names of 
three referees, ahould bs sent 
not later than Monday; 88 
February 1988. to the Deputy 
Registrar, Old Shire H4IU 
Durham DH1 3 HP, from 
whom further particulars may 
bo obtarned- (B 22 Q I ) . Hi 

All advertisements 
are subject, to Ili6 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltdj 
copies of which are 1 , 
avaflable'on request. 


' T 
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Fellowships 





Wolfean College 
Oxford 

CHARTER 

FELLOWSHIPS 

1980-6 

IN MUSICOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, 
SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Woman Callage, Oxford. 
Off ora three Charter Fal- 
I h wahl pa, | n Mualcolouy. Phi- 
losophy and In Social Anthro- 
pology, to paraona holding a 
Unlveralty Lectureship (or 
ramparpbla poaltlon) In the 
UK or abroad. Feliowa Will he 
•xpoctod to carry out reiaarch 
in Oxford for at least one 
Unlveralty farm, but may hold 
tna Fellowship for up to an 
academic year In all. 


, Fellowships carry no 
atlpand, but tha Collann will 
moke available £ 1.000 to- 
wards the living expenses or 
each Fellow. College accom- 
modation at the normal rent 
may ba available. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from tha Praaldsnt'a 

sraafamfti iSAm 


Polytechnics 


Wolfson College 

Oxford 

NON-STIPENDIARY 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

The Collage proposes to 
olact to about twelve non- 
atlpundlory Junior Research 
Fellowships, without limita- 
tion of subject, for two years 
In the first Inatance (renew* 
able for not mors than one 
further two-year torm). from 
1 October 1985. The cloalnu 
date for applications la II 
March 19S9. 

Further particulars are 
obtainable from the Presi- 
dent's Secretary, Wolfson 
College, Oxford 0X9 6UD. 
(09199) H9 


PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
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NORTHERN REBIONU MANABEMEMT CENTRE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER: 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 

Rtf, EXF 2/85 r 

The NflMC works to Increase the eNecttveneas .of 
managers end supervisor development through action 
research. Programmes, are researched, developed, 
piloted and then handed over to Polytechnics and 
C £”®9 W Ih the North East. An Increasing level of 
aetMty presents an opportunity for a creative manager 
aod lecturer towork In this research and development 

The a PP olntment ls for two years with the 
possibility of a permanent role. 

Age is not specified because 1 maturity, relevant 

£I£?i en . C . e th ? ca P flcIt y to learn, all vitally " 
important to this post, are not always age-related. 
BUmham FE PL:.£13,093- £14,580 (bar) 16,487 p.a. 
Staff of the NRMC are, for administrative convenience, 
recruited by Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic. • . 

-nd application forms please 


IS ^Jytechnlb, Ellfaort . Building, 

Ste neigst.To 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

OPPORTUNITIES IN 
MANAGEMENT 

North Staffordshire Polytechnic 
Department of Management Studies 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
TEMPORARY LECTURER II 

Salary Scales: 

Principal Leoturer £13,095 - £14,680 (Bar) - £1 8,467 
Senior Lecturer £1 1,175 - £13,128 (Bar) - £14,061 

Lecturer II £7,548 - £12,099 

Applicants for these three appointments must have significant 
Induatrtal/cornmerdaJ experience, together with proven 
academic ability In at Isaet two of the following: 

Small Business Development Accountlng/Flnance 
Tourism, Leisure, Recreation Quantitative/Economics 
Public Sector Management M.I.S./L Tech. 

Operations Management AMT/Englneerlng 
Communications 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER to provide leadership In developing 
post-experience diploma ana higher degree programmes for 
managers. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II to assume course ' 
management responsibilities. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II, a two year term appointment, 
secondment considered, with possible contract renewal, to 
aaalst In developing more flexible and open learning 
programmes for professional managers. 

All three sppolntmsnts are available Immediately. 

West Midlands Regional Management Centre 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 

£13,095 - £16,467 

Initially for two years, commencing 1st April, and funded through 
an Education Support Grant this post la expected to aohleve self 


secondments considered. The manager will joint a dynamic 
R.M.C. seeking to extend Its services to Induatry/commerce on 
behalf or Its constituent colleges and polytechnics. The person 
appointed vylll report to the joint Head of W.M.R.M.C7 
Department of Management Studies. 

All these posts are available to both male and female applicants. 
Application forms and further particulars may be obtained 
from The Personnel Officer, North Staffordshire 

Closing date for applications - Friday, ISth February, 1985. 

(020603) 


mF LIVERPOOL 
™ POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Business Studies 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS STUDIES AND 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
£7, 548-El 4,061 

■ liSSWSS ftam candidates who are able to contribute 

Information Teohnolooy/vrti^ the 

'• to te d9V9,0pm6rt ^ a ' a W and UB service 

: [tortment of Mechanical, 

Marine & Production Engineering 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

'N engineering design or 
ADVANCED MANUFACTURING 
,L E i^^ OGY ^^4,061 

■\ W. I. Rowew : J , . ; \ 

• bepartrnWot Maritime Studies i 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

■ ^14,081 - v V , * •' 


I i * . I ' I 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 


LIVERPOOL 
POLYTECHNIC 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF SURVEYING 
GRADE VI £17, 397-El 9,170 

Applications for the above poet are Invited from 


THET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.2.85 






professional Tnleresls and experience. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
GRADE V £16, 098-E17, 877 

(Re-ad vertlaement) 

Applicants will be expected to have a proven successful rands ?' 
academic leadership through research and/Or consuttsncvh fat; 
social work or sodal admmntratJon. 

For further particulars and an application form contacts* V 
Personnel Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney House, 
70Mount Pleasant, Liverpool L3 5UX. Tel: 051 

Closing date: Friday ISth February, 1S6S. 


V.IU.UIV uma, rriug, lain rtmruxry, ipoo. ■ <. 

Liverpool Polytechnic la an Equal Opportunity Emptowrati L 
^Noomaa applications Irrespective of race, sex, muHiSu* 


Polytechnics continued 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A Scottish Central Institution 


LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY 

The successful applicant will teach on the Honours 
Degrees In Chemistry and Industrial Chemistry and under- 
take research. Preference will be given to candidates with 
an interest In Organic Chemistry with Industrial experience. 

Salary Scale — L • A' £ 8688 to £1 31 78 
SL 'A' £12777 to £18104 

Application forma and further particulars are available 
from THE PERSONNEL OFFICER, PAISLEY COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, HIGH STREET, PAISLEY PA1 2BE 
(Tel: 041 -887 1 241 ext 230). (oaosae) 


North EaatLondon 
Polytechnic 

CAREERS ADVISER 

Application* are Invited 
front Graduates of any disci- 
pline for tha nbovo post based 
at West Ham Precinct. Duties 
Include careers auldenco 
through Individual Interviews 
and aroup session., liaison 
with Emproyors and Acadomfc 
Staff, assisting with tlio de- 
velopment of appropriate In- 
formation based and the 
general administration of tha 
eervlce. 

Tha caaeload will cover a 
wide range of courses from 
Art end Design and the Social 
Sciences, through to Sclance 
and Independent Study. 

Candidates should have 
either considerable) work ex- 

t ierlence as a Careers Adviser 
n Higher Education or in a 


In Higher Education or In a 
Local Authority and/or work- 
ing expnrlence In one or more 
fields employing graduates. 

Salary: £8.781 - £9,339 
p.a. Inclusive of London 


For further details and 
application form please con- 
tact the Polytechnic Personnel 
Office, Aeta House, 196/164 
High Hoed, ChsdwoU Heath. 
Romford, Essox RMS 6LX or 
Tel: 01-300 7729. (Ext. 

3119). Reference number 46/ 
N/89. (Closing date Tor ap- 
plications February 13th). 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

LECTURER 
IN CONTROL 
AND DYNAMICS 

Applications ora Invited 
from graduates In Control 
Engineering anti Dynamics 
who will ba aapectod to have 
appropriate industrial experi- 
ence and to taka part In the 
development of microp- 
rocessor applications. 

Opportunities exist for 
course development, research 
and projoct supervision and 
there la an extensive range or 
facilities within the Faculty. 

The tnliiol appointment 
will be on tha Lecturer II 
salary scale within the range 
£7.948 - £11,175 p.a. with 
tha facility to pro gross to tho 
maximum of tna Senior Lec- 
turer scale. currently 
£14.061.00 p.a. 

Application forms and 
farther details from Personnel 
orrico, Nuffield Centre, At. 
Michaels Road, Portsmouth. 
Tall 0703 899451. Plenao 
quote rof: 81 . Closing date: 
19th February 1989. 

(SI 091 1 H3 


disability. 

















' vuuiooe. i mu rscuny umDfacea ino 

AoobjjooB & Finance, Business Studies, Law, and Manabermnl \ 

studies. 

Candidates lor the post should have significant maneflerWeqwte* 
an academlg reputation within one ol the subject artaiecwiWk 
the work of the Faculty. 

For further particulars write to John McKenzie, Reotor ofthi ■ 

K2^X!!2^ lo, 5S d i!!y Hou Hr 70 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool UWf 
(Telephone: 061 207 3581 /Extenelon 2525), to whom awM" 11 
mint be returned not later then Monday 1«h FebruatyllMl 
Liverpool Polytechnic Is en Eautl OoDortunltv 8010107*01* 
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DEPT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Reinforced 

Brickwork 

Project 

Post 

Graduate 

Researcher 

salary: £7,548 «■ 

' £8,910 

A reaponsfcfe and eatfdlsalpflned 
post orackjaia la required lor a 
> P*|4*4lnwMng design, We 

pAwcWed.iwh- ■ bulking k* i 

ojrejruWlm^.toahidyihBafeae 
of struoluril Interaction, 

swans* 1 * 

between destfln, cOnatnaalon |ild ' 

.lepeawh la required. 
\AppllcantaahouW have* higher ' ’ 
^^ardto a iwisbar ol yeus df 

po^uwduate experience 
b otvfl angineerlng: koowtedge end 
Jgedenoa ofloed bearing 


Polytechnic w 


Contra far lndiiabM •** 


LECTURERS .. 
SENIOR LECTUBf 
INOCCUPAlTONAt; 
hygienb , 

Rof: efu.oj : . 


j* "ridlBf'iefnfbMd.. . ' 

• ooryvstg be an advaiHaos,' " 
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TEES3IDE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 
Appuoalkma are bwtied for the poai ol 

Senior Lecturer In 
Ergonom1c8/lndU8trlal 
Design. 

Tha Design Department offers two BA 
(Horn) Cornea In Industrial Design 
(Engineering) and Interior Design. The 
successful candidate wll be expected to 
service both courses fri Ergonomics and 
Applied Psychology throughout Ihe three 
years duration ol eaoh course. 

There la an emphasis on Computer Aided 
Design wfthln both courses. 

AppilcsnlA should have InduatrlsUpiotos- 
■kmalaxpatianceandapproptlala leach- 
ing ftxpertenc* Is daHrsUs. 

Candldafea should poasea qusllfloallonB 
(or aqiivalenl) as wil as a Postgraduate 
Degree. 

Salary; £11.175 - £13,188 (work bar) • 
£14,061 per annum. 

Tha salary on appointment wll be no 
greater than £13,188 par annum. 

Closing dais lor appHoattons: 10 April 
1965. . 

wAn Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Application forme end further parttou- 
laia I torn: The Personnel 8aotion,Tse- 
aalde Potytechnlo, Borough Read, 
Middlesbrough. Cleveland T81 3BA, 
Telephone: (0642) 211181, Extsnslon 
4114. 

(090668) 


SbwwT^- ■ ■ 

i. Sheffield city Falytachnlc 
Jf, ■" Eflunl Opporlunltles Em- 
P* oy n r - Applloeuona In- 
terested In e. JabshBre 
appointment Will receive 
(3aii§°' l8,t, ®|f* UQn- :■ „ 3 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
LIBRARY 

Deputy Librarian and 
Head of 

Technical Services 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

£13,095-£16,467 

Port Ref No. 09/02 
Applications ate invited from Char- 
tered librarian* for tho above post. 
Previous management experience 
at senior level in academic libraries 
is essential, together with a detailed 
knowledge ot automated library 
systems, and an interest In Infoima- 
noD technology. 

The postholdsr will supervise the 
operation of technical services in 
the Library (acquisitions, catalogu- 
ing and dfculalloii control) which 
use BLCMPfe BOSS and CIRCO 
systems, wiD be responsible for 
pfenning fixture developments in 
these areas, and will also be 
Involved in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the Library in tiui two-ute 
Polytechnic. 

Tha salary Is on the Principal Lec- 
turer scale wfthln the range 
£13,095-£16^67. 

Further details and an application 
form are obtainable from Ins Staff- 
ing Office, Oxford Polytechnic, 
Hesdington, Oxford OX3 OBP. Tela- 
phowilMS 64777, ext. 364. 
boxing date: 14 days after the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

(020877) 


i rtiprTOTij 
















969097. 

Applications should bo 
returned by thn closing data of 
14th February JB8B. 

(H39091 •. ’'-IW 


.Holland. (BIO 
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ASHORNE HILL 
COLLEGE 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 

Asharne HH1 Collage is tha establish ad U.K. centre for 
managamant teaching In the Iron and Steel Industry. It has 
recently begun to provide management teaching for other 
organisations and it la developing further in this direction. 

Career opportunities are now bring offered to candidates 
with a high level of personal commitment, who vriah to join a 
multi-dlsciplInBry team at a period of rapid development of the 
Collage. 

There ie a senior appointment (probabta eg* range 
39-40) which will suit a aktted teacher of management who has 
experience In a University Polytechnic or Management College. 
A good honours degree Is essential, (preferably in the social 
sciences or In a technical discipline) together with research, 
consultancy, or appropriate Industrial experience. The aucceartul 
candidate will be able to domonatrate the personal tyiairtlaB 
needed to relate wel to ■ wide range of practising managers 
■nd their problem!. Duties will Include formal teaching, course . 
design and supervision and the creation of original prafaata 
and case stud lea. • ' 

Salary a, C16.B00 plus eperformance bonus, wfth flaxfcUlty 


assistance la available If appropriate. 

A further opportunity exists for a younger candidate 
(age probably around 30) who wishes to be Involved Sn similar 
work. Experience in business management preferably with eh 
engineering background Is deriraMe together with strong 
communication and presentational skiRa. A good degree Is 
essential H is a genuine Interest In management education and 
training. 

Salary O.G14.500 plus a performance bonus. Help with 
re-location la available, where necessary. 

For further Information, please contact Hie Principal, 
Aahome Hill College. Ashoma Hill Nr. Leamington 8pa, 
Warwickshire, CV33 9QW. Telephone No: (0928) 661321. 
to whom written application should ba made as load as posable 
and before 16th February, 198B. 


Worthing Colleges of 
Design & Technology 


Applications are invited for this newly created post 
of Principal of the Worthing Colleges of Design & 
Technology. The appointment will take effect from 
1st September, 1986 bn the amalgamation of the 
Worthing College of Technology and the West 
of] 

Application forms and farther details available fry , 
telephoning Worthing 502500 Ext. 289 or writing to 
The Southern Area Education Officer, 15 MUI 
Road, Worthing, West Susse* BNli 4NH enclosing 
foolscaps stamped addressed envelope, Closing date 
13 th February, 1985/ , 
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Colleges of Further Education 


(55^ ©sXHEOQSD 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

NORTH MANCHESTER COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited for the following posts 
required from April 1985. 

DIRECTOR OF TECHNOLOGY (H.O.D. Ill) 

Post 1. £13692— £15282 

An expertise in new technology (robotics/mlcro e I oc Irontca/computl ng 
and their applications to a range of student needs) wfl be expected, 
along with Ihe ability to organise and motivate staff. Indualrial 
experience will be an advantage and liaison with Industry and 
commerce will be an essential role for Ihe candidate. 

DIRECTOR OF EXTERNAL FUNDING AND 
MARKETING (H.O.D. Ill) 

Post 2. £1 3692-El 5282 

The college requires suitably qualified candidates with appropriate 
experience for this Important post In ihe college senior management. 
You will be expected to bo able to identify sources of external funding 
and advise stall ol all levels on ihair implications and appropriate pro- 
cedures. Equally, have key responsibility lor external relattonB with 
local Induatiy and community groups and Ihe marketing functions for 
lha collage. 

PROFESSIONAL TUTOR 

(Principal Lecturer Scale) 

Post 3. £1 3095-El 6467 

Required to work closely with the Assistant Principal (Staffing) and 
other senior management In lhs development ol suitable In-service 
education training and professional support lor staff of all levels of Ihis 
multUsiie, multi-faceted Institution. Appropriate qualifications and 
experience In professional support and a thorough grasp of curricula 
developments in 14-15 education la essential. 

DIRECTOR OF 14-18 COURSES 

(Principal Lecturer Scale) 

Post 4. £1 3095-El 6467 

An energetlo and enthusiastic person Is required to lead, co-ordinate 
and advise on naw Initiatives In Ihe 1 4-1 8 curriculum, to be reaponrible 
for lha development of C.P.V.E. and tha co-ordination of Y.T.8. 
courses. You wfH be required to ensure elleetive currtcutum/courss 
links across lha many aspects of work ol this college aa well as the 
associated Abraham Moss High School and other local schools. 

LECTURER IN VOCATIONAL 
PREPARATION (Lecturer II Scale) 

Post 5. E7548-E12099 

To be responsible for the overnight and co-ordination of all vocational 
preparation courses. Including YT8, at Ihe Moaton site ot lha college. 
The prelerred discipline Is electronics wilh some computing. 

Applications and further dptliKa for potO^fSybS^ 
• oHffeM frWnr Renter AifihlhliHrtltye Offlcir, North Manchester 
College, Abraham Moee Centre, Creacant Road, Crumpeell, 
Manchester MS 6UF. Tel: 061 740 1491, to vjhom they should be 
returned by 15 February, 1985 

Martsfrutar Ctty CounoB Ja an EquW Oppamrty Bmptoytr, and are poMntf 
woiconH) BppKceifonM trxxji iwunen and mn, nfftnUou o! C/iaaV nw, utttnfo, tr 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


Education Committee 
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I Lancashire. a. 

I County Council %!? 

■ An Equal Opportunltloa Employor. 

M MDHOI SnCULTURE 606 ° F AQRICUI -TURE 
[prI|tON PR3 5^^ S'l-SBOfiROW, 

II •^a|;So|iteiTVt>er, i8a& 1 - . - 

II ^{CULTURAL OFFICER 

I wK 1 ^ full-time, sand- 

I I substantial 8 experience o? faiSSf 1 aca S em,c Qualffcatfons 

I J Hon and training and ^ 

I 4 ^ 1 ’sgl!^ pteMej? larl< to ,hB 

I ( Closing date: 16th February, 1935 . 
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institute 

Higher Education 0-1 , »,« « 

(Incorporating BiahoD : Seliy Oak Colleges 

■ College, . ' -v. ■ 
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NeneColIege Northampton 

CO-ORDINATOR OF ADULT 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
HEAD OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGES CENTRE 

(Burnham FE Principal Uuturar: EU,0M-E14,W0 (bar) £H,„7 pjli) 

n 1 ?' ° naw . p °f 1 ™n«l» »>« College's Intention to develop enerastlc- 
progSjf^ ' °f PnwWon, eeen ee vital to the College's farther 

«.sa!SS :; « 
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NeneColIege Northampton 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Principal Lecturers 

Required,# commence 15th April 1985 
or as soon as possible. ^ 885 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIO NSUPP. ^ 

humberside"^! 
college 'fe e y 

SCHOOL OF INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

sssfrsr ,8v * TE * 

J“KS ST “ 

Senior Lecturer £1 1,175-£ia,i28 fbariEU mi 
L ecturer II £7,648— £12 090 * 

sssasr" 1 " Road ' hu " Hue ™. 

Closing date: 22nd February 1986. *02^ 



RoIIg College Eni 1 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited tor the following permanent reft, 
both tenable from 1st September, 18B5. . 

Lecturer II 

Theatre Arts 

Uie P «™« T. U ? “Pafsnced end competent to tadit 

FonT^^r^r and praw,ra ' t “ i 

U1 Lecturer II 

History with Politics 

cZu C r? n BrIfTln 8 ^H I p8c,fl,i8t ln ths h| BtofV of 
esnRrtR „? n d Europe and bs oompatent to teach' 

hnplemenhatlon° V0rnrnenl a " d Soolal Po11 ^ MaM "» * 

Salary scale - Lfl:- £7.648 - £12,099 

froml^rlT? V S* ****** may be obtained 
Devon EX8 ? at tJc Prin ?.P al1 Ro,le Co,,e fl fl ' Exmoumi 

uevon EX8 2AT Tel: Exmouth (0396) 265344. • ■ . ’ 

Otoalng data for applications 26th February. ’" ; ; 

Devon County Council Is an Equal opportunities Empta*. 


bulmershe college of higher education 

Required for September 1985 ' 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER 

EARLY CHI^DHWW EDUCATION 

Candida, osmusi 'h- ^in? 0 !* ,,,cren,i,, B ro '" wilh this age mn|fc 
experience qualified reach ors wilhsubsianlialaMl app«pii»» 

lecturer ii/senior lecturer • . 

tQln . SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

grnmmosMnSjrJJ.riJ ,“ Ur " ln Schoal Mnnngemonl and oilier pro- 

Sfcrabl^rS^exMriQ Jj?i ICr d “f rM in educn,,on ^anDgemenl uA 

Further SOnior P°»‘ ln " *hool. • .. 

Deputy Principal Bulme P £ U r li | 0n fornu ma Y 4x3 obtained from; TTie 

Tel: Reading (0734) 663387 

by 1 MARCH 1985. 

■ • .•-. . ■ CfUint y. Cewfctf U an SfaW opportunity empkytr • _,lJ - 
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Laboratory 
Technician with, 
Special ... 

• * Kediestoo Road Site / 
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Research 

^tudentehips'r 

The University of 
Leedfl 

Deportment of Pto*W 

STUDENlSHiPS 

_ Applications ar« ln**“ 
worn person* hpldtng. oj* » 
fwaUna to obtain, a CIM* I “ 
"«> Honours dooros *® 52 

, above Department. . 
rollovvlno sreest. .. , 


i THEORETICAL 
, . PHYSICS ' 

•. . Apptloattons, aiyfnB 
nejhe* and addratepe Ol two 
farereee, should be Bant s* 
“on a* po**tbta to Profa*«»r 
LMl Ward, FiR.S.. DeP*f': 


Iff 
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Research and Studentships continued 


k^-.Zlstmtliampton 

wMl the 

UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

TRENCH 

REINSTATEMENTS IN 
HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE 

AppHesUans are hvttad tor the post of 
Research Assistant on a Ihres year 
8ERC auppoiud study ol sarvice trench 
rekisWemsnl performance. 

The work Is essentially praoUosl and Itald- 
based. The successful sppHoanl will 
direct and assist with ths day to day Itstd 
work, Including simple drilling and survey- 
ing procedures; and undertake some lab- 
oratory aota testing, A daan driving 
lloenoe Is essential. 

Salary: £8800 rising to £7800 
Starting date: 1st Aprl, or as aoon aa pos- 
sftte thereafter 

AppAsattons to (he tamt of a dsfaltodcu^ 
ricutum vflflfl, end gTvtog hw referees, 
should be tent a Mr M.R. Cooper, Dept, 
of Ohrll Engineering, The University, 
Southampton, SOS BNH 

(020589) 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Department of Manufacturing 
Stuctea and Mechanical 
Engineering, 

To develop a mothocf of 
overcoming Ine loss of positional 
accuracy tn load -carrying robots 
oausod by the load-induced 
deformations In the robot's 
bJ nurture. CarrSdales ehoUd hold 
BSo In Mechanical Engineering 
and have had one vear'a Indusb'u 
experience Involving mechanical 


design and development. 
Duration 2 years In first Instance. 

Ref. 27/H/84. 

Salary In the range £6,219 • 
£6,948 (Indusiva ol LA ) 

Further detail* and application 
forme from the Polyteehnlo 
Personnel Office, Aeta House, 
186/164 High Road, Chadwelt 
Heath, Romford, Ease x, RUB 
6U or telephone 01-890 7722- 
(extertalon 3119) quoting 
reference no. 27/R/B4. 

Cloelng date for reoefpt of 
•pplloatlana February tawi) 

NELP7 

Ihrmtol no- *2113413 9 X 

Medical Research 
Council 
Glasgow 

Medical Sociology Unit 

SOCIAL 

GEOGRAPHER 

Application! are invited far 
e short-term non -clinical ao|. 
entirie post in the M.R.C. 
Medical Soclolooy Unit, Glaa- 

f ow, tenable for S year* from 
at April, 1 Q85 or by erronae- 
ment. Candidate* Dr Im- 
mediately post-doctoral or 
equivalent statue will be pre- 
ferred. 

The appointee will be 
expected ta design end con- 
duct a comparative study or 
health-related physical end 
social environments In two or 
more areas in or around 
Glasgow. 

Remuneration will be at an 
appropriate point. . on the 
scale* for University non-cli- 
nlcal academic staff. 

. . Further particulars can be 
. obtained from Dr. Tally . 
MacIntyre {Director), M.R.C. 
Medical Sociology .Unit, ? 
‘.Wlybank Darden*,- GldsGbW 
aja. Tel: 041^339 B8S9 t £ct. 1 
■86*, with whom applfcetTona 
- Mnslattng or B full CV attd 
tne name* af 3 professional 
referees - should be lodged by 

T? bruary ' l9 H®i 

Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

* RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
MEDIEVAL PRICES 
r AND WAGES 

Required a* soon a* pp*sl- 
nia, a paiaabranhar to work 
2 n . ® n EBRC fuHded project, 
nrloee end Wage* in England i 
Aspects of the Bevefldde Arc- 
hive with Mr C. Uoyd-Jones 
end Dr N.S. Beirord, 


■ A good knowledge or late 
medieval Latin hands ts de- 
manded and, whilst no special 
iuiow ledge of economics his- 


tory ia required, familiarity 
with medieval acottomfa. hls- 
. tory would be an advantage. 

Salary i C7,19l"- £8,314 
p.a. Inclusive ■ -.of London 
■ Weighting. 

.AppIIcaHqn. forms and 
'• Further details ? rom The Chief 
. Admlnlstrstlve Officer, lTD/ 
. ' Pb). Ealing College of Higher 
Eduoatloh.'St Mary 1 * Road, 

I London Wh 5RF- 

. ;•.£ bloaingi dotal ,‘ifitb pebru- 
, Lory 1985. (81074) ■ . pll 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SHEFFIELD 


Studentships 

FRACTURE OF 
ENGINEERING MATERIALS 

Several research projects from UK. 
European end USA Industries are 
soon to be Initialed In Ihe Fracture 
Institute ol the Depenment ol 
Mechanical Engineering which can 
lead lo higher degrees. Candidates 
should have a good Honours 
degree In either Mechanical 
Engineering, Materials Science, 
Physics or Mathematics, Industrial 
experience being an advantage but 
not essential. The research Is 
concerned with high strength, high 
temperature materials used In 
aeroapace and nuclear energy 
plant, structural materials are used 
In mining and ground trans- 
portation Industries, and composite 
materials are now used In aH major 
Industries. In the first Instance 
applicants should send a cur- 
riculum vitae to Professor K. J. 
Miller, Faculty of Engineering. 
Msppln Street, Sheffield, SI 3JD. 
Quote ref: R20Q/D1. 

(CCW-91) 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department or Electrical end 
Electronic Engineering 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 



(a) HIGH SPEED 
DIGITAL SIGNAL 
PROCESSING: 

Thl* project aims to extract 
data from a background or ■ 
obscuring . noise using ' adv- • 
ancad microprocessor hard- 
ware. with the objective of 
implementing e final design in 
VLSI. 


EPENDENTVLSI 
CELL LIBRARIES: 

An Investigation of the 
CAD tool* and technique* 
necessary to provide teohnolo- 

S Independence for * library 
Integrated circuits building 
block cell*. 

The department he* sub- 
stantial research group* 
working in both areas and 
strong Jinks with leading IT 
companies In these prorecta 
which provide for financial 


support above the usual Balan- 
ce end Engineering Research 
Council rate. 

Further Information may 
ba obtained from Dr. O, Rus- 
sell, Department or Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering, 
University or Newcastle upon 
Tyne, Newcastle upon Tyne 
NEl 7RU. Closing Data: 33 
February 1985. (51075) HI 1 


University of 
Salford 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

(Two Postal 

Required to Join a team 
Invqsdgetina the thermal -in-:- 

sulaUonoMarga scale nuildlng 
-elements Under controlled an- . 
vironmental conditions, . Ap- . 
plleanl* Should be graduates 
In science or enalneerlng With 
an Interest In experimental 

methods, computing 

formation technology 

One Research Assistant 
will set up the instrumenta- 
tion and datn loggers, for new 
test rigs which ora under 
construction end will b» ex- 
pected ta help develop compu- 
ter programmes ror the ee- 
quisftlon end analysis of large 
quantities of .date- : The 
appointment. Is. for two ygars. 
(Reference No A^«l. ' 

The otliej* Research Auh- 
taut will work on * 6ERC 
funded pt-oloct studying the 
thermal conductance. of walls 
and will M Wfctod to wry 
out inatrumdntaUon. data log- 
ging and one lysis es well as 

throe yearn commencing m 

I^MSrrSr^No^T 

ra»ge^oT^.»*V^“ 

USE. benefit*. .• ■ , 


Applications forms avail 


University of 
Liverpool 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 



Tho post is tenable (or n 
period of up tu two years, 
from November 1. 1985 oi on 
Initial salary or £7190 or 
£7650 par annum. 


Courses 


Unlwrslty of Wain 

MSc ECON 

INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS AND 
BANKING 

Applications are Invited for 
this one year taught course 
commencing in October 
1986. .* 

Students follow bourses In: 
international Banking; 
International Trade; 
International Finance and 
. Development Economics' 
and prepare a dissertation; 

Application forms are avall- 

K ble from: The Assistant 
dglstrar. Academic Regis- 
try, UWiST, PO Box 68, Car- 
diff CF13XA. 


University of 
Durham 

, Faculty of Music 

WITHDRAWALOF 
THE EXTERNAL 
DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC 

No further registrations 
will be accepted Tor this de- 
gree after 51 Auguat 1S8S. 
The lest occasions of examina- 
tions ror all candidates will be 
os follows! 

First. B.Mus. 1987 IrSSlt 
possible 19B8). 

Second B. Mils. 1 BBS (resit 
possible 1990). r. 

. - i 

Candidates already res 
lais.vd who have hot So fai . 
.received the letter sent ' to 
them -from the. University, 
should write Tor further da- . 
tells Immediately toi Examina- 
tions Deportment, Old Shlra 
Hell, Durham DH1 5HP. 

N.B. The University con- 
tinues to offer the degree of 
B. A. with Hpnoursln Music to 
resident students; , 

(510B0) . , HB5 


King’s College (KQC) 
University of London 

STUDY HlSTORy . 
AND PHILOSOPHY: 
OF8CIENCE 
. 'AT KING'S'- . 

. One year ! M.8c, . miitips ' 
begin October 1983. Pad fit lea . 
far M.Phlli *nd Ph.Di . by 
research. Applicants must 

S aieas a first degree In one or 
b Aa 


aorch. Appllrauts piu* 
seas b first degree In one o 


scianeea 


mathematics. All courses 
approved far British Academy 
grant awards.' Early applica- 
tion le advised Slqce the clos- 



ing date for applying for a 
British Academy award Is 1 

■ "Sind To* details to PrAfbs- 
’ sob M.L.Q- Redhepdi Doport- 
msnt or History (iitd Phlloso, 


Miscellaneous 


St. Albans Diocese 
Ministerial Training 
Scheme 

PRINCIPAL 


A .now full -i [mo Principal or 
llio M.T.B. Is to bo oppoIntttU 
[«*m„l August 1985. Tho 
M.T-S. course trains men and 
woman for lay and ordained 
ministry, and the Prlnclpul 
holds a senior position In the 
Diocese. 

The past requires a parson 
with vision, energy end enthu- 
siasm. capable of adapting to 
tho changing naods or tho 
course, end In open to Clarks 
In Holy Orders, Deaconossoa 
and Accredited Lay Ministers. 

Further details may ha 
obtained from the M.T.S. 
Secretory. Varulom flouan. 

SttlM. Itoehi^dSfe 
\ri 0 tt?" WiOm U l \*g a 3 


PROJECT OFFICER 
TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post. The Project 
Officer will be responsible 
Tor co-ordination and admin- 
istration of u project 
(Jointly funded by Industry 
und government) to prom- 
ote development of technolo- 
gy education. Duties will In- 
clude organisation and co- 
ordination of Invitation semi- 
nars anti of meetings or n 
committee or enquiry. Appli- 
cants should nos Base adminis- 
trative experience, ability to 
prepare working papers and 
produce reports, and know- 
ledge of relavniit fields of 
education. An up point moot on 
Hecondment would be possible 
und applications from retired 
persons with a suitable back- 
ground would ba considered. 

Tho appointment will be 
for a period or IB Riontlia and 
salary will be within the range 
£8.830 - £10,780 plus £1.333 
London Allowance. 

Application form ttn be 
returned by 13th February) 
and further particulars are 
available from tho Personnel 
Officer, Chelsea College, 553 
Kina's Road. London SVVIO 
OU/f. Tel: 01-55 1 3488/ Ext. 
n 8B36. (53805) . J31B 


Darling Downs 
Institute of. 
Advanced Education 
Toowoomba, 

• Queensland, 
Australia 

School or Arfa 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
COMMUNICATION 

(Ref. No. 90/175) . 

The School or Arts has 
developed s three-year major 
In Communication Studies, 
loading ta the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree. The major focusses 
-on csnlepiporary communica- 
tion theory and practice, with 


. tlort theory and practice. 

a - 'Specified - emphasis upon 
written and spoken fshlucga, 


writ tan and spoken language, 
and semtotlca.'Th* major was 
.Introduced under Uia general 
direction of Dr. Fetor Muh- 

t lieusler, who bus now re- 
urned to the University of 
Oxford. 




res pons HR,. o„ 
the design and Implements-. 
. tlon of this Challenging and 
Innovative course. Tfie 


Qlntee will .In particular,. 

_h level of. 


hlevement In , Academic 
Planning, . Course .Manage 
.men), end Liaison with em- 
ployers and other . outside 
□roups, in addition; he/she 
will be expected iq -bring 
substantial academic Interest 
In an area such os Sociology or 
Tommunlcfltlpn, Oorarnunl co- 
lons Theory; SemlQUce dr 
.jterary, Theory. Ollier disci 
pllnea tnught within the corn 
idunlcatlona area Include 
Literature, Llnauistlbs, Hle- 
.' toty. Oeogrnpliy. Joiimalleat 
andMedla. 


Appilcailons, including the 
names and aadrqtees pf t 

profeeslonal referees. 

quoting reference number, 90/ 
175, should he forwarded by 
Friday, 1st March. lSBSTto; 
The Official Secretary. Ofnee 
' gant-Oenertl r 


Administration continued 




BOLTON 

MLTROPOLJTAN BOROUGI 


BOLTON INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

P09/12 £12,738/£1 4,709 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons lor the above Senior Management post. 
The person appointed will bo responsible tor the management 
and provision oi an effeclent central administrative service lo 
the Institute and for (he oversight of Its financial affairs. Ths 
Institute is one of the largest providers of Higher Education 
outside Ihe Polytechnics. Previous applicants who wish to ba 
reconsidered should submit a further application. 
Application forma and further details which areobtalnabls 
from tha Personnel Officer, Town Hall, Bolton BLf 1RU 
(Tel: 22311 Extne. 6B7 and 6106} should be returned by 
18th February. Trade Union Membership Is a condition ol 
service. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer <0205935 


Applications are Invited for the post of 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

ol The Wolfson Foundation, a major U.K. Charitable Trust pri- 
marily In the areas oi science, medicine and the arts. 

Applicants should be qualified in science or medicine and have a 
broad experience of their (laid. 

Salary will be In the professorial range and will depend on 
experience. 

Applicants should be aged 45-55. 

Further particulars can be obtained from The Director. Tha 
Wolfson Foundation, P.O. Box 18Z, Universal House, 251- 
2S6 Tottenham Court Road, London, W1A 1BZ. Applications 
should reach the Director by 1 at March 1988. 

(020579} 



Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


■■■■•'• * ••’•••• • * ■ - 

SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Construction and Surveying 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
QUANTITY SURVEYING 

Graduate or Chartered Quantity Surveyors to Join a learn 
engaged to leaching quantity surveying lo RIC8 Finals lavs] and 
to play a leading role In the development of a quantity surveying 
degree. 

The appointment will be.lrom 1 May 1985. 

Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham Scales for Teach- 
ers In Establishments of Further Education, viz: 

Senior Lecturer: £11,179-214,061 with starting salary depen- 
dant upon qualifications and experience. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from 
the Principal, Salford . College of Technology, Fioderlok 
Road, Salford MB 8PU, tel: 061-738 8541, to whom com- 
pleted forms should ba^ returned without delay. 

(020989) 


Overseas continued 


Muresk Agricultural College 
Tenured Lecturer 
PIG PRODUCTION 


lor ihe ddhrery of degreeand naooiate diploma level courses in term 
business management. The College operates a 160-sow modem 
Intensive piggery. This position has Become available with tha support 
of the pig indunry In WA. 

Tha appointee will be required lo leach in animal nutrition, animal 
hebtth arid intensive 1 animal production, undertake research add 
consulting relevant lb the pig Industry, and conduct find co-onJinale 
short couraqs lor pig producers and piggery managers. The appointee 
will be responsible for the management of tho piggery.; 

Applicants should have a hloh'Or degree and a. record of relevant 
leaching, research and conMiing experience. 

Location: Th* Cottage te situated 96km Seal of Perth and 12 km from 
Northern. (Ref 746) 

Salary itifSft Lecturer $24,040 j $32,034. 

ponMtona Hwhm* fare* for appohifea and temlly pm* aaitionca with ramoMl 
expert***; superannuation. .... 

;SflSKWatlSW 

Ay*l»li*n Iniiiuito ol Teshaotody. Kani bum. Baniloy. Wuwn AulntlLimA 
Brochure coni* luma furffiar intormaWon may be oMainad by Teu (AA 9M83lor 
G*Ue (WAiNTECHj chlrtg 'Appolnltnanta'. poiffion tetarenc* number uid your 
, raiurp •Irmpa eddroea. . 

:WhW applying ‘pjoksd (jtfbW Rdi No. and C4da HeS " ' t ’' * ’ ! Vi 
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